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PREFACE, 



It has been mj habit, throughout a long life, to 
keep what can hardlj be called a diary — because 
Tery Kttle is recorded therein relating to myself 
— ^but a sort of commonplace-book, wherein, from 
time to time, I hare entered the heads or out- 
lines of the histories of such of my acquaintances 
as had any history attaching to them at all. 

I believe that I was originally induced to fall 
into this custom by observing the care with 
which my old ancl respected friend, John Ramsay 
of Ochtertyre, adhered to it. What his executors 
may have done with the many manuscript vol- 
umes of ' Rural Biography ' which used to crowd 
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his book-shelves, is more than I can say. But I 
well remember the eagerness with which that 
worthy man and eminent scholar and antiquary 
used to take down from its place one or other of 
these volumes, and read therefrom, as often as 
he could get a patient listener, much that wearied, 
and a good deal that interested and amused. 
Nor was it on me exclusively, then a mere youth 
and his occasional visiter, that he was wont to 
confer this favour. The late Lord Woodhouselee, 
Professor Robison of Edinburgh, Dr Gregory, 
Dr Gleig of Stirling, Dr Doig, second to no 
S6^tchman of his day for scholarly erudition, — 
these, with many more of like standing in the 
world of letters, drank often from the same Cas- 
talian spring ; appearing on each occasion to be 
most refreshed when their host arrived at the 
epitaph — a species of composition in which he 
piqued himself on having attained perfection, and 
which, either because it was perfect in itself, or 
that it brought the day's reading to a close, 
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never failed to receive from his auditors very 
hearty commendation, . , 

Looking over soiiie of the earlier of these my 
records, I lighted, not long .ago, upon the skeleton 
of the following history. Were I, as my old 
friend was, master of a modest mansion on the 
Teith ; had I the same salictum, or willow-grove, 
that he had, or one akin to it, wherein to receive 
my guests, I might have gathered round me an 
audience small, but select, and delivered my own 
soul as he used to deliver his. But in the absence 
of these temptations to a more quiet sederunt, it 
occurred to me that it might not be amiss to 
clothe the bones with flesh and fibre, and to let 
the narrative fight its own way to such reception 
as the public might be disposed to concede to it. 
And here it is. 

Possibly one or two of my contemporaries may 
still survive. If any such there be in the land of 
the living, it is further possible that they may 
recognise a few, at least, of the originals from 
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which these copies are taken. But I do not on 
that account experience anj apprehension that 
private feeling will be wounded by what is set 
down here, or the interests or social status of an j 
human being injuriously affected All the actors 
in my drama^ whether principal or subordinate, 
have long gone to their account ; and the noble 
family, of which the patronymic is, of course, a 
misnomer, probably never heard, in the present 
generation, of what the generation that preceded 
them did and suffered. 

What the moral of my tale may be, I leave 
each of my readers to make out for himself, being 
content to subscribe myself his hearty well- 
wisher, 

Alexander (more generally known 
as Sandy) Smith, the Elder. 
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BOOK FIRST. 

CHAPTEE L 

"death, where is thy sting 1" 

The curtain rises, and we look in upon a chamber 
oyer which the angel of death seems to be spread- 
ing out his wings. It is dimly lighted by the 
rays of a solitary candle, which, doubtless of set 
purpose, has been removed to a distant comer of 
the room ; and by the dull flickering of a fire, 
in front of which, with their backs to the foot 
of the bed, two gentlemen, both in the prime of 
manhood, are sitting. They appear to be bowed 
down with grief, though the attitude of the elder 
of the two is more abject than that of the 
yoimger ; and both are motionless and silent. 

^VOL. I. A 
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Apart from them and on the further side of the 
bed, a woman large and muscular occupies an 
ea^y-chair. She is evidently a hired nurse, for, 
with the indifference incident to her calling, she 
dozes in her seat, waking up from time to time to 
do nothing. The chamber, a room of moderate 
dimensions, is sufficiently without being elegantly 
furnished. Across the window which faces the 
door, clean white dimity curtains are drawn. 
On one side of the fireplace, in the recess between 
the chimney-piece and the wall, stands a mahog- 
any wardrobe, and on the other a wash-hand 
stand also mahogany, and surmounted with 
marble. The walls are neatly but not expen- 
sively papered ; the floor is covered with a Brus- 
sels carpet, and the bed itself has its plain white 
dimity hangings, which, however, are carefully 
gathered up at this moment into two knots, so 
as to impede as little as possible the free cir- 
culation of air. Silence the most profound pre- 
vails in that chamber, broken only by that short, 
sharp, spasmodic breathing which tells of a spirit 
struggling, and struggling hard, to free itself from 
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the burden of the flesh. For on the bed, between 
which and the fireplace the two gentlemen are sit- 
ting, lies one, about whom the medical attendant, 
before taking his leave only ten minutes ago, had 
pronounced that he could be of no further use to 
her. He had exhausted his skill, he had done 
all that man could do ; she was in God's hands 
now; his presence was no longer necessary. 
doom of dread I if it be spoken in our hear- 
ing over some one who has been to us no more 
than an everyday friend and acquaintance ! 
terrible sentence t when the one dear life seems 
to be struck at by it, which is more closely linked 
with our own than all in God's creation besides. 
Who that has ever heard it so pronounced can 
forget, let him live as long as he may, the dead- 
ening, stupefying, altogether incomprehensible in- 
fluence which it exercised over his whole moral 
being when first he tried to take it in ? Who 
does not remember, that not till after an inter- 
val of days, or possibly of weeks, the full measure 
of all that was involved in it came home to him ; 
when the future and the present alike had lost 
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their interest for him, and brooding continually 
over the past^ he felt that for him the light of life 
was gone out for ever ? doom of dread ! heard 
that night bj men who, hearing, seemed not to 
understand, but sat them down again without a 
word spoken, without a tear shed, to gaze with 
vacant stare into the grate. It is an awful scene, 
and yet how continually repeated ! 

The short, sharp, spasmodic breathing went on 
for an hour or more after the medical attendant 
had taken his departure. The nurse had risen 
once or twice to moisten the lips of the breather, 
when suddenly the stupor into which the two 
gentlemen seemed to have fallen was broken, and 
both sprang to their feet and faced round. Rais- 
ing herself slowly on her elbow the dying woman 
spoke. How beautiful she was ! how unearthly ! 
with the deep pink fever-flush upon her cheek, 
and those large lustrous eyes opened to their 
fullest stretch. She spoke, but not in our English 
tongue. What she said was of little moment 
except to herself, and possibly to these two men, 
both of whom understood her. 
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" Do you not hear the music ? Is it not 
diyine?" That was all. 

" God may be gracious to us yet,'' exclaimed 
the younger of the two, in a low eager whisper : 
" watch you beside her, while I go and fetch Dr 
Sumner. If human skill can avail at all, you 
know that we shall find it in him." 

" Yes, yes," was the reply, " but consider " 

" Consider ! no. I'll consider nothing now 
except to save her if we can." 

So saying, he stole softly but swiftly out of 
the room, threw a cloak round his shoulders, and 
let himself out at the front door. It was a keen 
cold night in January ; the snow lay thick on 
bush, shrub, and lawn, and covered the tops of 
the houses with an incrustation of sparkling silver. 
The air was very still ; and clear and bright in 
a cloudless sky the moon was shining. He 
descended at a single bound the flight of steps 
which led down to a little garden or enclosure. 
Through this he hurried, and, unlocking a gate 
in the wall beyond, emerged into a road on either 
side of which a row of detached viUas had just 
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begun to be erected. Along this he ran, his 
footfalls making amid the thick snow little or 
no sound; and he himself regardless of every 
object before or about him, except that his eye 
sought eagerly in all directions for a hackney- 
coach. None, however, was discernible either 
near or far away, so he rushed forward at the 
top of his speed, turned sharp to his right, and 
found himself by-and-by where the suburbs began 
to lose themselves in the town. " My God I my 
God ! " he cried aloud, " are they all gone 
home, just at this moment when life and death 
hang in the balance 1 '' He forgot that the place 
which he had left behind was far removed from 
coach-stands. But fortune favoured him more 
than he had any right to expect. Just as he 
gave utterance to this bitter cry, a post-chaise, 
returning, it seemed, from some distant journey, 
overtook him, and he eagerly hailed it. The 
promise of a handsome douceur induced the 
driver to make light of his own fatigue and the 
fatigue of his horses. The door was opened, the 
steps let down, and as fast as the jaded brutes 
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could be constrained to moye^ the carriage made 
its way to Green Street. 

To spring out, to ring the bell yiolently, and 
warn the post-boj that he must be readj to 
undertake another journey, were all the work 
of a moment. While he waited for the door of 
the house to be opened, the bells of a hundred 
churches began to strike. It is astonishing how 
the striking of the clock affects our minds when 
they are wound up to a pitch of painful anxiety. 
A superstitious dread creeps over us that if 
the brazen tongues speak on beyond some as- 
signed limit, evil will surely befall ; if the knell 
stop just where we desire it to stop, the issue 
may be favourable. The gentleman standing 
on the door-step in Green Street cast his destiny 
on that issue. But before the issue could be 
settled the door opened, and his thoughts were 
diverted into another channel. Dr Sumner was at 
home and in bed. A card, bearing the name of his 
nocturnal visitor, was sent up, and in a few minutes 
theDector made his appearance buttoning his coat, 
and otherwise evincing symptoms of eager haste. 
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" For heaven's sake, what is it ? " 

" Don't stop to ask questions now, but come 
with me. A post-chaise stands at the door, and 
I will tell you everything as we go along. Come 
at once, and save her life if you can, which is 
hanging on a thread." 

They entered the chaise together. The post- 
boy turned round, and drove as he was directed, 
overhearing, of course, no part of the conversation 
which passed between the gentlemen inside. But 
that it had deeply interested the Doctor was 
evident from the expression of his countenance 
when the bright moonlight fell upon it as they 
alighted. 

" Is there any hope ? " was the question then 
put. 

" While there's life there's hope ; but the case, 
as you describe it, is not one of promise." 

By this time the chaise was dismissed. The 
gate in the garden-wall was opened, and the two 
men were crossing the lawn together. Sharp ears 
had caught the sound of wheels, muffled though it 
was in the snow, and upon the landing-place and 
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in the open doorway stood the watcher to receive 
them. 

"^Save her. Doctor — oh save her! — and I 
will fall down and worship you/' 

" It is not for me to save or to kill. Where is 
sher' 

They ascended the stairs and entered the sick- 
room, where again the absolute silence was broken 
only by the same short, sharp, spasmodic breathing 
which had broken it an hour before. The patient 
had again become prostrated ; the eyelids were 
drooped over the eyes, the balls of which seemed 
to be turned upwards, for only the whites were 
visible. The Doctor looked down and shook his 
head. " You have called me to no purpose ; she 
is sinking fast. There is nothing to be done 
except to submit." 

"Her extremities have been cold these two 
hours,'' interposed the nurse ; *' she is dead al- 
ready." 

"Make strong mustard poultices, and apply 
them to her feet," he said sternly, and looking at 
the last speaker. " But it's no use," he added, 
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in a softer tone ; " the spark of life is going out 
rapidly — ^rapidly." 

Down upon his knees before the speaker fell 
the elder of the two gentlemen. He clasped his 
hands together, and looking up into the Doctor's 
face with an expression of intense agony, prayed 
him to save her. " Save her, save her, Sumner ! 
don't let her die. I can't die with her. I dare 
not go where she is going ! Save her even yet — 
even yet 1 " 

" Man, am I God, that you appeal to me thus ? " 
So saying, the Doctor turned aside from the 
speaker, not tenderly, but severely. 

Meanwhile the poultices had been applied, and 
they produced a momentary effect. It seemed, 
indeed, as if the vital energies, loath to be subdued, 
would even yet rally ; for she again half opened 
her eyes, and her lips moved. They all stooped 
down to listen, but the words which came, came 
in broken accents. 

"It grows very dark. I hear a belL Oh, my love 
— ^take care of my love — come nearer — ^nearer." 
Then there came a long pause, the eyes closing 
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once more. Then they suddenly opened again — 
opened to their fullest stretch — and from them 
a light streamed out, so clear, so ecstatic, so un- 
earthly, that not one of those who witnessed the 
spectacle that night ever afterwards forgot it. 

" Angels ! angels ! I see them ! They fill the 
room ! I see it all ! How glorious ! " 

It was the last effort of nature — the last strug- 
gle with the great enemy — the last attempt, let 
us rather say, of matter to crib and confine the 
immortal spirit. For who can doubt that the 
words then spoken described truly, though in out- 
line, the dawn of glories which become visible to 
the righteous, and only to the righteous, when 
that which is immortal in them is passing from 
time into eternity 1 Be that as it may, the speaker 
never spoke again. Slowly and gradually her 
stare became fixed and lustreless. Heavier, and 
at longer intervals, the breathing came, and at 
last, with one deep convulsive sob, the spirit 
passed away. The unbroken silence of death fell 
upon the room like a dark shadow. 



CHAPTER II. 

" GRAVE, WHERE IS THY VICTORY ? " 

The blow had fallen, and all who surrounded the 
bed, not excepting the nurse herself, appeared 
to be stunned by it. Its immediate effect upon 
each was peculiar, probably characteristic. Prone 
to the ground, as if stricken by a sledge-hammer, 
the elder of the two gentlemen fell. He grovelled 
on the floor, hiding his face in his hands. The 
younger bowed his head towards the dead, and 
was silent. The Doctor stepped back a pace, 
and uttered the words, as it seemed unconsciously, 
to himself, "What a tragedy!" Presently the 
younger of the two gentlemen spoke, addressing 
himself to the elder. There was a strange mix- 
ture in his tone of bitterness and commiseration, 
though the latter perhaps preponderated. 
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*' Rise — rise ; no good can come of this now ; 
you have been too long here already. Remember 
that others must be thought of as well as your- 
self. Rise, and go home/' 

The person addressed made no answer, neither 
did he change his position. Probably he did not 
hear. The Doctor, upon this, approached, and 
taking hold of his arm, lifted him up. The ex- 
pression of his countenance was cadayerous, and 
his stare vacant and wild. 

" You must rouse yourself and act ; this is no 
time for self-abandonment. Go! We will re- 
main and do all that's necessary to-night. You 
can return to-morrow, if you like." 

The abject man obeyed abjectly. Without 
casting so much as another glance towards the 
bed, he allowed his coat and hat to be brought, 
and, putting them on mechanically, moved away 
and closed the room-door after him. The Doctor, 
turning towards the window, drew back the cur- 
tain. The grew dawn of a winter's morning was 
coming in, and he saw in its light the figure of the 
departing man cross the little lawn. He saw the 
gate in the wall open, the figure pass through, the 
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gate close again, and the figure disappear. He 
continued, however, to look through the window 
still, as if to withdraw himself from the scen^ 
which might be passing behind him. It was an 
act of exceeding delicacy on his part, yet the 
friend from whom he diverted his eyes scarcely 
recognised the fact. It is certain that it exer- 
cised no influence whatever over his proceedings, 
for he still stood where he had been standing 
when the last act in the tragedy was played out, 
and continued to gaze, as he had gazed then, 
upon the countenance beautiful in death. Pre- 
sently he stooped down and kissed the cold brow, 
and then, without uttering a single syllable, turned, 
and withdrew towards the fireplace. The Doctor 
heard him move, and turned also, and they sat 
down in front of* the fire together. By-and -by 
the feeble cry of an infant was heard, and the 
nurse quitted the room. Their tongues, on this, 
appeared to be loosened. 

"What's to be done with the child?" asked 
the Doctor. 

" Done with it ; what should be done with it ? 
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I will take it home with me, and give it my name, 
and rear it with the rest of my children, and give 
it all a father's love. Oh, Doctor, she was so 
good, so pure, so gifted, so beautiful ! I wor- 
shipped the very ground on which she trod ; and 
so would you have done had you known her as I 
knew her. God forgive me! I am tempted at 
this moment to believe that there is no Provi- 
dence watching over us or shaping out our des- 
tinies. Do with her child ! Do you think that 
I could ever consent to intrust a charge so pre- 
cious to strangers ? " 

" I am the last man in the world, as you know, 
to put prudence in the scale against moral right ; 
but you ought well to weigh this matter before 
you act. Bear in mind that your position is 
more than commonly delicate. Don't forget that 
there are interests at stake far higher than con- 
cern you as an individual. You are not called 
upon to imperil these, even in such a cause as 
this." 

" And leave the innocent child to be brought 
up, I don't know by whom! and cast aside, I 
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don't know how, whenever caprice or some worse 
impulse shall dictate! No, my friend; I will 
run all risks rather than lade my soul with a 
burden like that." 

" I can't blame you for so feeling. It is gener- 
ous, noble, perhaps right ; but I confess that I 
look forward with some misgivings to the possible 
consequences." 

" Be these what they may, my mind is made 
up. Is it not my duty to render to her dead all 
the reparation that I can for the evils which she 
suffered living ? For you know as well as I that 
if I don't, nobody else will." 

Perhaps ; but what will others say ? " 
Make your mind easy on that head. There 
is nothing to fear in that direction. I have kept 
no secrets from her heretofore, and I can trust 
her fully with this also. Thanks for turning my 
thoughts into tlieir proper channel. Now, will 
you help me, while we have the house to our- 
selves, to look over her papers ? For many rea- 
sons it is desirable that nothing should be pre- 
served that might create even suspicion." 
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The Doctor assenting, thej applied themsehes 
to ransack the wardrobe, in which, as was to be 
expected, thej found one drawer filled with papers. 
Only a few of these were inscribed with the Eng- 
lish character ; but all were arranged and tied 
together in little bundles, with the utmost regard 
to order and neatness. Bundle after bundle of 
letters was unrolled, and the letters themselves 
opened, glanced at, and committed to the flames. 
It seemed, too, as if this latter operation were 
carried on, not only without reluctance, but with 
fierceness. Not one was read at length, few were 
even cursorily scanned over. The handwriting 
alone marked each as it came to the top as fit 
only to be burnt, and it was cast into the flames 
ruthlessly. At last a sealed packet, with a super- 
scription in French, was found. It fell into the 
Doctor's hands, who broke the seal, uttered an 
exclamation of horror, and handed it to his friend. 
The other took and read it through calmly, re- 
solutely, and with teeth clenched together. 

" I was sure of it," he said, in a low constrained 
tone. " I was as confident of this as I could be 

VOL. I. B 
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of anything of which there was no positive proof 
before me. That must not go into the flames 
with the rest ; but what to do with it, how to 
act in the case, what line to take, now or here- 
after — I confess I don't see my way to a solution 
of these difficulties ; do you V 

"None further than this, that the document 
must be carefully preserved. It refers to that 
which may afiect your own fortunes, and the for- 
tunes of your family too.'' x 

" My fortunes 1 no, no ; not mine nor theirs. 
Let that pass out of your mind for ever. But to 
her memory and to the future of her child it may 
be of the greatest consequence. We must take 
care of it. Will you keep it, or shall II" 

" Better that neither of us keep it, unless you 
see your way to following up the search at once. 
It might get mislaid, or, in the event of a fire 
in either of our houses, burnt. If I were you I 
should deposit it with my banker, making a mem- 
orandum in duplicate, of which I can keep one 
copy and you the other." 

The suggestion was promptly acted upon. A 
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memorandam of what had been found, and how 
it was to be disposed of, was at once drawn up 
in duplicate by the Doctor to which both of the 
gentlemen attached their signatures, each putting 
his own copy afterwards into his pocket. The 
packet was next restored to its original cover and 
another placed over it, which was sealed with two 
seals, bearing the crests of the two signatories, 
and inscribed as deeds of importance usually are. 
And then the further search of the wardrobe 
went forward, but with far less eagerness. 

So passed an hour and a half, during which the 
dawn enlarged itself into day, bringing out into 
painful distinctness the squalor which, even in the 
best-appointed chambers, waits upon the footsteps 
of death. The unswept hearth, the displaced 
furniture — the medicine-bottles, some empty and 
some half filled, which crowded the chimney- 
piece — the washstand, the night-table — the bed 
with its appointments rumpled and tossed about — 
the cold, still, wax-like countenance turned up 
from the pillow, — all these looked ghastly and 
terrible in the full blaze of a clear, calm, sim- 
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shiny winter's morning. The two friends became 
sensible of the humiliating influence which, even 
when our tenderest affections are concerned, such 
objects exercise upon us, and having ended their 
task, thej rose simultaneously and withdrew into 
another apartment. It was a little drawing- 
room, furnished with admirable taste, and looking 
out upon the garden, one small flight of steps 
beneath the chamber where they had passed the 
night — and there in silence and melancholy they 
breakfasted together. 

Meanwhile directions were given, and all 
things necessary done, to prepare the body for 
its last resting-place. The nurse also was di- 
rected to bring in the child, which slept calmly 
and sweetly while these two men kissed its little 
forehead, one of them weeping bitterly while he 
did so. Then, after locking the drawers in the 
bedroom, and making the key safe, they walked 
out together in order to deposit their precious 
burden at the Bank in St James's, and to give 
the necessary orders for the funeral. They 
finally parted in Green Street — the Doctor that 
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he might get himself ready to visit his many pa- 
tients — his friend returning to spend the day in the 
villa where he had spent so miserable a night. 

We need not linger over this portion of our 
histoiy. The gentleman whose fortunes we have 
thus far followed spent the day alone — so he 
did the day following, and the day after that. 
His companion at the death-scene returned no 
more ; no, not even when the hearse and a soli- 
tary mourning - coach drew up in the road to 
receive their respective burdens. He and the 
Doctor were the only mourners who saw the 
coffin borne out of the chamber, down the steps, 
across the lawn still covered with snow, and 
deposited in the hearse. They took their seats 
together in the mourning-coach, and the little 
cavalcade went on its way. A churchyard in 
the vicinity of London, yet far enough removed 
to retain a good deal of that air of simple 
gravity which gives to our village cemeteries their 
peculiar charm, was the point to which they 
were driven. The clergyman met them in his 
surplice at the gate, and walked before, repeating, 
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as he went, the well-known sentences, " I am the 
Resurrection and the Life, he that believeth in 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live ; and 
whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die." The psalm and the lesson were read in 
the body of the church, and by -and -by the 
undertaker's men lifted the coffin again, and 
bore it to the open grave. What a moment is 
that 1 when, the pall being withdrawn, the cords 
are heard to rattle through the rings, and, sway- 
ing to and fro, the coffin is lowered, slowly, care- 
fully, down into the abyss. 

" Hold up, my poor fellow, hold up,^' the 
Doctor whispered to his friend, as the latter, 
advancing to the very edge of the grave, raised 
his hands above his head and clasped them 
together. Vain words, had they not been 
promptly followed by the unlocking of those 
clasped hands, and the bringing of one firmly 
yet kindly under the arm of the speaker. For 
the brain of the mourner swam round, so that, 
supported upon the shoulder of his friend, it 
cannot be said that he heard or saw, except as 
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in a dream, how '' earth was committed tq earth, 
dust to dust, and ashes to ashes/' 

They turned away at the close of the service, 
both of them sad, one stupefied. No conyersa- 
tion passed between them as they drove back at 
a rapid pace to the place whence they had set 
out ; and when they entered the villa itself they 
did so mechanically, for the sense of desolation 
which came over both as they traversed the 
Uttle hall, passing thence into the drawing-room, 
seemed to have stifled in them every other con- 
sciousness. 

" It is over now," the Doctor at length said, 
" and you have a great duty to perform ; rouse 
yourself and face it." 

" True, true," was the answer ; and then it was 
arranged between them that the Doctor, after 
settling for arrears of rent, and giving to the 
landlady and her daughter a few articles of 
wearing apparel — rather as memorials of a lodger 
to whom they had been very much attached, than 
because the present was intrinsically valuable — 
should remove the eflfects of the deceased to his 
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own hpusie, and keep them there till otherwise 
advised. This settled, there remained only one 
thing more to be done. A post-chaise was al- 
ready at the gate, from which a respectably- 
dressed young woman descended. She helped 
to convey to the carriage a box, as well as a 
plain leather portmanteau, after which she en- 
tered the drawing-room and curtsied to the 
gentlemen. 

" You will return in the chaise, Maria,*' ob- 
served the Doctor, " and mind that you are very 
careful by the way that the child catch no cold.*' 
The woman was in the act of replying when 
the landlady, bathed in tears, entered with an 
infant in her arms. 

" God bless you, my dear dear friend ! " 
" God bless you, my noble fellow ! " 
So spake these men, clasping their hands to- 
gether, and falling on each other's necks. 

One stayed behind to fulfil the promise which 
he had given. The other, followed by the wo- 
man and the child, entered the chaise. It 
drove off 



CHAPTER III. 



DOMESTICa 



About half an hour or forty minutes* drive from 
what was formerly called the end of the Oxford 
Road, stood, seventy years ago, one of those 
stately mansions which the traveller sees in no 
other country in Europe except in England 
alone. The frequent relief in its architecture, 
of red brick-work with stone mouldings — the tall 
chimneys, with the many gabled ends and oriel 
windows — marked the date of its original struc- 
ture as that of the later Tudors. A park, 
enclosed with high brick walls, and measuring, 
perhaps, twenty or thirty acres in surface extent, 
surrounded it on every side, wherein grew and 
flourished singly, in clumps, and in groves, elms. 
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oaks^ and horse-chestnuts, with here and there 
a yew-tree intermingled among them. You 
approached the place through richlj-omamented 
iron gates, having lodges on each side of them, 
along a winding avenue, overshadowed on either 
side by limes, the perfume from which, in summer, 
loaded the air, just as the air itself was made mu- 
sical bv the ceaseless hum of the bees that clos- 
tered over them. Six or eight noble ilexes grew 
along the whole front of the mansion, skirting the 
grass, and flinging a shadow over the gravel road 
beyond. The main entrance to the house itself 
was through a porch, to which you ascended by 
a flight of stone steps ; and beyond the porch lay 
the hall, that never-failing and most architectu- 
rally beautiful feature in every edifice of the sort. 
Of the terraced gardens which stretched out be- 
neath the drawing-room windows, you saw, from 
this side, nothing. They were concealed by the 
breadth of the building ; but upon them, as upon 
everything else in and about the mansion, all 
that taste could devise, and a lavish expenditure 
of money command, was provided in abundance. 
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Belmore House, for so the place was called, 

had been owned since the reign of the second 

Charles bj a family the first ennobled member of 

which contrived to make himself rich, as courtiers 

in those days not nnfrequently did, by gross job- 

bing. He held office under both of the last 
princes of the house of Stuart, managed to retain 

it after William and Mary came to the throne, 
and when the Whig cabal brought in George 
I., and ruled in his name, to them also he 
continued to be the most obsequious of senrants. 
His descendant, the present owner of the title 
and fortune thus acquired, resembled him in 
almost nothing except personal appearance. The 
Lord Belmore with whom we have to deal pos- 
sessed no genius whatever for accumulating ; 
neither was he gifted with that convenient plia- 
bility of manner and opinion which enabled his 
ancestor to be all things to all men, and to 
advance in so doing the interests of himself and 
his family, at least as much as he advanced the 
interests of the country. The present Lord Bel- 
more, on the contrary, though understood to be 
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clever and well informed, professed absolute in- 
difierence to most things except pleasure. In 
politics he called himself a Whig, voting, either in 
person or by proxy, as the leaders of the then 
opposition desired. But his appearances in the 
House of Lords were like angels' visits, " few and 
far between ; " and when there he could seldom 
be prevailed upon to take any prominent part in 
pubUc business. For this his party blamed him, 
because it was universally believed that the will 
and not the power to lead in affairs of state was 
wanting to him. His lordship, however, indif- 
ferent to that judgment, held his own course, and 
reaped his reward, which was this: Belmore 
House became under his auspices, and the aus- 
pices of the lady who shared his title and his 
bed, the resort of all the wits and men of genius 
about town. Dine there when you might, you 
never failed to meet at his lordship's table the 
foremost among the poets, the painters, the cri- 
tics, the actors, of the day. No doubt the ad- 
mixture of the fair sex in these brilliant gather- 
ings was always rare, sometimes non - existent. 
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But for this there was a reason. Some dozen 
years or thereabouts prior to the date at which 
our history commences, Lord Belmore had thought 
fit to run away with his neighbour's wife, to 
whom, after a divorce had, by the slow process 
of Act of Parliament, been obtained, he became 
foro ecclesicB united. Now the world had long 

m 

ago, just as it has now, its own mode of dealing 
with such breaches of decorum. It was not then, 
any more than it is at present, an inquisitorial 
world. Being indeed the very reverse of extreme 
to mark what was done amiss, it shut its eyes as 
long as it conveniently could, provided only that 
which it assumed to be done were done discreetly. 
But if the paramour married and gave his name 
and his rank (assuming him to have any rank) to 
a divorcSe, that was an outrage on all proprie- 
ties, which fared infinitely worse at the hands 
of society, when George III. reigned and Queen 
Charlotte held her Court, than it fares now. 
Hence my Lady Belmore, when, after a year's 
entire seclusion, she arrived a bride at the 
stately mansion of her new lord, found that few 
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among those of her own sex with whom she used 
to associate under another name, were wiUing to 
renew the acquaintanceship. Ladj Belmore felt 
this ostracism as keenly as women so circum- 
stanced usually do. It gnawed at her very 
heart-strings ; yet she was proud as well as sensi- 
tive, and sooner than let her suflFerings become 
known out of doors, she would have died upon 
her own threshold. Her line of action was 
therefore clearly marked out, and she entered 
upon it defiantly. Women never had been fit 
companions for her. She worshipped intellect, 
of which a very small share indeed was by 
nature assigned to the sex, and she sought and 
found more than compensation for what she had 
lost among women in the society of men. Here 
and there, to be sure, in the circles into which 
she had been bom, a strong-minded individual 
would be found, who put more value upon what 
it was in her ladyship's power to offer than upon 
the idle gossip of other women. To these she 
threw open her doors, and they were too mag- 
nanimous not to enter in. But she had others of 
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her own sex besides these to support her ; intel- 
lectual ladies^ the wives of men of science, of men 
who had raised themselves to distinction in the 
arts — authors' wives, though they more rarely 
came up to the proper mark ; authoresses — emi- 
nent actresses, and here and there a singer. With 
the kind aid of these, and such as these, my 
lady contrived from time to time to interlace, 
pleasantly enough, silken robes and stomachers 
sparkling with diamonds among the black and 
blue coats of poets and witty divines. The 
grand result was, that, despite the demirep atmo- 
sphere that encircled them, the parties at Belmore 
House were acknowledged to be the most charm- 
ing in or near London ; and that the highest 
social ambition of young statesmen, young artists, 
and young barristers, was to be allowed the privi- 
lege of sharing in them, and of talking about them 
afterwards. Let us not pass on to other matters 
without a single word descriptive of the lady 
herself. She was a woman of queenly beauty, 
one of Reubens's beauties, — tall, well propor- 
tioned, fleshy, full. Her lofty brow, and keen. 
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penetrating, light-blue eye, bespoke a temper im- 
perious, but not beyond the reach of control, 
with a will that would brook no opposition, let 
it come from what quarter it might. Her voice 
was not unmusical, though its pitch was some- 
what high. No one, however, could hear her 
speak without perceiving that she had all her 
life long been accustomed to command, and that 
the most hopeless thing in the world would be 
to gainsay or try to convince her that she was 
wrong, provided the matter in dispute involved, 
in the most remote degree, either her own plea- 
sure or her own convenience. 

It was a cold winter's morning. The clock was 
striking the half-hour after ten, when Lady Bel- 
more, followed by two well-grown boys apparently 
of the respective ages of twelve and eight, entered 
the breakfast-room. A bright fire blazed in the 
grate, and beside the well-spread table a couple of 
servants, both of them out of livery, waited. Two 
covers only were laid, two chairs set, one of which; 
however, remained empty, while my lady took 
her place, with her back to the fire, on the seat 
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which was respectfully moyed, first in one direc- 
tion, and then in another, to receive her. The 
boys, whose morning meal had been eaten else- 
where, and at an earlier hour, idled over some 
books on the hearth-rug, as boys are apt to do if 
they be either educated at home or ha,ppen to be 
at home for the holidays. Their mother addressed 
herself in silence to her roll and cofifee. She ate 
little, took no notice whatever of her sons, and 
was evidently out of humour. By-and-by the 
door opened again, and Lord Belmore entered. 
No sign of recognition passed between the hus- 
band and the wife, as the former placed himself 
on the vacant chair, with his back to the window ; 
and the servants, after attending to his lordship's 
immediate wants, and placing within reach all 
that it was probable he would subsequently re- 
quire, quitted the room. 

" Why don't you make the most of this fine 
morning, boys V said the lady, turning abruptly 
to her sons ; " it will do you more good to skate 
now than later, and I shall want you to go out 
with me by-and-by '' 

VOL. I. c 
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" You forget, my love/* interposed his lordship, 
" that M. de Coutt^ comes to-day ; the boys are 
very well employed preparing for him — ^let them 
be/* 

"The boys will do as I wish/* replied my lady; 
" M. de Couvr^*s time is our time, not his own — 
he can come to-morrow or next day. Go and 
skate, I tell you/* 

There needed no repetition of an order so 
agreeable. The two lads flung their books aside, 
and without taking the slightest notice of their 
father, rushed out of the room. Their departure, 
however agreeable it might be to one of the 
couple thus left tMe-d-Ute, was evidently not 
desired by the other. My lord seated himself 
upright in his chair, and was beginning a lecture 
on the evil done to children by over-indulgence, 
when his better half cut him short. 

" All that will cure itself if the boys, as they 
grow up, follow the example of their accomplished 
father. You were late last night, my lord — or 
early, rather ; I should say, early this morning.** 

" I was detained longer than I expected at the 
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House ; we had a protracted and interesting de- 
bate. I hope mj coming in at such an unseason- 
able hour did not disturb you.'' 

" Oh, not at all ; I happened to be awake, and 
heard you by the merest accident, though you 
stepped yery softly, I must admit, along the cor- 
ridor." 

^Vm glad I did not disturb you," he replied; 
" but with respect to these boys '' 

" Disturb me ! why, my lord, it was broad day- 
light ; I was seriously thinking of getting up." 

" Was it indeed 1 so it was. We had a long 
debate. We did not get away till two in the 
morning, and then Lord Bridgewater and the 
Duke of Biimingham, and two or three more of 
us, adjourned to Brooks's, where we had supper, 
and played. I am sorry to say I came away 
loser by five hundred pounds." 

" You shouldn't play for such high stakes ; you 
can't stand the excitement. I never saw you look 
so haggard as you did when you passed my door, 
and one hour in bed can have hardly refreshed 
you. It is curious," she continued, glancing her 
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eye over the * Morning Chronicle ' which lay upon 
the table, *'but I don^t see any report of your 
debate." 

" Well, that is curious, rather,*' he replied ; *' but 
the truth is, that, as nobody expected a debate to 
come on with us, the reporters were probably all 
employed in the other House. This sometimes 
happens, but not often.'* 

"It happened also, on the present occasion, 
that you forgot your engagement at home. We 
got through the evening pretty well considering ; 
but you were missed, and the dinner was spoilt. 
You might have let us know that public business 
detained you.** 

"What! didn't my messenger arrive in time ?'* 

"No, he never arrived at all. Was he sent 1 
My lord, I don*t believe that there was any de- 
bate in the House of Lords last night. I don*t 
believe that you supped at Brooks's, or lost money 
at cards, or did anything half so rational. I don't 
believe ^'* 

She was going on, her firm voice growing, as 
each sentence rounded itself ofi^, more firm, when 
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the door opened, and a servant entered to an- 
nounce that M. de Couvr^ was in waiting. She 
looked round, and was about to desire that M. de 
Couvr6 should return to-morrow, when Lord Bel- 
more rose. 

" No, no ; that won't do. I had better see 
him myself, and explain. We must not forget 
that he has feelings as well as ourselves, or that 
his condition as an SmigrS gentleman gives him 
some claim on our delicacy. I will tell him that 
you had made an engagement for the boys, for- 
getting that this was his day, and make your 
apology." 

" Make whatever apology you please," she re- 
plied, maintaining an air of perfect composure, till 
the door closed on both her lord and the servant, 
and then the storm broke. She sprang from her 
seat, flung her arms wildly about, paced the room 
to and fro with a hurried step, and ended by 
throwing herself into an arm-chair. 

'*What is the use of struggling against des- 
tiny ! " she cried aloud, rocking herself to and fro. 
" He never really cared for me. I feared it and 
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suspected it long ago : I know it now ! And yet 
I gave him all that woman can give! — good 
name, social position, a heart that neither loves 
nor hates by measure, self-respect — ay, self-re- 
spect — for that is lost! lost! lost! though nei- 
ther he nor they take in the truth. And what 
for? To be treated like a child^s plaything, 
cared for so long as the toy is new, and then 
cast aside ! Oh, fool that I was, and headstrong ! 
Fool that I am now! Can I better myself? 
Can I bring him back again ? Frank, Frank !" 
she continued, gradually softening in her manner 
till tears filled her eyes and rolled down her 
cheeks, " be to me again what I once believed 
you to be, or make me believe it still as I beheved 
it then ! Don't forsake me quite ! don't make 
me feel, more than I do, what a degraded thing I 
am ! This is downright folly,'' she went on, after 
a pause of bitter weeping ; " the dream is broken, 
the vision's fled ! I must make the most of what 
is left. Pooh ! that fit is over." 

And over the fit was. She rose, quitted the 
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breakfast-room, bathed her swollen eyes in warm 
water, and sat down in her boudoir to write let- 
ters, as calm and collected as if no such par- 
oxysm had occurred. The carriage was ordered 
at the usual hour, and, as usual, she went out 
shopping. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE ifiMIGR^. 

" I AM extremely sorry, M. de Coiiyr^," said Lord 
Belmore, as he entered the hall, " that you should 
have had this long, cold walk for nothing. Lady 
Belmore forgot to send you word that your 
pupils would be particularly engaged to-day ; but, 
if you can make it convenient to come again to- 
morrow, Mr Thompson will give up an hour or 
two of his time in your favour, and you can have 
them then. Won't you take some refreshment 
after your walk — a glass of wine, or a cup of 
coffee V 

The individual thus addressed had reached, or 
was, perhaps, a little beyond, the middle of life ; 
he was tall, and very thin. His well-powdered 
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hair, gathered into a queue behind, hung over 
the collar of a coat which had seen its best days, 
but was still scrupulously neat and clean. In 
the long broad skirts were outside pockets with 
lapels, and the skirts themselves reached down 
to the calf of the leg, or rather below it. An 
old embroidered waistcoat, from the breast of 
which a pile of the finest cambric protnided, 
came low upon a pair of fawn-coloured breeches, 
which, with the white cotton stockings, shoes, 
and a pair of fawn-coloured gaiters, reaching 
barely above the ankle, completed his costume. 
He stood in the centre of the hall, a silver-headed 
cane in one hand, and a small cocked hat in the 
other, the very impersonation of what in truth 
he was, a French gentleman of the old school. 
The apology offered for the waste of a day was 
accepted at once, though not, as it seemed, with- 
out an effort to hide the mortification caused 
by it; and, bowing low, he was about to take his 
departure, when Lord Belmore again pressed 
hospitality upon him. 

" I know that you French gentlemen do not 
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make the solid breakfasts that we do ; pray come 
in and refresh yourself — ^it is getting on to mid- 
day/^ 

** Thank yon, my lord,'* said M. de Couvrd, in 
broken English which we don't propose to imitate, 
**I will not intrude on your hospitality — I will 
return to London and renew my search, though 
hope grows weaker and weaker day by day." 

*'Fm extremely sorry for you, M. de Couvre. 
It's a heavy burden to bear ; I wish that I could 
lighten it for you ; but, as I told you long ago, 
I'm quite as much at fault as yourself, and have 
no influence whatever with the Government. 

r 

Come in, pray, and rest, if you won't eat." 

"No, my lord, when I came here I came to 
teach your sons and . to earn my wages ; I can't 
stay to do nothing. It's wonderful to me that a 
great English nobleman like yourself should have 
no power to move the police. Whatever I had 
desired the sergeants-de-viUe to do they would 
have done for me in Lyons, twenty years ago, 
without questioning. But I am an exile now, and 
friendless. God help me ! " 
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Lord Belmore either was, or appeared to be, 
touched by the grief of the poor exile, but he could 
do nothing more than repeat the expression of his 
regret that it was beyond his power to apply to 
it a remedy. The two therefore parted, the one 
going back to his library, where he shut himself 
up, the other traversing the avenue with head no 
longer erect, and passing out of it away towards 
the great city. We will leave Lord Belmore to 
his studies, whatever these may be, and follow the 
poor exile to his home. 

M. de Couvr^ put some restraint upon himself 
as long as his course lay within eyeshot of the win- 
dows of Belmore House. As soon as he knew, 
, as it were by instinct, that a bend in the avenue 
concealed him, nature had her way. His head 
dropped, and he reached the lodge a broken-down 
man. He had a long journey before him — a long 
journey, that is to say, for one who lived, as exiles 
are often constrained to do, as a vast majority of 
the nobles and priests whom the hurricane of the 
French Revolution had swept from their own 
homes, were reduced at the end of the last and 
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the beginning of the present century, to Uve here 
and elsewhere. And besides that his frame was 
the reverse of robust, a great grief sat upon him. 
He toiled on, however, resting from time to time 
upon a stone, or on the frozen bank of the way- 
side, without making any reply to the invitations 
which one after another the drivers of short stages 
gave him, to mount and go with them. By-and- 
by Tyburn turnpike came in sight, and, as if re- 
membering that once beyond that point no fur- 
ther opportunity of resting would be afforded 
him, the old man, for old he was in constitution 
if not in years, seated himself on a milestone. 
He was now within the outer wave of that living 
flood which is constantly pouring in two different 
directions in and out of London. Private carri- 
ages, stages, waggons, people on foot and on horse- 
back, passed him by, without so much as a glance 
of curiosity, far less of recognition. He was as 
much alone in that throng as if he had found a 
seat in the Sahara desert. He was as little con- 
scious that crowds were moving to and fro as if 
his solitude had been that of the vast ocean. 
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Presently a coach, richly emblazoned on the pannels 
with a coronet surmounting the shield, and two 
powdered footmen standing on the foot-board be- 
hind, drew near, and a boy, thrusting his head from 
the window, called the Frenchman by his name. 
M. de Couvre looked up, recognised the younger 
of Lord Belmore's sons, and, observing that the 
horses were checked, rose and moved towards 
the carriage. He had not, however, advanced 
two paces, lifting his hat at the same time, when 
the reins were slackened and the fiery steeds 
plunged onwards. The equipage was soon far in 
advance of the milestone, and the old man, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, replaced his hat upon his head 
and walked on. 

He walked now more erect and firmly all 
through the length of what is now called Oxford 
Street, and down by Wardour Street towards 
St Ann's, Soho. In front of a respectable house, 
not very far from the church, he stopped. It 
was there that he lodged, and the door being 
opened by a maid-servant, he took off his hat to 
her, made a bow, and walked up - stairs. His 
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apartment was an the third storey. It consisted 
of a single room, indiflferently furnished, with a 
bed curtained off in a recess ; and at this moment 
both room and recess were in a state of great 
confusion. Fire in the grate there was none ; the 
hearth had not been swept, nor the remains of his 
breakfast remoTed ; they stood upon the uncovered 
table — a small, brown, crockery-ware coffee-pot, 
and a single cup, with a few crumbs of stale bread 
scattered upon a plate. The windows had not 
been opened, and the atmosphere, besides being 
close, was laden with fine dust. M. de Couvr^ 
shrank a little as he looked round upon the scene, 
and made a move towards the bell-rope, but he 
let the faded ribbon fall without ringing. " I am 
poor, and an exile," he said to himself ; « probably 
they did not expect me back so soon. God help 
me ! God help ine ! ^' 

His eye turned as he uttered this expression 
towards a large box or trunk which stood in a 
comer of the room, close to the fireplace. It 
was evidently not of English make, for the roof 
was arched, and several rows of large -headed 
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brass nails ran longitudinallj over the black 
leather with which it was covered. The hasps 
which kept it close were brass also. He ap- 
proached, and appljing to each of the locks, of 
which there were three, a curiously-shaped key, 
he raised, not the lid, but one half of the box 
itself; letting that portion drop upon the floor, 
he reverentially lifted from the other, one fold of 
a rich silk shawl, and took from beneath it a 
morocco case. This he opened, holding it in 
both hands so that the light might fall strong 
upon it from the window. It contained a minia- 
ture of the largest size, exquisitely painted, and 
set in a gilt frame. The subject was a girl just 
budding into womanhood; a face radiant with 
the beauty which comes less of feature than of 
expression ; the daughter, manifestly, of a cli- 
mate sunnier than our own, over whose clear 
brown cheek the flush of health mantled like the 
bloom upon the apple-blossom, the most delicately 
tinted flo\ter of nature's painting. How noble was 
that brow ! how luxuriant the dark tresses that 
surrounded it ! parting in soft braids on either 
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side of the forehead, and falling over the swan- 
like neck in glossy curls. What depth of soul 
was in those lustrous eyes as they looked out 
upon you from beneath the long dark lashes 
that fringed them ! How all but perfect the out- 
line of that countenance — Grecian except in this, 
that the upper lip, somewhat prolonged, gave to 
the mouth an expression of firmness, which, but 
for that defect, would have been wanting! The 
old man, kneeling down, pressed his lips to the 
glass, closed the case, and placed it inside his 
coat, next to his heart. He then thrust his hand 
a second time into the box, and drew out a purse. 
It contained a few gold coins — not more than five 
or six — all of which except one he transferred to 
his waistcoat-pocket, but not the purse itself — 
that he put back again, with great care, into the 
trunk, and then replacing the fold of the shawl, 
he pulled the upper portion of the box over the 
lower, and made both as secure against either 
plunder or curiosity as the three locks and their 
brazen hasps could make them. 

He had risen from his knees after doing aU 
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this, and was taking down from a peg in the wall 
a velyet-mounted cloak, which, though threadbare, 
was in other respects such as gentlemen of that 
day were accustomed to wear, when his landlady, 
after knocking at the door and waiting till the 
signal was answered, entered the room. She came 
to apologise for the state in which he had found 
his apartment, the blame of which she threw, as 
a matter of course, upon her maid. The fact was, 
that good servants were not now to be had. She 
didn't know what the world would come to ; but, 
for her part, she would rather do all the work her- 
self, if she could only find time for it, than be de- 
pendent on any one of them. All this, though 
Tolubly uttered, was uttered in a tone, not only 
not rude or unmannerly, but respectful in the 
extreme ; for Mrs Todd was one of those women 
who pride themselves on being able to distinguish 
between real gentlefolks and pretenders to gentil- 
ity. Mr Discover, as she persisted in calling her 
lodger, had been under her roof for nearly a year. 
" It was no fault of his, poor gentleman, if the 
world behaved ill to him. He had paid his rent 
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punctually from first to last, and gave as little 
trouble as gentlemen could give ; and though 
obliged of late to give up her first floor, and to 
betake himself to one of the cheapest and shab- 
biest apartments in the place, she was not going 
on that account to have him treated with dis- 
respect/' And in order to convince him of this, 
she let her tongue run loose in disparagement of 
Betsy's shameful want of method, for which she 
would have certainly been dismissed on the in- 
stant, but that Mrs Todd did not know where to 
look for a successor. M. de Couvr^ listened for 

« 

some time in silence, and then suggested that 
perhaps after all Betsy was not so much to 
blame ; he had come home sooner than his wont ; 
had he only delayed his return an hour or two, 
he apartment would have been, he had no doubt, 
in excellent order. 

''Oh, that's just like you, Mounseer; you're 
allays a-making excuses for servants, allays taking 
other people's part that don't deserve it. But 
deary me, deary me, you're not going out again 
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this bitter cold day on an empty stomach. What's 
a cup of coffee without sugar or milk^ and such a 
crumb of dry bread as you eat with it 1 I'll dress 
you a chop myself, or a steak, in no time, and 
you can sit in the parlour till your own fire is 
lighted. Now, Mounseer, do for once be rea- 
sonable — that's a dear good gentleman." 

" Thank you, Mrs Todd, you are very good, but 
I have no appetite. I do not care to eat, and 
must not stay indoors, doing nothing, with so very 
much before me to do. You forget that my lost 
one is stUl absent, and that the voice within me 
says continually. Go out and search for her — go 
out and search for her." 

" God help you, poor gentleman ! how long is 
this to go on 1 Don't you yet begin to see that 
it's all labour lost ? She'll turn up some day, that 
you may depend upon ; but it will be when them 
that has took her away get tired of their prize, 
and she's glad to come back to her best friend. 
It's no use you're going out to seek her. You'll 
never find her." 
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"Nay, do not say so, good Mrs Todd; the 
chasseur, the runner, what do you call him 1 
assures me, that he is on the right scent at last, 
and that a little more money wisely laid out will 
find her/^ 

"Did ever woman hear the like? There's 
no greater rogues unhung than them runners. 
They're only robbing you, Mounseer ; they'll do 

nothing for you — ^they don't intend." 

• 

" But my countrymen tell me that if I can only 
see the justice, the magistrate himself, he will put 
everything to rights. I am going now to beg an 
interview with him." 

" Poor gentleman, poor gentleman !" exclaimed 
the honest woman, as M. de Couvr^ passed her by 
with his usual courteous bow, " it's no use argu- 
fying with him — ^he's clean out of his mind on 
that subject, and will be clean out of the body 
too, ere long, if he goes on. Well, we'll get his 
place made tidy a bit anyhow, and he shall have 
a hot supper waiting for him when he comes 
back, whether I be paid for it or no. Betsy! 
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Betsy, I say, come up here, you lazy wretch, and 
sweep out the gentleman's room, and get his 
windows cleaned a hit inside, and lay the fire. 
If I ever find you neglect him again in this 
way, you shall hear of it — do you mind what 
I say?" 



CHAPTER V. 



"THE play's the THING.'' 



Lady Belmore completed her shopping, left cards 
at the few doors that were open to receive them, 
and returned home at an hour rather earlier than 
usual. She had made an engagement for Lord 
Belmore and herself to be present that night at 
Drury Lane, and to sup, after the play was over, 
with a select party at Evans's in Covent Garden 
market. This would necessitate a comparatively 
early dinner, and she hurried back under the ap- 
prehension that her lord might have forgotten the 
circumstance and gone out. It was a relief to 
her to find that he was at home. He was still 
in the library, from which, indeed, he had never 
stirred since he betook himself to it after break- 
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fast ; and though the eyening was beginning to 
close in, and the lamps in the hall were akeadj 
lighted, he still sat in his seclusion without ring- 
ing for candles. Now Lady Belmore, though 
arrogant, irritable, and impatient of contradiction, 
was at bottom a true woman. She might be 
angry with her lord, with herself, with all the 
world ; yet her lord was still to her what he had 
ever been, the one idol before which her proud 
heart bowed itself down. She had spoken 
harshly to him in the morning, and remained as 
much convinced as ever that there was ample 
cause for the feeling which prompted her to do 
so. But it was a thing so unusual with him to 
remain indoors a whole day, and, above all, to shut 
himself up as he seemed to have done in one 
room, that, in spite of the determination with which 
she had come back to let him know that she 
would not be neglected and take it patiently, 
anxiety on his account got the better of every 
other consideration, and she walked straight, after 
delivering the boys to their tutor, towards the 
library. She tried the door, but it was fastened 
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on the inside. She knocked^ at first softly, then 
yiolently, and experienced an amount of relief, 
not to be expressed, when the demand was made 
in his voice, " Who's there 1 " 

" It's I, Frank — let me in — I want to speak to 
you. I'm afraid you're ill. Open, I beg of you, 
and let me come in.'^ There was a brief pause, 
then a movement across the room, then the bolt 
was withdrawn, and the door yielded to her pres- 
sure. She sprang in, and closing it behind her, 
threw herself at once upon Lord Belmore's neck. 

" What is it, Prank ? Tell me. I know that 
I have been harsh to you of late, and that I said 
this morning what it ill became me to say, all 
things considered. But you will forgive me, I 
know, and let me share your anxieties, whatever 
they may be. Are you ill in mind, or in body, 
or in both 1 Why do you try me by doubting 
my willingness to take my part in any evil that 
may come, to bear anything except the loss of 
your aflfection." 

" I don't doubt you, Augusta. I'm quite sure 
that you are willing to suflfer even more than you 
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have already done for my sake ; but, indeed, 
there^s nothing to tell now. I'm out of sorts, as 
you see, that's all. Things have happened of late 
to disturb me, as they may disturb us all by-and- 
by. It would do me no good, it would give you 
needless pain, if I were to involve you in them 
prematurely." 

" Then I don't share your confidence any 
longer," she exclaimed, falling back from him and 
standing erect. "Another perhaps has taken 
my place, and my presence wearies you. We 
have not seen too much of each other certainly, 
except in public, for these many months past. 
Is it your desire that we should see still less ?" 

" Augusta," replied Lord Belmore, speaking 
slowly, and as she could not fail to observe, 
solemnly, " make your mind easy on that head. 
No living woman comes between you and me — 
no living woman ever will. If that suspicion lies 
at the root of your uneasiness, dismiss it at once 
and for ever." 

*' May I believe you. Prank ? May I accept 
your words as serious words — as God's truth ? 
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Oh ! you don't know the relief they give to a 
spirit that has chafed and fretted of late over 
one dark idea, till all others seemed to have lost 
their power of appealing to it ! Tell me this 
again, and then I will know that it is true/' 

" My poor Augusta,'' replied her husband, " if it 
be any comfort to you to hear them, I will repeat 
these words every day, for they are true words."^ 

"What do I care, then, for anything in the 
world besides ! Did I not choose you in prefer- 
ence to all that other women hold to be dearest ? 
My home, when you sought it out, might not be 
a very bright one, but I made myself contented 
with it. I had wealth, station, friends — ^friends 
among my own sex, too, in abundance, such 
as they were — and perfect freedom to do as I 
liked and live with whom I pleased. All these 
I gave up for you — all these I would give up 
again a hundred times over, were it in my power 
to choose once more. Only let me keep your 
love, and I am more than repaid; I am rich 
indeed." 

"Well, well, I did you great wrong, that I 
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know — ^but we can't recall the pasfr; we must 
make the most of the present, and of the future 
too, so long as fate will allow/' 

" You don't repent the past, do you ? I don't. 
So long as I am with you, and know that your 
happiness is in my keeping, what is there for me 
to care for besides ? But you are ill." 

" Not quite well, certainly, but I shall be better 
by-and-by. You are home early to-day." 

" Yes, but you know we hare an engagement 
this evening, and the dinner is ordered punc- 
tually at four." 

" An engagement ! I had forgotten that. Is 
it quite necessary that we should keep it? 
Couldn't you send an excuse ? " 

" There's no time for that now, but if you are 
too unwell to go out, we will stay at home, and 
make the best excuse we can to-morrow. I shall 
regret it, though." 

" No, no, I'm not ill enough for that. I would 
not giye you a moment's pain that could be 
avoided, only to spare myself. If we dine at 
four, it's time we were dressing." 
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His voice was soft and tender as he spoke, 
yet, strange to say, he made no movement to 
accept the caress with which she seemed anxi- 
ous to reward this prompt compliance with her 
wishes. On the contrary, he stepped back a pace 
or two, and pretended to look for something on 
the table behind him. She was too sharp-witted 
not to notice that the movement was a voluntary 
one, and her pride took fire. She turned round, 
quitted the library, and when they met again, as 
they soon afterwards did, in the drawing-room, 
wore the same air of cold indifference which she 
had worn in the morning. The dinner passed 
with scarcely an exchange of words between 
them ; and when, by-and-by, the carriage was 
announced, husband and wife entered it silently. 

Of all the minor trials to which human nature 
can be subjected, of all the lesser sufferings to 
which flesh is heir, there are few more difficult to, 
go through with and sustain than to be com- 
pelled, when your spirits are exhausted, and your 
whole nature out of tune, to bear yourself as if 
you and care were utter strangers. Both Lord 
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and Lady Belmore arrived at the entrance of 
Drury Lane Theatre troubled and anxious. 
They carried their anxiety with them, up the 
stone steps along the corridor, and round into 
her ladyship's box, where a party of three gentle- 
men and a lady had airived before them. These 
seemed to be in the highest possible spirits, and 
their greetings to the new-comers were hearty 
and joyous. My lady made a strong effort and 
caught the infection ; her lord struggled also, but 
not so successfully. He was rallied, of course, 
on his troubled aspect, and charged with having 
the cares of the nation on his back, " which I 
hold to be a burden especially inappropriate to- 
night/' continued his fair antagonist, " when we 
have the merits of this wondrous debutante to 
judge of. You have not seen the OTarrel yet, 
my lord, I think. Have you ? " 

"No,'' replied Lord Belmore, "somehow the 
drama has been out of favour with me of late. I 
have not had the opportunity of seeing her, but 
they tell me she is an astonishing creature." 

*' Astonishing ! I should think so," observed 
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one of the gentlemen, a small neat man with a 
considerable brogue, and an eye bright as the 
morning star. " If she can't come up to Siddons 
in the dignity of the Roman matron, she goes 
infinitely beyond her in pathos and true feeUng. 
I wish we had had * Venice Preserved ' to-night — 
there, she is in her glory ; it is not acting, it is 
the thing itself." 

" I don't agree with you, Tom,'' interposed, 
in a strong Scotch accent, another gentleman, 
like the first speaker, of slender build, but with 
an expressive, almost handsome countenance; 
" there never was, nor ever will be, an actress 
like Siddons. She is as great in Juliet as in 
Lady Macbeth ; and for pathos and true feeling 
I defy you to pick out a character in the whole 
range of the English drama that will compare 
with that of Juliet." 

" Well, gentlemen," observed the third male 
occupant of the box, whose aspect bore a strong 
resemblance to that of a corpse which had been 
buried and dug up again, " we'U soon have an op- 
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portunity of judging who's right and who's wrong. 
For my part I consider * Venice Preserved' to 
be one of the most absurd of the many absurd 
pieces that retain their hold upon the English 
stage, and the character of Belvidera to be ex- 
actly that which no woman of genius would 
condescend to play. But Juliet tries the mettle 
of the best, and we shall see presently whether 
the new favourite can make us forget the old. 
I hold myself quite impartial in the matter." 

" Hush ! " exclaimed Lady Belmore, " the call- 
bell is ringing, and as I really am a lover of the 
drama, I beg that you will keep silence till the 
drop-scene falls." 

The order was obeyed. The speakers held their 
peace when the curtain rose, and spoke no more 
during the progress of the act. They held their 
peace, however, more as critics watching for de- 
fects than as men enthralled by any deep sense of 
the beautiful. The pageant was grand, and every 
character that came and went across the stage 
was well sustained. No wonder. It was an era of 
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marvellous histrionic power, when the Kembles, 
Young, Murray, Abbot, were in their prime, and 
their influence made itself felt by all who came 
in contact with them. And to this, not unna- 
turally, the occupants of Lady Belmore^s box 
attributed no small measure of the satisfaction 
which they derived from the first appearance 
of the new Juliet. They reserved their discus- 
sion, therefore, when the drop-scene fell, arriving 
only at this result — that all that dress and a 
graceful form and manner could do for her was 
done for th« object of their very guarded pane- 
gyric. A widely -different effect was produced 
when the second act began. There was no' 
occasion then to call for silence ; every lip was 
mute of its own accord, every eye fixed, every 
ear open to take in, one by one as they were 
uttered, the thrilling, moving sentences that gave, 
not the reflex, but the reality of love's young 
dream. There was no recurrence on this occa- 
sion, when the drop-scene fell, to critical dis- 
cussion. With one consent sentence came forth, 
It is perfect 1 And Lord Belmore, whose taste 
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the world of London acknowledged to be perfect, 
was appealed to to confirm the verdict. Why 
is he so pale ? Why is it that he has no word 
to utter — no answer to make to the appeal 
which is addressed to him? 

" Frank, you are ill again,^' said Lady Belmore, 
rising and looking back towards him. " I was 
certain there was something very wrong before 
we set out : let us go home." 

" No, no,'' replied Lord Belmore, making a 
great effort, " it is past now ; Tm all right 
again. I can't account for it ; my circulation 
seemed to stop for a moment ; it goes on again 
now. What a piece of acting ! It is a reality, 
not a sham." 

" Didn't I tell you so!" observed the gentle- 
man who seemed to regard Miss O'Farrel as his 
peculiar protSgSe. " Didn't I say that Siddons 
herself couldn't come near her in the display 
of pathos! Why, she stopped his lordship's 
pulses, and, egad! she went near to stopping 
mine too." 

" Spoken like a veritable Irishman," replied he 
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of the Doric twang ; " but I'm not going to con- 
tradict you ; it's the finest thing that was ever 
seen on the London stage." 

Just as these words were uttered, Lord Bel- 
more rose with a sort of start, and turned towards 
the box-door. It was evident to the whole party 
now that something serious was the matter. His 
movement was agitated and rapid, and his hand 
made more than one efibrt to grasp the handle 
of the door before it succeeded. AU sprang to 
their feet, and Lady Belmore, rushing forward, 
seized his arm, just in time to prevent him from 
passing alone into the anteroom, possibly be- 
yond it. 

" Don't go out into the night air. Prank I 
Eemember we sent the carriage away. Sit down 
here beside the fire, and Malone or Grant will 
call a coach. We will go home at once ; we ought 
not to have come at aU. The light and heat and 
the play are too much for you.'' 

" I'm sorry to be so disagreeable," said Lord 
Belmore, looking round on his guests with a 
ghastly smile, " but I really can't help it. Don't 
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let me break up the party by any means. The 
heat and the excitement are rather more than I 
can bear, but I shall be better by-and-by. You 
stay the play out. I will go on to Evanses and 
try what a little quiet will do for me ; and if I 
don^t feel better after a while I will go home. 
Pray return all of you to the box ; you will miss 
the very best part of the play.^* 

" No, no/* replied Lady Belmore ; " I at least 
can't return — I will go with you. Do you think 
the best acting in the world would interest me^ 
knowing that you are ill 1 '* 

" Or any of us ? " added her friends, with one 
consent ; " we will all go with you." 

" Then I don't go at all,'' replied Lord Bel- 
more ; " the disposition to faint will pass off, I 
daresay — ^indeed it is pretty well over already. 
You go back to the box, I will wait here till 
the play is over, and then we will adjourn in a 
body to Evans's." 

He spoke with a firmer voice than before, and 
the pallor had left his cheek. His guests, there- 
fore, after some hesitation, real or pretended, did 
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as he had desired, but Lady Belmore remained 
with her husband. Whatever the feelings might 
have been which were uppermost with her when 
they entered the house, her only thought now 
seemed to be how to nurse and sustain him. 
And she succeeded. At first he was restless, 
under the pressure, as it seemed, of great pain. 
He rose up, walked to and fro, sat down again, 
and paid little heed to the words of tenderness 
which she addressed to him, but by degrees his 
sufiFerings appeared to abate, and by-and-by he 
sat still and calm. His manner towards herself 
likewise became afiectionate. He said kind and 
grateful things which brought tears into her 
eyes. 

" Oh yes, Fm all right now — ^what thunders 
of applause ! did you ever hear the like ? That 
girl will make her own fortune, and if I don't 
deceive myself, set up a new standard of acting 
in this country." 

The play was over. The ladies and gentle- 
men who had sat it out came into the anteroom 
full of admiration. There had been no such in- 
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tellectual treat in their day; they were deter- 
mined to seek out and cultiyate the personal 
acquaintance of such an enchantress. Of course 
they could not think of diluting the pleasure they 
had just received by mixing it with anything 
baser, and it was an immense satisfaction to them 
to find that the invalid was better. Therefore 
all were ready and willing to restrain their criti- 
cal observations till they should find a more fit- 
ting opportunity of putting them forth over the 
supper-table. The carriages had been ordered to 
meet them at this hour, and to the carriages 
they would go. 

In the times about which we are writing, pri- 
vate boxes were more frequent in our great 
theatres than, they are now, and being hired for 
the most part by the season only, they had not, 
all of them, what private boxes usually have now, 
their own special means of ingress and egress. 
Lady Belmore's box was one of those which could 
be approached only by the common corridor; and 
along that, and down the main flight of steps, 
our party proceeded. They walked in groups : 
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Lady Belmore attended by her three poets, his 
lordship escorting the popular authoress, who 
made up the sum of their party. As they de- 
scended the grand staircase, their eyes fell upon 
two persons — a man and a woman — who seemed 
to have planted themselves, for some purpose or 
another, close to one of the ticket-takers' boxes. 
There was nothing very peculiar about the ap- 
pearance of the woman : she might be a respect- 
able tradesman's wife, or a gentleman's house- 
keeper, or anything except a lady. The man 
was tall, wore a cloak with velvet trimmings, and 
a three-cornered hat, which surmounted a face 
perfectly smooth and a well-powdered head. 
Lady Belmore and her three attendants swept 
by them, neither noticed nor taking any notice. 
Lord Belmore, instantly that his glance fell upon 
them, swerved to one side, taking his lady-com- 
panion with him. He had already drawn the 
collar of his overcoat up over the lower part of 
his face, and now, with a hasty stride, he carried 
the lady who hung upon his arm towards that 
outlet in the barrier which was furthest removed 
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from the little group. Jost then, as chance 
directed, there came rushing down the steps a 
crowd of some hundreds of well-dressed people, 
almost all of whom swarmed through the outlet 
where the man and woman were standing. Whe- 
ther they carried the pair away with them by 
the impulse of that rush, or whether the pair 
made an effort to pierce through the throng and 
got blocked up in it, the closest observer would 
have found it difficult to determine ; but this 
much Lord Belmore saw : he saw the man and 
the woman struggling to reach the further outlet, 
just as he was passing through it, and entered 
his carriage after handing his companion in, un- 
certain whether they were near him or far re- 
moved from him when the door was shut. 

The supper-party at Evans's was a complete 
success. The merits of the play as well as of the 
principal performer were discussed with judgment 
and perfect impartiality. The Irish poet sang 
some beautiful lyrics of his own composing, set 

to the music of his country ; the Scotchman 

« 

repeated odes second to none in the English 
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language ; and the Englishman criticised both with 
an acrimony which would have disgusted, but 
for the wit which tempered and gave it lustre. 
As to Lord Belmore, he laboured, and not un- 
successfully, to hold his own in that brilliant 
throng. He drank freely, and, as the wine took 
eflfect, rose to the level of the occasion. The 
short hours of the morning were considerably 
advanced before the party broke up, and the 
drive to Belmore House was performed under a 
cloudless moon and in profound silence. 



CHAPTER VL 



DOGBEBKIES. 



We left M. de Couyr^ wrapt up in his cloak^ and 
preparing to renew a search which he had carried 
on from day to day for rather more than five 
months, without, as it seemed^ approaching one 
jot nearer than when he first began to the object 
which he sought. He turned his face now, as he 
had often done before, towards Bow Street, and 
made direct to the office of the magistrate there. 
It was a very difierent place in all its appliances 
then from what it is now. Metropolitan police 
in those days there were none. The guardians 
of the night were parish watchmen, generally old, 
not unfrequently feeble, whose habit it was to 
call the hours as they struck, and to warn thereby 
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thieves, and other enfants d^industriey that they 
were free to prosecute their several callings with- 
out any danger of interruption for a space, say, 
of fifty minutes. As to the day, that was sup- 
posed to take care of itself. A few very shrewd 
but unscrupulous men, called Bow Street runners, 
either knew, or were assumed to know, all the bad 
characters in London — all their haunts — ^all their 
projects; while bailiflfe and tipstaves were pre- 
pared, on the due issue of writs, to take into cus- 
tody unfortunate debtors, and to shut them up in 
sponging-houses or jails, possibly for life, for the 
value of five pounds. Meanwhile the great conser- 
vator of the peace of the metropolis held his court 
in Bow Street, whence orders went forth which 
none would venture to disobey, and before which 
criminals and suspected persons were arraigned 
and examined. The chief magistrate at Bow Street 
was, indeed, so late as the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, a very great man ; — one whom not 
even a minister of state could approach without 
awe, and whom all others of the king's subjects 
thought of very much as the believers in the veiled 
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prophet may have thought of him whose face 
they were never permitted to see, though of his 
power the consciousness was always present with 
them. 

Towards this awful tribunal M. de Couvrd bent 
his steps in the afternoon of that wintry day of 
which we have thus far traced the progress. He 
was feeble and somewhat exhausted with his long 
walk in the morning. His progress was therefore 
slow, but he came within view of his destination 
a good hour before the wintry sun had begun to 
go down. The office was still open, and before 
the doors several men, distinguished only from 
other civilians by wearing each of them a red 
waistcoat under his blue coat, were lounging. 
They seemed to recognise the stranger the mo- 
ment he appeared, and to be aware of the object 
of his coming. 

" Here he is again, Joe 1 " observed one of their 
number, who seemed to exercise a certain amount 
of authority over the rest. "Poor devil ! Tm really 
very sorry for him. He forks out pretty freely 
for a foreigner, though, and we really must try to 
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do something for him. What do you say 1 shall 
I state his ease to the Beak ? " 

" What good would that do, Mr Townsend ? " 
replied the person addressed as Joe ; " the Beak 
could not help him a bit more than we. Besides, 
who cares to interfere in cases like his ? aint they 
as plenty as blackberries ? and if we set ourselves 
to ferret them all out, who'd be the gainers ? 
You leave him to me : Fll give him a bit of 
advice that'll be worth a fiver if it's worth a 
penny!" 

" I daresay," replied Mr Townsend, laughing, 
" as well worth the one as the other, I make no 
doubt. But what's your dodge ? " 

" You'll hear presently ; now let's make as if 
business were brisk." 

Upon this they all assumed an air of great 
animation ; first one and then another hurrying, 
after a brief consultation, from the street through 
the office-door. The last to enter was Mr Towns- 
end, leaving Joe by himself. But just as M. de 
Couvr^ came within a few paces of the scene of 
action Mr Townsend retilmed, and entered with 
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his brother runner into close conference. Both 
appeared to be entirely unaware of the stranger's 
approach. They stood close together face to face, 
seeing ererything, yet making as if they saw 
nothing, and were attracted to him at last only 
by his well-known Yoice addressing them. Then 
both turned and greeted him. 

"Ah, M. de Couvr^'' said the senior of the 
two, not without some sympathy in his manner, 
though it was tinged not a little with contempt, 
" can't say Fm glad to see you. Fm afraid your 
coming here again bodes no good. Haven't you 
found her yet 1 " 

"No, sir, no. I can't trace her in the least. 
I hare advertised in aU the newspapers, yet no 
answers come." 

" Did you try advertising in French, as I ad- 
vised you ? " 

" Yes, yes, in French and Italian too ; but still 
there is no reply." 

"Poor gentleman! poor gentleman!" inter- 
posed Joe ; " I wonder if what Fm thinking of 
would do any good I '^ 
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" Sir/' replied M. de Couyt^, " if you can think 
of anything that will give me but the faintest 
shadow of hope I shall be for ever grateful to 
you. They tell me that if the magistrate could 
himself be interested in the case, something 
might come of it. Fve not much money, God 
help me ! but I will gladly give two guineas or 
more to any one who will be so good as to get 
me an audience.^' 

" Well, that's handsome in you," replied Joe, 
"but the tyng can't be done just yet. The 
Beak's very busy, isn't he, Mr Townsend ? He 
couldn't be seen to-day, could he ? " 

" Seen to-day ! " replied Mr Townsend, " I 
should think not. Why, you know, he has the 
great Spitalfields murder before him now, and to- 
morrow he will be busy putting the Alien Act in 
force against ten spies. Ay, by the Lord ! ten 
spies, M. de Couvr^, all taken at diflferent places. 
One in Dover, one at John of Groat's House, one 
down at Myrther Tidvale in Wales, two at 
Bantry Bay, three " 

" But I wouldn't take up ten minutes of his 
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time. I could state my case so clearly, so quickly, 
that in five mioutes he would be able to adrise, 
and then my mind would be at rest — at least I 
think so.*^ 

" Now it's no use your supposing anything of 
the sort, M. de Couvre. Sir John knows nothing 
about you more than my friend Mr Jenkins, and 
I have told him. He never seed the runaway 
more than we done. He hasn't a notion any 
more nor we who can have took her away. Why, 
God bless my soul ! we haven't so much as a pic- 
ture or a print to guide us. How should he put 
you on a new scent without something of that 
sort ? And if we can't, who go about everywhere, 
how should Sir John ? Lord love you ! he never 
moves from that there arm-chair, except it be to 
go home to his wittles and his bed. If you've 
anything fresh to say, why, Mr Jenkins and I 
will hear it. If not, I'm afraid it would only be 
throwing good money after bad, if we got you 
the interview; which we couldn't possibly do 
under three guineas, if for so little " 

" Get me the interview, and the three guineas 
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shall be forthcoming — get me the interview, for I 
hare something new to communicate. You say 
that if you had a portrait to guide you, there 
would be a better chance of finding her ; well, I 
hare a portrait which is still like, though it was 
taken a good many years ago, while she was little 
more than a child, a young girl scarcely arrived 
at womanhood." 

"Ah!" interposed the man answering to the 
name of Joe, " there's something in that. Let's 
see the picture if you've got it here. We may do 
something with that " 

" Pardon me, gentlemen," replied M. de Couvrd, 
" I mean you no disrespect, but the portrait is 
very sacred in my eyes. I brought it with me to 
show to the magistrate if I could gain admittance 
to his presence ; but I couldn't show it to any- 
body else. Here are the guineas, take me only 
to the magistrate, and I will pay the fee will- 
ingly." 

" Why, you wouldn't think of doing anything 
so foolish as offer money to a magistrate in open 
court, would you ? " 
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'^Anything that is usual, auythiug that is 
right. I don't care how the mone/s disposed of, 
so that I get what I beg for. Only introduce me 
to the magistrate^ and you can hare the fee now, 
or when the interview is over." 

" I'm really very sorry for the gentleman," 
said Mr Townsend, addressing himself to his 
brother officer. " I think we must put a bold face 
on it and get him what he wants, if that is pos- 
sible, ril go to Sir John myself, and if any- 
body can persuade him to break through a rule, 
I'm the man, as you know." 

" You're the man, Mr Townsend, there can be 
no doubt of that. He'll do it, M. de Couvr^, if 
anybody can ; keep up a good heart. A minute's 
talk with Sir John would be worth fire guineas 
five times told to you. Didn't you say five 
guineas ? " 

" No, sir," said M. de Couvr^, " I said three. 
But three, or five, or whatever it may be, I will 
not grudge the last farthing I possess, if I see but 
a prospect of recovering my lost treasure." 

" Five guineas will do it, I'm pretty sure," 
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said Mr Townsend, turning at the same time and 
disappearing through the doorway. 

M. de Couvr^, left alone with the eloquent and 
disinterested Mr Jenkins, appeared to shrink 
altogether within himself. He paid no heed 
whatever to the words of encouragement and 
consolation which fell from that humane indivi- 
dual. He did not hear, at all events he returned 
no answer to his questions. No great interval of 
time, however, was allowed for this one-sided 
conversation, for presently a third officer came 
out, and begged M. de Couvre to follow him. 
He obeyed the summons, and being led through 
a somewhat dark passage, was ushered by a side 
door into the court-room. It was quite empty, 
except that upon the bench of justice sat a portly 
gentleman in a lawyer's gown and wig, with two 
or three officers or runners standing behind him. 
Among these officers M. de Couvre failed to de- 
tect Mr Townsend, though he looked eagerly 
round for him. The magistrate's face was grave 
and stem. There was a cast or squint in the 
eyes as he raised them from some papers which 
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lay before him, and directed them towards the 
stranger ; and his voice when he spoke was harsh. 

" Mr Townsend has persuaded me to see you, 
sir, and to hear what you've got to say ; but you 
must be quick about it — my time's not my own." 

" Sir, permit me to offer you my humble 
thanks for condescending to see me, and to hear 
my sad " 

" Damn the thanks, let's hear the story ! I'm 
not here to listen to blarney." 

" Six months ago I was, though an exile, as 
happy as a man could be who had lost his 
country and his home. My niece, dearer to me 
than a daughter, was everything to me — my prop, 
my stay, the one ewe lamb that lay in my 
bosom." 

" And your niece ran away from you — is that 
it?" 

" Some scoundrel stole her, she didn't run 
away. She was inveigled, deceived, stolen, as 
this letter which she left for me on my table 
will show. Take it, sir, read it, and judge for 
yourself." 
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" I can't read your French jargon ; don't hand 
that to me, but tell me what you want, and tell 
it at once." 

9 

" I want to recover my darling. I want you 
to put the law in force, and to get her back for 
me. 

" Get her back, my good man — how can I do 
that ? I might put these gentlemen on her track 
if I knew what she was like, or if you could give 
us any sort of clue. Did anybody use to come 
after her when she Jived with you ? and if any- 
body did, who was it ? " 

" Nobody came after her that I'm aware of, 
but she lived too much in public. Noble crea- 
ture that she was, she put aside her gentle 
breeding, outraged her delicate sensitiveness, and 
earned a subsistence for herself and me, as a 
singer on the stage. It was a terrible thought at 
first to submit to such degradation, but what are 
we poor exiles to do ! — Can you help me ? " 

" Blowed if I can, unless you give me a better 
clue than this. * Lord love you! it's the com- 
monest thing in the world for girls to go ofi^ from 
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the stage in this country, especially if theyVe 
pretty. What was she like?" 

" Here, sir, is her portrait. I brought it on 
purpose to show to you. Treat it tenderly, I 
pray you," said the old man, handing the minia- 
ture at the same time to the occupant of the 
bench. " I pray over it as I would before a por- 
trait of the Virgin — not for the world would I 
hare it profaned." 

The magistrate took the miniature in his hand 
and held it up. He held it up, however, not for 
his own satisfaction exclusively, but for that of his 
attendant officers likewise, all of whom reached 
forward and gazed at it over his shoulder. A 
rude sort of whistle escaped from the magistrate's 
lips, and he said something which seemed to 
amuse his myrmidons, for they burst into a coarse 
laugh. The blood of the Frenchman began to 
boil — ^his eyes flashed as he gave utterance to a 
malediction, which, however, as it was uttered in 
French, nobody seemed to care about. 

" Keep your temper, Mr Descouver — isn't that 
your name >" interposed the magistrate : " we 
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allow no disrespect to the bench in this country. 
If these gentlemen be to help you in ferreting 
out your runaway, it stands to reason that they 
must know what she's like. Now, I'll give you a 
bit of advice : Go to all the theatres in London, 
to one after another, erery night if you like; 
these gentlemen, or some of them, are great play- 
goers likewise ; they'll see you there, though you 
don't see them. Take your seat in the pit, and 
cast your eyes about you, especially in the direc- 
tion of the third-tier boxes ; you've a chance of 
seeing her there some of these nights, and if you 
don't, why, then, walk into the saloons. Many a 
runaway we've got back for her friends by fol- 
lowing this course, and I recommend you to 
adopt it." 

" Is that aU ? " 

" Yes, that's all for the present, and a very- 
satisfactory all it ought to be to you. Mr 
Jenkins, see this gentleman out, and don't for- 
get the fee.'^ 

Mr Jenkins, who stood close to the bench, 
descended immediately into the area where the 
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Frenchman was standing, restored to him the 
portrait, and requested him to follow. M. de 
Couvr6 obeyed mechanicallj, and reached the 
dark passage beyond without giving a thought 
to the pecuniary engagement into which he had 
entered. But his guide was not so oblivious. 

" Now, sir, the five guineas," he said, holding 
out his hand. 

" True, true, the guineas, but not five — not 
five — only three. I haven't five guineas in the 
world.'' 

" You are a pretty fellow I aint you ? You 
come here and get us to do the wrong thing, and 
then try to beat the court down in its fees! 
Five, I say — five guineas! Stump up, or, by 
the living jingo, FU commit you ! " 

" Take all I have," replied the poor Frenchman, 
emptying his pocket of the four guineas which 
he had brought with him. " You may do with 
me what you will, but this is my all ! my all ! " 

" Then go about your business like a beggarly 
Frenchman as you are," answered the oflBcer, 
grasping the coins and transferring them to his 
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own pocket. " Blowed if you don't fare worse 
if ever you show yourself here again ! " 

The poor Frenchman, haying replaced the pre- 
cious miniature next his heart, passed out of the 
doorway into Bow Street, and turned homewards. 
He heard but indistinctly the peals of laughter 
with which the court that he had just quitted 
rang. 

" Didn't I do the Beak famous ? " ejaculated Mr 
Townsend, flinging aside the gown and wig, and 
with difficulty getting his words out, so intensely 
were his risible faculties excited " Blowed if ever 
anybody saw the like ! Well, Jenkins,'' he con- 
tinued, as that worthy joined the conclave, 
" let's see the guineas, the five guineas that the 
old mufi^ paid for the excellent advice we gave 
him." 

" The beggar hadn't five guineas to pay. Egad ! 
you should have seen how I frightened him when 
I spoke of committal. He'll not trouble you any 
more, that I'll be bound for." 

" What!" cried Mr Townsend, "you don't mean 
to say he bilked you ? " 
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" No, no, not quite that ; I got four out of 
him. Poor devil ! weVe cleaned him out, I reckon. 
You can't get mora from a cat than his skin/' 

" Oh, well, four's better nor nothing. But 
wasn't it capital ? — didn't I do the Beak like 
a trump ? " 

" No doubt — no doubt ; it's the best farce I 
ever see — ha ! ha ! ha ! You couldn't have 
done it, though, but for the hint I gave you. The 
theatre was the dodge ; nothing like it — ^nothing 
like it ! I wonder what Sir John would say if 
he knew how capitally we act for him on fitting 
occasions." 



CHAPTER VII. 

ADVICE FOLLOWED. 

Meanwhile the subject of this sprightly dia- 
logue was bending his steps wearily towards St 
Ann's, Soho, indignant at the treatment which 
he had himself received, still more angry because 
of the want of respect with which his precious 
miniature had been treated, and altogether at a 
loss how to reconcile the behariour of the magis- 
trate with his own notions of what might be looked 
for in a person filling so responsible an office 
under the crown of civilised England. Indigna- 
tion, anger, and astonishment, however, all faded 
away as the road seemed to lengthen out before 
him. He had greatly overtaxed his physical 
strength, and gradually but surely the old image. 
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whicli had fiUed his mind for many long months 
past, filled it again entirely. He saw nothing as 
he tottered along except one beautiful counte- 
nance beaming upon him with an expression half 
tender, half joyous — one fairy form, round which all 
that gives grace and dignity to womanhood seemed 
to have gathered. His ear took in, for it could 
not do otherwise, the tramp of passing crowds, the 
hubbub of many voices, the rattle of carts and 
carriages. But these various sounds, as they 
passed into the sensorium, blended and became 
one with the tones of a low silver voice, which 
spoke to him of love, and duty, and gratitude. 
"Is she lost to me for ever ? shall I greet her 
again no more ? My darling ! my darling ! only 
let me know where you are, and why you left 
me ! I was not unkind to you, was I ? I never 
meant to be unkind. She was the very apple 
of mine eye. Shall I never look upon that face 
again, except in my dreams 1 Shall I listen 
to that voice no more, except as it speaks to 
me now ? " 

So ran his thoughts, all in one direction, his 
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pace slackening as these grew more and more 
despondent, till he found himself in a narrow 
street, flanked on the side opposite to that 
along which he passed by a huge building, 
which he recognised as the side wall of Covent 
Garden Theatre. A sudden light flashed into his 
mind. He recalled the words of the magistrate 
— coarsely uttered, but not on that account to be 
neglected — and a ray of hope, brighter than any 
which for many a day had cheered him, feU upon 
his spirit. 

" Why should I not ? FU do it— FU do it," 
he said to himself, and speaking in his native 
tongue. " ni go to them all, one after another ; 
who knows but* good may come of it ? " 

So sajdng he hurried across the street, made 
for the nearest door, beside which two oil-lamps 
were burning, and found it shut. Disappointed, 
but not balked, he continued his progress till he 
found himself beside the main entrance, up the 
flight of steps conducting to which he hurried. 
Again disappointment awaited him. Here, too, 
the doors were closed, and with a sad heart he 
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was descending the steps^ when a boy flourished 
a plaj-bill in his face and asked him to buj. 

" There is no play/' he said to the boy ; " you 
see the house is not open ; why offer me that 'i " 

" But it will be in two hours, sir/' replied the 
boy ; " the houses don't open till six, and it's only 
four now, or a very little arter." 

" Trae, true ; I had forgotten : let me have 
the affiche" 

He put his hand into his pocket in search of 
the copper which the urchin asked for his wares, 
and only then had the fact recalled to his recol- 
lection that he was penniless. He had given all 
the money about him to the officer. 

" I'm very son-y," he said to the lad, " but I 
can't buy now ; I've no money. You are quite 
right, the house will open two hours hence." 

" Why, what a green you be 1 To be sure it 
do. The doors allays opens at six, and the per- 
formance begins at seven. Don't you see that 
on the bills ? Can't you read 1 " 

" To be sure — to be sure," muttered the old 
man to himself. " God help me ! my faculties 
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are forsaking me. I shall forget eyerything — 
everything except my one bitter sorrow." 

He descended the steps as these words escaped 
him, hurried through the market-place, and, 
taking with marvellous accuracy every short cut, 
reached No. 39 St Ann Street just as the church- 
clock struck five. He rang the bell, and almost 
immediately the door was opened by Mrs Todd 
herself. 

" There now — ^there now V' exclaimed the good- 
hearted landlady ; " you be come at last, be 
you? You'll kill yourself, Mounseer; that's 
certain. And the steak that I dressed for you 
with my own hands, why, it would be cold, but 
I've kep it on the trevit by the kitchen-fire this 
hour past. Come in — come in, and eat your 
dinner. No, no ; not up-stairs. I've laid it in 
the parlour, and got you a pint of good ale, and 
as mealy and well-boiled a potato as ever gentle- 
man need set his teeth to." She threw open the 
parlour-door as she spoke, and exhibited to M. 
de Couvr^'s gaze as pleasant a spectacle as a man 
hungry and tired would wish to set his eyes upon. 
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A bright fire blazed in the grate ; a dinner-table, 
neatly covered, was set out to the best advan- 
tage by the light of two mould-candles ; and a 
shining pint-pot, with a rummer-glass standing be- 
side it, flanked the only cover which her modesty 
had permitted her to lay. M. de Couvr^, how- 
ever, made as if he would pass on to the stair- 
case ; and when regard for the man so far over- 
came respect for the gentleman as to make her 
put herself directly in his way, he waved her to 
stand aside, thanking her, however, for all her 
kmdness. 

"Not to-night, good Mrs Todd. There's no 
time for anything of the sort now. Fve seen 
himself, and he advised me to go to the theatre ; 
and I mean to go to them all, one after another. 
I shouldn't have time to eat anything, even if 
I had the inclination, which I have not." 

" Heard ever woman the like ? You've taken 
no food all this blessed day ; and you talk of 
going to the theatre 1 Mr Discover — Mr Dis- 
cover, do you mean to bring an honest woman 
into trouJ)le 1 You'll die, and be brought home 
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a corpse to No. 39, and therell be a coroner and 
a inquest ; and mj lodgers will leare me, and 111 
nerer get any more. And all this because you're 
so obstinate that you won't eat a mouthful of 
vittles, though it's been dressed on purpose for 
you. I didn't think you would treat me so." 

She put her apron to her eyes, and wept. 
Now M. de CouYr^, whatever else he might be 
able to bear, never in all his life could resist 
a woman's tears. He begged Mrs Todd not to 
distress herself, and turned at once into the 
parlour. 

'^ But I must make haste, dear madam. There's 
always a crush for good places in the pit, and to 
the pit I'm desired to go. Prom the front rows 
of the pit, you know, we can command a view of 
the whole nouse. If she be there, I will see her. 
Yes, yes, I will see her." 

" Oh, that's it ! " replied the landlady ; " I see 
what you're put up to. .He advises you to 
look for her in the theatres. Did he drop ever 
a word about the saloons V 

" To be sure he did. ^ Look well thrpugh the 
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boxes, especially into the third tier ; and, if you 
don't see her there, look for her in the saloons/ 
These were his very words/' 

"The slandering scoundrel!" muttered Mrs 
Todd ; " the cruel beast ! But why not ? — ^why 
not 1 The best of them, poor things 1 come to 
that at last ; and so may she, though I don't 
belieye it. Well, now," she continued, speaking 
aloud, " I understand what you are after ; and 
if you'll only eat your dinner like a good gentle- 
man, 111 get myself ready and go with you. 
Two pair of eyes, you know, be better nor one ; 
and I haven't seen a play ever so long. Where 
do you mean to go ? If it's all the same to you, 
I'd like to go to Drury Lane, because my first- 
floor's gone crazy about a new actress, who, he 
says, is the beautifulest and the cleverest creature 
that ever was seen." 

"By all means," replied the Frenchman. 
" Drury Lane to-night, Covent Garden to-morrow 
night, the Lyceum the night after, the Haymar- 
ket the night after that, the " 

** Stop, stop ! " interrupted Mrs Todd ; " one at 
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a time — one at a time. You forget that people 
don't get into them places without paying." 

" Why, I never used to pay," he said, looking 
up sadly from the chair upon which he had seated 
himself. 

" Ah ! that was when ^' Here the good 

woman interrupted herself, and the poor French- 
man, catching what was meant, hung his head, 
and was silent. 

By this time the steak was brought in hot 
from the kitchen, and the potatoes soon followed, 
fully justifying by their appearance the descrip- 
tion which Mrs Todd had given of them. She 
helped her lodger to disencumber himself of his 
cloak, and having cut off a portion and placed it 
before him on a plate, she went away to equip 
herself for the expedition. In ten minutes she 
returned, cloaked and bonneted, to find that the 
steak, tempting as it was, had attracted but little 
of her lodger's attention. The ale was indeed 
drunk up, but of the more solid elements in the 
repast only a few morsels were consumed. It was 
something, however, to have prevailed upon him 
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to eat at all, for there is a good deal of nourish- 
ment, so at least the honest landlady took for 
granted, in a pint of XXX ale. She therefore 
refrained from delivering a second lecture, which 
would have come too late, and declared herself 
ready to attend Mounseer whithersoever he might 
conduct her. 

" But you must excuse me, sir ; no more walk- 
ing for you at present, nor for me neither. My 
first-floor had ordered a coach to dine at the 

» 

Mansion House, or to go somewhere else, but he's 
took poorly and can^t go, so he's lent it to me. 
It's at the door, and must be paid for at any rate, 
so if you be quite sure that you won't eat no more, 
the sooner we set out the better." 

M. de Couvr^, on whom every moment's delay 
pressed with the weight of ages, rose immediately. 
He resumed his cloak, and the two quitted the 
parlour together. They found a neat glass coach 
standing in the street, into which they entered, 
and were driven, under Mrs Todd's directions, 
towards Drury Lane. As they approached the 
theatre, hand after hand was held up to the coach- 
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window, and Yoice after yoice calling out, *' Bill of 
the play !" One of these bills Mrs Todd secured 
at the cost of a penny. And now, early as it was, 
they found themselves at the tail of a string of 
carriages, to win their way through which, before 
the performance should be half over, seemed to 
Mrs Todd's inexperienced eye a thing impossible. 
She therefore suggested, after fidgeting in her 
seat for a while, that they should alight when 
they were about midway between St Martin's 
Church and the theatre, and press forward on foot 
M. de Couvrd offered no objection, and the string 
was pulled, when he suddenly recollected that he 
was without money. 

"What shall we dol" he cried, wringing his 
hands : " your kindness, dear madam, stayed my 
ascent to my apartment, and I have come abroad 
again absolutely penniless." 

" I daresay we have got enough between us,'' 
replied Mrs Todd, coolly taking out her purse and 
reckoning up its contents. " Oh yes ! here's just 
as many shillings as will get us into the pit — ^we 
don't want more, you know. You'll be able to 
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walk home after youVe rested an hour or two 
— won't you, Moonseer ? " 

"Oh yes," replied M. de Couvr^, ** perfectly. 
I'm very strong now ; your beefsteak did me all 
the good in the world, and I will pay my debt 
to-morrow." 

"Fiddle-de-dee!" was the pole answer vouch- 
safed to this latter remark. 

They alighted from the carriage, with some 
difficulty made their way to the trottoir^ and 
were carried along on the crest, so to speak, of a 
living wave, till they arrived within a hundred 
yards or so of the point at which they were aim- 
ing. In front of the main entrance, and on either 
side, swarmed a crowd of many hundred persons, 
pushing and struggling, not to gain admittance, 
for the doors were still shut, but to win such 
places as would enable them to enter with the 
first rush when the entrance should be open to 
them. Mrs Todd was no bad hand in a throng. 
In this respect she was far in advance of her com- 
panion, who willingly put himself under the shadow 
of her wing, and fared better in consequence than 
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he would have done had he been alone. She gave 
as good as she got both in word and deed, and 
achieved at last a position as favourable as circum- 
stances would admit of. It was not one either 
of dignity or ease. The sensitive nature of the 
Frenchman winced under it ; but what cared Mrs 
Todd for a jam ! She could push out her elbows 
as resolutely as the rest of them, and being wiry 
and full of endurance, kept a space comparatively 
free for his use. At last the doors flew open, and 
then began a strife upon which no sane man, we 
venture humbly to suggest, having once had ex- 
perience of it will ever enter again. It was too 
fierce, however, to be lasting. Lifted off his legs, 
and holding on by Mrs Todd's cloak, his own 
being with difficulty kept out of the clutches of 
swearing men and shrieking women, M. de Couvr^ 
was carried, he could not tell how, through a hall 
and along a narrow passage. There he found his 
feet again, and the entrance-fee being duly paid 
by the lady, they tnade their way, arm-in-arm, to 
the pit All the front seats back to the tenth or 
twelfth row were already occupied, and had not 
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the lady been more master of her wits than the 
gentleman, even further back than this thej must 
haye been driven. But giving him an encourag- 
ing pull by the hand, she pressed bravely on, and 
landed herself and him as nearly as possible in the 
centre of the area. 

" We'll do nicely here, Mounseer ! " she exclaim- 
ed, squatting herself down, and wiping and fanning 
her face with her pocket-handkerchief. " I dare- 
say you're not accustomed to this sort of thing, 
but we don't mind it. They mean no harm them 
people ; they are true John Bulls, they are. All 
they want is to get their pennyworth, and on the 
whole I think we've got ours. They'll sit down 
in front when the play begins, never fear. They're 
only admiring the house now, just as you may do 
if you like to look round. Deary me, how hot it 
is ! Wouldn't I just like a glass of giuger-beer ! " 

M. de Couvr^ scarcely heard ; he certainly paid 
no attention to his companion. He sat for a 
minute or two, shuddering at the recollection of 
the scene through which he had just pased ; and 
then, as if stirred by a sudden impulse, stood bolt 
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upright, and gazed at the boxes, with his back 
turned to the stage. They filled, but more slowly 
than the pit — one party after another dropping 
in, and occupying the chairs or benches which 
hired officials had kept for them. This was along 
the two lower tiers, except in some three or four 
on each side nearest to the stage, which, being 
private boxes, could not be invaded by the crowd. 
It was diflferent in the third tier. Women arrayed, 
some in evening, some in morning attire, took 
their places there at random, intermingling with 
men whose dress was such as is rarely seen now 
except in the hunting-field. Coats of all colours, 
bright in their metal buttons, yellow waistcoats, 
white cords, and top-boots. Those, in the days of 
which we are writing, made up the costume of the 
bucks who, day by day, aired themselves between 
the hours of two and five on either side of Bond 
Street. And these abounded now in that tier of 
boxes towards which M. de Couvr^ had been 
especially directed to cast his eyes. He scanned 
them through and through, over and over, watch- 
ing each batch of new-comers as they arrived. 
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but seeing nothing on which his eye cared to 
linger. 

By-and-by the orchestra struck up, and in due 
time, before a house crammed from floor to ceiling, 
the stage-curtain rose. There was an immediate 
cry, " Sit down!" " Hats off! " and M. de Couvr6, 
among the rest, was compelled to obey it. He 
sat down, and so did his companion. What 
to him was the pageant which riyeted the atten- 
tion of that yast assembly ! What the charm of 
the acting, which wrung tears from the eyes of 
the simple, as well as of the educated, and carried 
away with it the sympathies of all classes ! His 
thoughts were far away from these things. In 
Tain for him OTarrel breathed forth the words, — 

** Oh ! swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon. 
That monthly changes in her circled orb. 
Lest that thy love prove also variable.*' 

He heard them not, or, hearing, took no note. 
Not so Mrs Todd. She had come with the most 
beneyolent intentions. It was her settled purpose 
to giye up all her care to the investigation on 
which he was bent ; but before the first dialogue 
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in the drama, her goodly resolution fled like 
darkness before the dawn. Nor could she, even 
when first the drop-scene fell, so entirely with- 
draw her attention from the play as to contribute, 
in any material degree, to the success of his 
endeavours. Conscience, however, began by de- 
grees to stir within her ; and at the close of the 
second act, she also stood up and looked around 
her. For a while her gaze was vacant enough, 
but at last, with a cry which made itself heard 
over the buzz of conversation, she grasped M. de 
Couvr^ by the arm. 

"Look there! — ^look there!" she exclaimed, 
pointing in the direction, not of the third tier, but 
of the private boxes. " Don't you see ? — don't you 
see ? " 

" See what 1 " replied M. de Couvre, roused to 
a state of high excitement. " Where is she ? " 

" There !— there ! " cried Mrs Todd again. " Oh 
yes, I understand," she continued, speaking hur- 
riedly, " but that won't do. Come with me, Mr 
Discover. Never mind the play. If you hope 
to see her again, come with me." 
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Without waiting for an answer she began 
scrambling over the benches ; M. de Couvr^ fol- 
lowing with all the eagerness which hope newly 
awakened inspires. Not without much resistance, 
and many outbursts of indignation from those 
whom they incommoded, the excited, pair forced 
their way to the exit ; and right through the 
barrier, without thinking for a moment of pass- 
tickets, they ran rather than walked into the hall, 
whence the staircase leading to the boxes springs 
off. 

** We want to change our places from the pit," 
she said to the ticket-collector ; " there's a party 
in one of them boxes that me and this gentleman 
want to join ; let us pass." 

" Surely, ma'am/' replied the check-taker, " only 
give me your pass-tickets, and pay the difference." 

" Pass-tickets ! I forgot them. Wait here, 
Mounseer, and I'll go back for them." 

And away she ran ; but she ran in vain. The 
guardian of the manager's interests was faithful 
to his trust. He could give no pass-tickets to 
persons coming in. If they'd been in at all they 
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ought to have got them before coming out. Re- 
member her ! How could he pretend to remem- 
ber anybody in such a crowd " No, no, good lady, 
the thing can't be done, and there's an end" 

Back she came to the hall, mortified and angry. 
She would have willingly paid for both of them, 
full price to the boxes, but her purse was empty. 
What was to be done ? 

" Well," said the ticket-collector, " if you be 
bent on seeing your friends, and have not the 
means of going to them, the next best thing is to 
wait till they come to you. You may bide here 
if you like. I won't selid you away." 

They did bide there, with what result was 
stated in a former chapter. Mrs Todd repeated 
her cry as Lady Belmore and her party descended 
thfe stairs. She took no notice whatever of her 
ladyship, however, any more than her ladyship 
condescended to notice M. de Couvr6 ; but when 
she saw Lord Belmore and the lady on his arm 
swerve from one side to the other of the outlet, 
she again seized her companion by the hand, and 
made a dash to carry him over. Then came the 
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tliTong pouring out of the house ; then a violent 
struggle on her part to press through it ; then a 
failure, and a vision of the objects of her search 
passing into the carriage which was at hand to 
receive them, and driving away. 

** Come home now, Mr Discover ; it's no use to- 
night ; but, please God, I'll find her out for you 
if she be above ground — see if I don't 1 '' 

•* I never saw her, Madame Todd ! She was 
not there ! Oh, no, no ! you must have forgotten 
how beautiful she is ! Did I not show you the 
miniature ? " 

** Miniature or no miniature, I've seen enough 
to-night to set me thinking — ay, and working too. 
Let us go home, Mounseer ; we'll do no good wait- 
ing any longer here." 



CHAPTEE VIII. 



AFTER THE FEAST. 



The drive home'from Evans's to Belmore House 
was a silent one. Lord Belmore had taken more 
wine than did him good, and lay back in a comer 
of the carriage mute but restless. Something 
not unlike a groan escaped him from time to 
time, but to articulate sounds he gave no utter- 
ance. My lady was out of humour with him, 
with herself, and with all the world. The 
memory of her husband's seizures in the box, and 
his steady determination not to see the play out, 
troubled her, and the more so that his boisterous 
merriment at supper had quite dispelled the 
alarm which naturally took possession of her 
when she first noticed his illness. Moreover, my 
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lady abhorred excess in drink. In an age when 
gentlemen were not ashamed to come reeling into 
drawing-rooms, and ladies in general made light 
of the rude things they said and did, Lady Bel- 
more had from her girlhood set her face against 
such outrageous indecency, and not without some 
show of reason traced her own fall to this strong 
feeling. For her first husband had been one of 
a set who prided themselves on their capacity for 
imbibing. It was even rumoured of him that, if 
not a member, he was more than an occasional 
guest, of that notorious club which held its orgies 
and practised its profanities in Debenham Abbey. 
These facts had been hidden from her during the 
season of courtship, and she married, more to 
please her family than herself, a man for whom 
she entertained no special preference at the mo- 
ment, and who soon forfeited what little esteem 
she had given him by his manner of life after their 
marriage. Now Lord Belmore, whatever his faults 
and failings in other respects might be, was no 
toper. Neither his tastes nor his constitution fitted 
him for deep potations, of which one consequence 
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was that^ in spite of a steady adherence to a line of 
politics which it pleased George, Prince of Wales, 
at that time to adopt, he was honoured with few 
invitations to Carlton House. For a hrief space, 
indeed, subsequently to his invasion of the sanc- 
tities of domestic life, the heir-apparent of the 
British throne seemed disposed to make a good 
deal of him. He was then a young man and a 
commoner, his father being still alive. He was a 
member likewise of the House of Commons, and 
an officer in his Majesty's Guards ; and his 
Royal Highness, taking his own view of the 
transaction, not only invited him to dinner, but 
proposed his health in a bumper as that of one 
who had well sustained the credit of the corps. 
The gallant Lothario, however, could not or would 
not get drunk, and his royal host, after one or 
two further attempts to inspire him with the lofty 
ambition of adding intemperance to profligacy, 
gave him up as a hopeless subject. He ceased 
to be either befeasted or bepraisied at Carlton 
House. It cannot be said that Lord Belmore 
experienced any profound regret at being cut off 
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from 80 much of royal favour. A man of refined 
tastes, elegant manners, and fastidious almost to 
sensitiveness, the boisterous merriment and coarse 
wit of Carlton House had no charms for him. 
He took the loss of courtly favour, therefore, with 
great complacency, and consoled himself for what 
was inevitable in the sort of society which, under 
existing circumstances, it was still in his power 
to gather round him. 

The carriage reached Belmore House as the 
stable-clock was striking three, and Lord and 
Lady Belmore stood together in the great hall 
while the bed-candles were lighted. They were 
alone, the servants having withdrawn, and Lady 
Belmore made a move towards the door. 

" I say, Augusta," exclaimed Lord Belmore 
abruptly, and speaking rather thick, " I forgot to 
tell you that I must be off early in the morning. 
I'm wanted down at Baddlesmere, and mean to 
start before you're up. But you will follow with 
the boys as soon as you can." 

" Do you mean to make a long stay, then ? 
for you know I hate Baddlesmere." 

VOL. I. H 
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" Hate, or not hate, to Baddlesmere you must 
go— ay, and remain there too, dam-me." 

" My lord, you forget yourself. I was ashamed 
of you at supper, and I am ashamed of you 
now. You may go to Baddlesmere if you choose : 
I won^t.'' 

"Won't! — egad! that's strong language: won't! 
hut you will and you shall ! " 

He rang the hell violently, and his valet made 

his appearance. 

" Fleming, pack my trunks, all of them — ^mind 
you, all of them — and tell John to have the 
chariot at the door punctually at eight o'clock ; 
get ready yourself likewise : I'm going to Bad- 
dlesmere to remain some time." 

" Very well, my lord." 

" And Fleming, tell my lady's woman to get 
her mistress's things ready also, and desire Adam 
to have the coach and ihefourgon packed, so as 
to follow with Lady Belmore and the young 
gentlemen* on Monday or Tuesday at the latest. 
Say to Bruce that I must see him before I start. 
Go and give these directions before the people 
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get to bed, and then come to me in my dressing- 



room." 



Tlie valet withdrew, and Lady Belmore, who 
had listened to all these directions without speak- 
ing a word, faced about. The light from the 
candle which she held in her hand — ^for the lamps 
had been put out, and only the embers of a 
wooden fire burnt low in the grate — fell strong 
upon her face, and showed that it was pale with 
excitement. Her blue eyes flashed, and she said 
in a tone constrained, and therefore low, — 

" As far as I am concerned, I shall counter- 
mand these orders. I remain here as long, that is 
to say, as the law will allow me." 

" Madam, the law will not allow you to remain 
in any one of my houses an hour longer than it 
pleases me. If you choose to leave me altogether 
you can do so ; you won't be without experience 
in such matters." 

" Man ! man ! are you a man to speak to me 
thus ?" She said no more, but, rushing out of the 
hall, betook herself to her own chamber. There, 
in spite of the presence of her maid — whom. 
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however, she did not notice, and before whom she 
nsuallj put complete restraint upon her own 
feelings — she dashed the candlestick down upon 
the dressing-table, and, throwing herself upon her 
face on the bed, wept bitterly. " Has it come to 
this ? — ^has it come to this ? Oh me ! oh me ! what 
shall I do ^ I may leave him if I like I I am 
not without experience in such matters 1 1 Yes, 
I will leave him," she continued, springing up. 
Then, for the fii*st time as it seemed, she dis- 
covered that she was not alone. She became 
calm in a moment. 

" Louise," she said, ** why did you not let me 
know you were here?" 

" I beg pardon, my lady ; I was getting your 
ladyship's night-dress out of the drawer, and 
couldn't suppose you wouldn't see me. I'm 
afraid the tooth pains your ladyship very much 
to-night. I never heard you complain of it as 
you did now." 

Lady Belmore looked at the speaker, more than 
half suspecting that she played a part, but the 
young woman kept her countenance, and her mis- 
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tress, willing to be deceived, allowed herself to be 
deceived. She acted on the hint which the domes- 
tic had given, and became a martyr to toothache. 
There was great eagerness, of course, to apply 
hot fomentations externally, and to drop lauda- 
num upon wool and wrap it about the tooth ; — 
and all the while the process of undressing went 
forward. Nor was another process aflfecting the 
inner man of the patient slow of beginning. With 
the necessity to control the outward show of 
bitterness came the thought that it might be 
wise to keep under the feeling itself. The 
struggle, if there was one, might be sharp, but 
it was short. 

*' My lord goes to Baddlesmere to-morrow, 
Louise ; and we are to follow on Monday or 
Tuesday. Do you think you can get ready in 
time 1 " 

** Oh yes, my lady, I daresay we can, on 
Tuesday. But has my lord forgotten that we 
have a dinner-party at home on Wednesday?" 

" No, I don't think he has ; but the business 
which calls him down is urgent — something, I 
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believe, about the coming elections — and we are 
likely, it seems, to be kept some time in the 
country. It's well that we had no engagements 
sooner ; there will be plenty of time to make our 
excuses to the people who were to have dined 
here on Wednesday.'' 

" Yes, my lady, plenty of time, and to-morrow 
your ladyship will probably do as you did the 
day before yesterday, make the gentlemen who 
come very happy without my lord." 

" To-morrow ? — oh yes ! I had forgotten. Not 
to-morrow, Louise, but to-day. Dear me ! it's 
close upon four o'clock. I mustn't keep you any 
longer out of bed." 

" Never mind me, my lady ; I'm not at- all 
tired or sleepy. I can't think of going till the 
pain abates." 

*^ Thanks, Louise ; the pain has quite left me 
now. It was only a paroxysm, brought on, I 
believe, by the intense cold, and by sitting, as 
we came home, with one of the carriage-windows 
open at the top. Good-night, Louise. I can 
do very well without you now." 
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" Good-night, my lady." 

The maid retired, happy in the deceit which 
she had passed upon her mistress, ^ot a motion 
which her lady made, not a word which her lady 
spoke, had escaped the notice of the wary Abigail; 
yet it would be unjust towards her were we to 
insinuate that she had witnessed her lady's agony 
with indiJBFerence. Quite otherwise. Her lady's 
history was well known to Louise. She had come 
to her place only about a year ago ; but the first 
proceeding of all domestics is to find out the 
secrets of the families into which they enter, and 
Louise had been both dihgent and successful in 
reading the history of the house of Belmore. Of 
the knowledge thus acquired she made only so 
much use as promised to serve her own purpose. 
By an ostentatious display of deference, and even 
of sympathy, she ingratiated herself as far as any 
one could into her lady's confidence ; and, always 
making a show to appear ignorant of facts, she 
soothed; without for a moment deceiving, the 
object of her tenderness. On the whole, she 
liked her lady, and was by her lady liked in 
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return. On one point, however, she erred. See- 
ing that between Lord and Lady Belmore there 
was a good deal of estrangement, she came to the 
conclusion that both of them either had, or were 
willing to have, liaisons elsewhere. Her great 
anxiety was to find out to which of her many 
male guests the lady had given her affections, 
in order that she might help in bringing them 
together. Watch as she might, however, pry as 
closely as she could, she was never able quite to 
satisfy herself that her lady cared for any one of 
her many friends more than for the rest. On 
one, indeed, a young painter, with whom as yet 
our readers have made no acquaintance. Lady 
Belmore did at times appear to bestow sweeter 
smiles than others secured. But then he was 
not young only, but decidedly handsome, whereas 
all the rest were either diminutive in person or 
men of a certain age, whose charm was in the 
richness of their intellect, certainly not in the 
grace of their forms or the beauty of their coun- 
tenances. Therefore Miss Louise naturally con- 
cluded that the young painter was the favourite — 
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and so, perhaps, he was. But in letting her fancy 
go more free, the lad/s-maid did injustice to her 
lady. The latter dearly loved that sort of half- 
tender talk which intellectual women know so 
well how to carry on, and which they never carry 
on so charmingly as when the object of their 
attentions happens to combine the twofold attrac- 
tion of mental power and graceful form. But 
of going beyond the line of what is called inno- 
cent flirtation Lady Belmore never dreamed. 
Poor soul ! she loved her lord with all her 
heart, with all her soul, with all her strength. 
She found out, or believed that she had discovered, 
when too late, that her love was infinitely less to 
him than his to her ; and hence, as much with a 
view to put evil thoughts out of her mind and to 
stifle the desire to upbraid and quarrel with the 
object of her devotions, she had frequent recourse 
to that somewhat too free manner of dealing with 
other men, which, while it attained its object only 
partially, and for the moment, always left her, 
when the moment fled away, more despondent 
than ever. All this, of course, the Abigail could 
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not understand; and hence on the present, as on 
many a former occasion, she went to bed wonder- 
ing, pitying, and determined to serve her mistress 
well in the matter of the young painter, or of any- 
body else, whenever the opportunity should arise. 
As to the lady herself, she had by this time 
entirely mastered her anger. What could she 
do ? How could she resist her fate ? Another 
rupture of the marriage-tie, even if it were only 
by the process of legal separation, would sink her 
to the very lowest depths ; and even more than 
this, was he not still the very light of her exist- 
ence ? the sun whose ray brought all the warmth 
to her which life could give ? Was she not un- 
just to him ; over-jealous of him ; too exacting — 
too inconsiderate 1 Ay, she was all this and 
more, and, cost what it might, she would break 
the proud spirit that ruled within her and 
wrought so much harm. She would pray — 
pray! She pray! To whom — to what? She 
believed in nothing except the present. She was, 
in philosophy, a Positivist before the time. Who, 
among the wits and wise men of the age, so 
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much as professed Christianity ? " True, Wesley 
and Whitfield had made a stir ; and the poor, 
and the ignorant, and the outcasts, were their 
followers. And here and there an eccentric 
woman of rank — a Lady Huntingdon, and such- 
like — professed to be convinced by their reason- 
ing, such as it was, and built them chapels, and 
attended on their ministrations. But, except the 
old King himself — and he had been more than 
once mad — and the bishops of whom he made 
friends, and whose business it was to teach 
Christianity because they were paid for it, no 
man or woman of any mark or note in society 
believed one word of what was called revelation, 
or paid the slightest respect to its requirements. 
Poor Lady Belmore did not know how to pray. 
Yet, if fervent wishes to do what is right partake 
at all of the nature of prayer — if resolutions bit- 
terly entered into, and promises fervently uttered, 
may be regarded as the reflex of the repentance 
not to be repented of, she was from time to time 
not prayerful only, but very, very penitent. Alas ! 
it cannot be said that she repented, even on such 
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occasions, of having left the drunken husband of 
her youth, and given herself to the man she 
adored. But she did repent of not having 
yielded, more than was her wont, to his caprices, 
and resolved never again to repel and worry 
him by a too exacting love. So thinking, so 
resolving, she fell asleep, to pass, in her dreams, 
through not a few of the incidents of her bygone 
life, strangely confused and blended with other 
events, which were either still in the future, so 
far as she was concerned, or must have come 
to her in some former state of existence. Poor 
woman ! her dreams, were rarely happy dreams. 
To-night they were peculiarly black and uncom- 
fortable. 



CHAPTER IX. 



OF THINGS PAST. 



The grey dawn of the winter's morning struggled 
through the blinds with the light of his chamber- 
candles, when Lord Belmore, obeying the call of 
his servant, got out of bed. He made his toilet 
rapidly and descended to the breakfast - room. 
It was warm and cheerful. The shutters were 
still closed, and a huge fire blazed in the grate, 
towards which he advanced stretching out his 
hands before it. By-and-by he took a seat be- 
side the table, upon which all the appliances of a 
substantial meal were laid out. But to these he 
paid little attention. A single cup of coffee, with 
a morsel of dry toast, appeased such appetite as 
he experienced. He rang the bell, and his valet, 
equipped for a journey, made his appearance. 
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" TeU Bruce I want him." 

Bruce, for so the house-steward was called, 
obeyed the summons, and stood before his lord 
— an elderly man, who had risen in the family 
from the condition of boy of all works to the 
office which he now held. Bruce belonged to 
an order of the genus homo which is now pretty 
well extinct. He had served the present lord^s 
father when the present lord was a child, and 
felt himself to be as completely one of the family 
as if the noble blood of the Harrises ran in his 
own veins. Yet Bruce had had no easy time of 
it in the old lord's day. For Charles Lord Bel- 
more was a harsh man — harsh to his wife, harsh 
to his children and to his servants — and to all 
who were dependent on him, capricious as well 
as stem. Not even such hindrances to perfect 
comfort in the servants' hall sufficed, however, a 
century or even less ago, to overcome that sense 
of reverence to their masters and mistresses 
which among the domestics of our titled and 
untitled aristocracy partook of devotion. They 
might not be blind to the faults of their supe- 
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riors, nor indifferent to the inconvenience thereby 
put npon themselves, but nothing which they either 
saw or suffered, sufficed, unless they were them- 
selves radically depraved, to make them untnie, 
far less impertinent, to those set over them. We 
speak, of course, of families, and they were many, 
which went but little to London, nor mixed 
much in public life. The domestics of courtiers 
and habitues of fashionable society were then, as 
they are now, corrupt and unscrupulous enough. 
But Charles Lord Belmore had never been a 
courtier, and hence his servants, male and female, 
clung to Baddlesmere and its owners with a loyalty 
not in its nature less potent or less blind than 
that which caused so many of the best families 
both of England and of Scotland to sacrifice 
everything for the Stuarts, the most ungrateful, 
if not the least deserving, of princes. 

Bruce was much attached to his present 
master. He had gone about as a lad leading 
their ponies, when the present Lord Belmore, 
and a brother younger than himself by two 
years, first began to ride ; and was advanced 
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from that office, as the children grew into young 
gentlemen, to be their especial valet. His posi- 
tion as such enabled him to make a true estimate 
of their characters, and he did so thoroughly. 
The younger, frank, open, and manly, might get 
into a thousand scrapes ; but they were not dis- 
honourable scrapes, nor did he ever try by dis- 
honourable means to evade their consequences. 
The elder, more timid, was not very scrupulous 
in adhering to truth, provided the way out of a 
difficulty seemed to be made easy by swerving 
from it. We are afraid that Bruce, though in 
the abstract an immense admirer of Sydney's 
system of morals, was in practice prone to adopt 
that of Francis. It is fair to add, however, that 
the only lies he told — and such lies were frequent 
with him — ^he told in order to screen his young 
masters from the anger of their father ; and their 
father^s anger being just as frequently unreason- 
able as the reverse, honest Bruce experienced no 
qualm of conscience in trying by any process to 
circumvent it. 

Bruce saw his young masters set off to Eton 
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with infinite regret, because he was not allowed 
to go with them. When, in process of time, 
they removed to Christ-Church, he was made 
yery happy by being appointed to wait upon the 
elder of the two; and of course, though dis- 
tinctly charged to do nothing of the sort, did not 
hesitate to take the younger brother also under 
his own care. For then, even more than now, 
the line was drawn very sharp between the heir 
to a peerage with a large estate, and a young- 
er brother with a younger brother's prospects. 
Bruce found at college that the young men were 
very much what they had been as boys at Baddies- 
mere. Both were clever — both, up to a certain 
point, industrious ; and they were much attached 
to one another. But the younger was still straight- 
forward, upright, and, on principle, self-denying ; 
the elder, much the reverse of these things, espe- 
cially in the matter of self-indulgence. What- 
ever caprice took him, that he indulged ; and 
his caprices would not always stand the test of 
moral scrutiny. By-and-by came the time whisn, 
hating completed their academical career, it Was 
VOL. I. • I 
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judged expedient that they should make the 
grand tour, — that indispensable climax, among 
the wealthier nobility and gentry of a bygone 
generation, to the proper training of youth ; and 
here, again, Bruce was constrained to submit to 
a separation. They were to travel with their 
tutor — a clergyman of the Church of England 
— ^who, having made the tour already, declared 
that English servants were nuisances abroad, and 
who undertook to provide for them a French at- 
tendant, himself being content to be his own valet 
They went, and were absent somewhere about a 
year and a half, when a sudden summons, occa- 
sioned, as was said, ^ by the alarming illness of 
their mother, recalled them. They came back, 
having parted from their tutor in London ; and 
Bruce, who took more note of their sayings and 
doings than any other individual connected with 
the family, saw in a moment that they were 
changed men. The strong affection which, in 
spite of great contrariety of character, used to 
knit them together, had given place to something 
not far removed from its opposite. Perhaps the 
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feeling of bitterness was more strongly marked in 
the younger than in the elder. But a dark cloud 
had passed between them. They walked apart. 
Lady Belmore died, and her sons followed her, 
side by side, to the grave. They stood over the 
vault while the funeral service was read ; looked 
down upon the gorgeous coffin as it was shunted 
into its proper niche, and returned to the Hall, 
there to separate. They met again at dinner, 
when their father announced to them that for his 
elder son he had purchased a commission in the 
Guards; that the younger was to take orders; 

4 

and, as soon as he became of the proper age, 
would succeed to a family living which was about 
to become vacant in Devonshire. From infancy the 
brothers had never been accustomed to question 
the will of their father once he declared it. To 
the military career chalked out for him, the elder 
of the two expressed no objection. On the con- 
trary, had the choice been submitted to him, he 
would have selected this mode of passing tlie 
time till, in the course of nature, the family 
coronet should settle on his brows. The younger 
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was not quite so well pleased. He had set his 
heart, before going abroad, on Parliamentary dis- 
tinction, to which he conceived that the study of 
the law might contribute. But old aspirations, 
like the old brotherly love, seemed to have be- 
come weak within him, and though he did throw 
out a hint of his own unfitness for the office of 
a clergyman, he abstained from pressing the ob- 
jection : indeed it would have been perfectly use- 
less to do so. A word once spoken by my lord 
his father was never recalled, so Sydney looked 
his future destiny bravely in the face, and accepted 
it as inevitable. 

In due time Sydney was ordained, was pre- 
sented by his father to the valuable rectory of 
St Botolphs, and went away to take possession. 
Francis went to join his regiment in London, 
carrying Bruce, much to the delight of that trust- 
worthy person, with him. It was a time of im-r 
mense excitement there and elsewhere. The 
French Revolution had broken out, and men 
watched the progress of events with a degree 
of interest proportionate to their importance. 
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At firsts what was regarded as the attempt of 
an oppressed people to assert their liberties, com- 
manded the sjrmpathj of all generous minds. 
These might regret the means which were from 
tune to time applied to achieve a great end ; but 
the end itself was so high, so eyeiy waj praise- 
worthy, that the most fastidious could not but 
make large allowance eren for the excesses which 
thej deplored. But when, by - and - by, tidings 
came of the burning of chateaux, the sack of cities, 
the shedding of innocent blood like water, and the 
fearful orgies which made the dens of Paris hide- 
ous, a strong reyulsion of feeling took place, and 
all except a few enthusiasts, and a good many 
designing democrats, pronounced against the moye- 
ment. At last the judicial murder of the unfor- 
tunate king and queen put the finishing touch to 
that panorama of horrors. Continental Europe 
armed in order to stem a tide which threatened to 
overwhelm her ; and England, long incredulous 
that she also would find it necessary to take part 
in the fray, armed also, It was at this critical 
juncture, when Pitt still talked of peace, and was 
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proposing that commercial treaty with France to 
which he looked as the best means of cementing 
the bond of union between the two countries, that 
the eldest son of Charles Lord Belmore became an 
officer in his Majesty's Guards, and found himself 
thrown, in his twenty-fifth year, into the dissipa- 
tions of a London life, which, if sometimes coarser 
(they could hardly be more barefaced) than they 
are in the present day, were not one whit more 
destnictiye of all that is really generous in man's 
nature. 

Happily for himself, in some respects at least. 
Captain Harris had no taste for coarse liying. 
The cockpit, the ring, the deep carouse, had no 
charms for him. To play, provided it were in 
moderation, he did not object ; but from chicken- 
hazard and loaded dice, and the men and wo- 
men who delighted in them, he turned away. 
At first, indeed, he seemed indisposed to meet, 
except coldly, the advances that were made to 
him, and these were many. The eldest son of a 
peer, who, though eccentric, was believed to be 
enormously rich, could not fail to be welcome in 
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ereiy salon ; and mothers who cast their flies to 
win him for their daughters^ declared that he was 
all the more desirable that he came among them, 
whether early or late, master of himself. But 
Captain Harris declined to take the bait. He 
was more intent by far on cultivating his own 
mind — ^at least the world said so— than in trying 
to please others. By-and-by he was returned to 
Parliament for one of the three boroughs of which 
his noble father was the proprietor'; and, to do 
him justice, he made one or two very creditable 
advances to give strength to his party. But even 
in this direction he never went farther than to 
create the conviction that if he chose to exert 
himself he might aspire to become one of the 
leaders of the Opposition. It was under these 
circumstances that he made the acquaintance of 
one who was regarded, if not as the first, cer- 
tainly among the first of the leaders of ton. 
Lady Franklin, the young and beautiful wife of 
Sir George Franklin, was the reigning toast of 
the day — the admired of all admirers. Her 
husband, twenty years at least older than herself. 
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was supposed to treat her with marked neglect. 
He^ too, had a seat' iu the House of Commons, 
where he supported the Minister; but that cir- 
cumstance did not interfere with his priyate 
friendships, which were all of the loosest kind. 
Lady Franklin encountered Captain Harris, and 
determined to subdue him. She began opera- 
tions, at least €0 she alleged, seeking no more 
than to bring him to her feet, as she had already 
brought half the men, married and unmarried, 
about town. But his coldness — for at first he was 
cold, wellnigh to freezing — only roused her to 
fresh exertions, and, seeking to make him her 
slare, she ended iu becoming his. The issues 
have already been hinted at. His vanity was 
flattered. By degrees he began to take an in- 
terest in her ; excited and warmed, he spoke of 
love while leading her down the country-dance, 
and found her ready to surrender on the first 
sunmions. Bruce did not know what to make of 
it when his master desired him one morning to 
have a post-chaise and four waiting against an 
hour named at the bottom of Park Lane, The 
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same eyening at eight o'clock he found it all out, 
howeyer, \rhen Captain Harris, supporting a lady 
on his arm, and carrying a small yalise, or, as it 
would now be called, a bag, made his appearance. 
The chaise-door was opened, the steps let down, and 
the elopement was effected without any interruption. 

Bruce, as in after-life he often said, was " quite 
taken aback." He had known his master do many 
foolish things, but none so bad as this. Still the 
Captain was his master, and grienng oyer and 
blaming him, but blaming a thousandfold more 
the partner of his flight, he continued to senre 
him with all the fidelity which had characterised 
his preyious career. Captain Harris fully ap- 
preciated the deyotion of his follower. He did 
not find it yeiy easy, when the diyorce had been 
procured, and the ceremonial of a marriage gone 
through, as after the demise of the old lord it was, 
to reconcile Bruce to the new state of things. But 
that excellent person put constraint upon his anti- 
pathies. He kept his place, and rose to be what he 
now was— head of the establishment below-stairs. 

A . word or two more of recapitulation, and 
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then we go forward with our narrative. His son^s 
escapade can hardly be said to have given the old 
Lord Belmore any serious annoyance. He would 
have been terribly put out had his own wife 
left him when both were young. But breaches 
of the marriage-vow elsewhere than at home were 
then too common to be very gravely censured, if 
indeed the gallant who stole his Helena from 
Menelaus were not thought the better of for 
the performance. Of course Lord Belmore never 
counted on his son marrying the woman with 
whom he had eloped : that was quite out of the 
question. And though the damages laid were 
heavy, he cared little about that, because his son 
could pay them without making any severe inroad 
upon his patrimony. But had it been possible 
for him to look into that village church, where " I, 
Francis, took thee, Augusta, for my wedded wife,'' 
we verily believe that he would have risen from 
the grave to forbid the contract. He saw not the 
proceedings, however, for he had been dead just 
four weeks. And so his son and heir became 
with the ci-devant Lady Franklin one flesh. 



CHAPTER X. 



INTO THE COUNTRY. 



« I AM going to Baddlesmere, Bruce, and doubt 
whether I shall ever come back here again. I 
certainly shan't for a long time to come. You 
must arrange the household accordingly ; but 
don^t hurry or distress Lady Belmore. Last 
night I desired her to follow with the boys to- 
morrow or next day. But that wouldn't give 
her time to settle her own affairs. So I will 
write a note and leave it for her. You will do 
exactly as she wishes.'^ 

Bruce was touched by the tone of apparent 
despondency in which these sentences were 
uttered, and using the privilege of an old and 
tried servant, ventured to say, — 
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" But surely, my lord, you won't think of 
living all alone down at that place ? You could 
not bear it long, and my lady, your lordship 
knows, will mope to death there." 

" I hope not, Bruce. I don't want to annoy 
her, and therefore it is that I wish you to take 
your directions from her. I will do very well 
there by myself for a while." 

" Your lordship is not well. I've noticed for 
some time back that you weren't the thing. 
Would you not put off your journey, and see Dr 
Sumner before you go 1" 

" No, Bruce, I must set off to-day. You'll 
follow when it is quite convenient for my lady, 
but not before." 

The house-steward knew his place too well to 
continue the conversation further, and withdrew ; 
whereupon Lord Belmore seated himself before a 
writing-table, and wrote as foUows:— 

" My dear Augusta, — I fear that I was very 
rude, and, worse than rude, unkind and ungener- 
ous to you last night Pray forgive me. You 
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saw that I was not master of myself. That 
cursed attack in the' theatre, and the wine that I 
took to keep me up to the mark at Evans's, stole 
away my brains. As I have no chance of seeing 
you before I start, I write merely to say, don't 
consider yourself bound to follow me till it shall 
be quite convenient to youraelf. I shall have a 
great deal to do for a while at Baddlesmere — ^for 
somehow or another my pecuniary affairs have 
got into confusion — so you must not think of me 
as moping all alone. Of course it will be a great 
pleasure to me when you and the boys join me. 
But let that be just when it suits you, not one 
hour sooner or later. By the by, it appears to 
me high time that the boys should go to school^ 
and I will arrange to board them with the brother 
of my old tutor, who has just succeeded to an 
under-mastership at Eton. I will get Bracken- 
bury over to stay with me and settle all the de- 
tails, so that you may carry them to Eton before 
you come down. 

" Make my apologies to our friends this evening, 
if indeed they should miss me, haviug the benefit 
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of your society : and believe me, now, as ever, 
joiir affectionate Belmore. 

"P.S. — I have told Bnice to take his orders 
from you. My wants while I am a bachelor will 
be very few. You will need a full establishment 
as long as you remain in town, and I beg of you 
not to hesitate in using it freely." 

Leaving this letter on the breakfast-table, care- 
fully sealed and addressed. Lord Belmore stepped 
out into the hall. The sunlight was shining 
into it, for the morning broke clear and calm, 
and through the open door wood and lawn looked 
in perfect winter's beauty, the rime glittering like 
a shower of diamonds on the boughs, and the 
snow lying smooth and hard upon the ground. 
Bruce and his own man were there to help him 
on, first with an overcoat, richly mounted in silk 
and velvet, and then with a wrapper well lined 
with fur. 

" Your pistols are in the pockets of the chariot^ 
my lord," said his valet, observing that his master^ 
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after feeling about the wrapper, looked towards 
one of the tables. " I loaded them myself and 
put them there." 

"And your own, Fleming — have you got 
themr' 

" Yes, my lord, here they are," showing at the 
same time the brass-mounted butt of a horse- 
pistol protruding from each of the pockets of a 
thick greatcoat. 

Then weVe all ready, I suppose ? " 
Yes, my lord, if your lordship is." 

His lordship was ready. He walked towards 
the entrance, and was already on the upper step 
of the stairs beyond it when the voice of Lady 
Belmore, calling him by his name, (paused him to 
look round. 

'^ Augusta, my dear, why did you disturb 
yourself ? This is not right. You were up very 
late last night ; you ought to have lain still." 

" I could not let you go without saying good- 
bye," she replied, with difficulty restraining her 
emotion in the presence of the servants; « and I 
wanted to tell you myself that we should all set out 
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to-morrow to join you. Bruce will be quite able to 
get everything in order, I am sure; and if not, he 
can stay behind and settle up odds and ends/' 

" No, no, dear, nothing of the sort ! I had left 
a note for you, not expecting to see you, and 
youll find it on the breakfast - table. Don't 
come till it is quite convenient to yourself. In- 
deed rd rather be without you for a little whUe," 
he added, with a smile. Seeing that she looked 
sad and vexed at this declaration, — "I shall be up 
to my ears in accounts for a good fortnight to 
come, and am much more likely to get them right 
if left entirely to myself. Good-bye, love — good 
bye! Fve told you about the boys too, and I 
think you'll quite approve the arrangement." 

He held out his arms to receive her, and she 
fell into them, kissing him passionately. Her 
cheeks were wet with tears when she withdrew 
from that embrace, and a thick cloud obscured 
his vision. And so they parted : she returning 
to her room and to her bed — ^not to sleep, but 
to think thoughts far from bright, indeed, but less 
bitter than those which had filled her mind over* 
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night ; and he to hurry off in the direction of 
Baddlesmere Park^ in Hampshire^ as fast as four 
post-horses could carry him. 

Lord Belmore was provided, as gentlemen 
trayelling in those days used to be, against the 
attacks of highwaymen. So was his servant, who 
sat upon the rumble behind ; but on the present 
occasion there was no need to appeal, to the 
weapons. Whether the severity of the weather 
had an effect in keeping them away, or that some 
recent failures — and such had occurred — operated 
to deter them, the deponent saith not; but 
Lord Belmore performed his cold and tedious 
journey without encountering any of the knights 
of the road. It was not, however, performed in 
one day. Sixty miles of road, of such roads as 
intersected England before the era of Macadam, 
put too great a strain upon horse-flesh to be run 
over between the morning and the evening of a 
winter's day, even though, as on the present occa- 
sion, a long-continued frost had done a good deal 
to improve them. Besides, it was Sunday ; and 
whether occupied by their religious duties or not, 
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the hostlers about posting-hoases removed a few 
stages out of London generallj made themselves 
scarce that day, except on the way to Newmarket, 
and about the period of the great meets there. 
Lord Belmore experienced the inconvenience of 
this more than once. And more than once the 
sound of " the church-going bell," with the sight of 
people streaming into or out of the village temples 
as he passed them by, had a solemnising, perhaps 
a reproachful, eflfect upon him. Lord Belmore 
was not a religious man — he never pretended to 
be ; yet to-day strange thoughts came over lum. 
He leaned back in his carriage, and gave a free 
rein — almost a willing course — to speculations 
which had never before taken with him the shape 
which they then did. " Is there a state of exist- 
ence for us beyond the grave 1 and if there be, 
shall its conditions be determined by anything 
that we do, or think, or say, in our present state 
of being ? All these people evidently believe so. 
And they gather together in one place to offer 
up prayer to the Supreme Being, satisfied that 
their prayers will be heard and answered. Is 
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this reasonable? I don't know. The order of 
the universe seems to be settled by laws that 
never vary; and these we call the laws of 
nature. Ay, but what is nature ? what are laws ? 
Laws imply that there shall be an intelligent law- 
giver. Nature is a mere word, an expressiott 
that denotes nothing. I understand, or persuade 
myself that I understand, what is called the ebb 
and flow of tides, the growth and decay of ani- 
mal and vegetable substances, because these pro- 
cesses go on before my eyes, and are continuaL 
But what lies at the root of them ? And those 
mysterious words — oh ! those mysterious words — 
how they haunt my memory ! how they speak to 
my imagination! how they awaken within ma 
almost the hope that all is not what we see and 
hear — that there may be a land where brighter, 
sweeter, starrier visions shall be awarded to us 
than the brightest that meet us here! I wish 
that I were as one of these poor people. I wish 
that I were not what I am. Vain thought ! idle 
word ! We are what destiny has made us. Ah 
me ! ah me ! how justly argued the sage — ^how 
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wise the conclusion to which he leads us tip } 
* Effiigere, enim, nemo id potest, quod futurum 
est. ; Ssepe autem, ne utile quidem est, scire, quid 
futurum sit. Miseram est, enim, nihil proficientem 
auge, nee habere ne spei, quidem, extremum, et 
tamen commune solatium ; praesertim cum yos 
iidem fato fieri dicatis omnia ; quod autem sem* 
per ex omni eternitate fuerit id esse fatuin.* " 

Lord Belmore made forty miles between nine 
in the morning and five o'clock in the afternoon 
of that Sunday. He put up at one of those 
comfortable wayside inns — ^standing on the skirt 
of a considerable village — of which the shells 
may still be seen iere and there in most of 
our counties, though their occupation is gone. 
What pleasant halting -places they were, with 
their tidy parlours, their chambers scrupulously 
clean, their well-aired beds, their damask house- 
hold linen, their bright silver flagons and brighter 
glasses, their attentive hostesses and most obse- 
quious landlords ! With what perfect satisfac- 
tion the traveller alighted in the courtyard, and, 
preceded by mine host bareheaded — and if there 
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were ladies in his train, by mine hostess also— » 
walked leisurely through the passage, up the first 
flight of steps, and so onwards to his apartments I 
How gratefully, if it were summer-time, streamed 
the mild rays of the setting sun through his 
window ! how cheering, if he came in winter, was 
the roaring fire in the grate! And then the 
dinner ! — the ox-tail soup, the eels purified from 
all flavour of mud by some six-and-thirty hours' 
prolongation of their existence in pure water, the 
fiye-year-old mutton, the cherry-tart — how ex- 
cellent all these were ! their natural flavour 
Heightened by that best of all sauces, hunger. 
How much to the purpose, too, the style in which 
the first dish was placed upon the table by mine 
host, and how agreeable and trustworthy his re- 
commendation of his madeira that had made the 
voyage to India and back, or his port in mag- 
nums, or possibly his claret ! Oev, <^€v, these are 
all things of the past^ never to be seen again in 
this our England— no more our merry, but our 
busy and ever - restless England. Well, what 
must be, must. We cannot have our cake and 
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eat our cake. The road has given place to the 
rail, as the rail will doubtless do by-and-by to 
the balloon, or the wings, or possibly the tube ; 
till time and space come as near to the condition 
that makes true lovers happy as the require- 
ments of a state of material existence will allow. 

Lord Belmore was no stranger at the sign of 
the Green Dragon, at which, ever since the days 
of posting began, he and his forefathers, in their 
journeys to and from the metropolis, had been 
in the habit of changing horses. His reception 
was therefore as cordial and obsequious as land- 
lord and landlady could make it ; but though 
well received, — Lord Belmore could not be wan- 
tonly rude to any one, — these kindly greetings- 
made no deep impression upon him. He allowed 
dinner to be served with the accustomed cere- 
monial, and a bottle of madeira to be put down 
for warmth before the fire ; but he ate as men do 
who have no appetite, and made sparing use of 
the wine. He kept it by him, however, after 
ordering writing materials to be brought, and sat 
down to write. He wrote thus : — 
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" Dear Brackenbury, — ^I am in great trouble, 
and, what is more, in great grief. If I stood 
alone in the world, I should know what my course 
ought to be, and would follow it. But, consider* 
ing that other interests are concerned than my 
own, it seems to me impossible to choose the 
right without creating a far larger amount of 
mischief than by choosing the wrong. I want to 
see and take counsel with you at your earliest 
conyenience. To-morrow I shall be at Baddies- 
mere, and hope to be alone there for one day at 
least. Come over on Tuesday, and bring your 
night-gear with you. I have much to tell you, 
and much to ask of you. Don't fail. — Yours 
sincerely, Belmoee." 

This letter, addressed to the Rev. Thomas 
Brackenbury, Slope Rectory, near Updown, and 
franked. Lord Belmore desired his man to carry 
to the post-office. He then tried to read, hav- 
ing brought with him, as it was his invariable 
custom to do when travelling, a few books. But 
he soon found that when some grave reality fills 
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the mind, no strain upon the will is strong enough 
to make it take any interest in matters apart 
from that reality. He closed his volume, walked 
to and fro about the room^ returned to the bottle 
of madeira, and by degrees consumed it all. It 
seemed to have scarcely more efiFect upon him 
than if it had been so much water, except that it 
contributed to bring on that disposition to sleep 
which overmasters all care and even anguish, 
whether of mind or body, when the frame is ex- 
hausted. He rang for a bedroom- candle, and 
having given directions that breakfast should be 
ready at an early hour next morning, he went 
to bed. 



CHAPTER XL 



THE ARTIST. 



We return to M. de . Couvr^ and Mrs Todd, 
whom we left making their way on foot through 
the streets after the occurrence of the incidents 
that befell them in Drury Lane Theatre. They 
walked in silence^ and more slowly than seemed 
to be agreeable to Mrs Todd ; for she stepped 
out briskly from time to time, and was restrained 
from persevering at that rate only by the inabil- 
ity of her companion to keep pace with her. At 
last they reached No. 39 St Ann Street, and the 
lady let herself in. 

"You will stop with me, Mr Discover, and 
take a cup of tea before you go to bed. And 
youll lie still in the morning. You have taken 
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too much out of yourself to-day. You need 
rest." 

" No, thank you, good Madame Todd ; I will 
not take tea. I will go to bed and sleep if I 
can, and as long as I can. But I must be up in 
time and go about my search to-morrow. God 
help me ! — God help me ! " 

" Don't do anything of the kind. You have 
searched long enough and found nothing. Leave 
that to me now. You take rest particular to- 
morrow, for it's Sunday ; and our theatres, nor 
our police-offices, aint open o* Sundays." 

" Ah ! true — so it is ; but I will go to one 
of your churches. Who knows 1 — she may be 
there." 

" Not a bit of her. Ladies as does as she has 
done don't go to church. Besides, Mr Discover, 
she aint of our religion — ^be she ? " 

" True again — true again. Well, I suppose I 
must be content to walk the streets and keep my 
eyes open." 

" I wish you would be content to keep them 
shut. A good long dose of sleep would be meat 
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and drink to you. Won't you really have a cup 
of tea 1 " 

" No, thank you, good Madame Todd." 
She gave him a candle, with \¥hich he made 
his way up-stairs to his apartment. Even he 
could not help observing the wonderful change 
that had been made in it since the morning. 
The cobwebs were swept from the walls and the 
ceiling ; a carpet, not new certainly, but not in 
rags, covered the greater part of the floor ; the 
chairs were ranged round the wall, and an arm- 
chair, well stuffed and padded, stood on one side 
of the fireplace, where a cheerful fire was burn- 
ing. Engrossed as his mind was with his own 
great trouble, the old man felt moved by such 
evident tokens of his landlady's desire to make 
him comfortable. He seated himself in the arm- 
chair, drew out the precious miniature from his 
side pocket, gazed upon it with an earnest gaze, 
and then knelt down and prayed. He prayed 
with the miniature in his hand — ^not to it, but 
for the person whom it represented. What he 
sought, or to whom he appealed — ^if to any 
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mediator between him and the Supreme — vfe 
cannot undertake to say. But the exercise ap« 
peared to have a soothing efiFect upon him. He 
rose from his knees, unlocked the great trunk, 
kissed the miniature, and replaced it carefully 
between the folds of the silk shawl. This done, 
he locked the trunk again, and went to bed. 

Meanwhile Mrs Todd, who really was a sort 
of mother to all her lodgers, having noticed that 
the lights were still burning in the apartments of 
her first-floor, knocked at his door, and being 
desired to come in, entered. She found him 
wrapped in a magnificent figured-silk dressing- 
gown, sitting with his feet on the fender and 
reading. Behind him was a deal board propped 
upon tressels, which he had drawn close that he 
might lean his elbow on it, and over which were 
scattered drawing materials — pencils, brushes, 
chalks, and boxes of colours. Round the walls 
were hung a number of sketches, some in crayons, 
some in water-colours — studies of heads, of ani- 
mals, of groups, of landscapes, with figures inter- 
mixed, and ancient temples in ruins. With the 
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exception of the disposition of these things round 
the walls, the apartment, though wellnigh ele- 
gantly furnished, "wbs certainly not in a state 
which housewiyes would describe as tidy. All 
the side tables and both the sofas were littered 
with well-bound books. An easel stood here and 
a palette there. In short, it was, to the most 
minute detail, the' living-room of one who 
lived and breathed continually when alone in an 
atmosphere of art. And well it might be, be- 
cause Mrs Todd's first-floor, alias Mr Thomas 
Hogarth, had already, though very young, made 
his footing sure in the great arena of life. He 
came to town an unknown youth of twenty or 
thereabouts, where the generosity of comparative 
strangers enabled him to prosecute his studies ; 
and so well had he spent his time, and so dili- 
gently improved the opportunities afforded him, 
that now, at the age of six-and-twenty, all Lon- 
don rang -^ith his praises. His studio, which lay 
beyond the apartment wherein we are now 
making our first acquaintance with him, could 
show several portraits at various stages of com- 
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pletioD, as well of ladies as of gentlemen ; and 
the lighter pieces which adorned the drawing- 
room were, with one or two exceptions, the 
sketches or rough materials, out of which he 
proposed, when leisure from portrait - painting 
would allow, to execute such works as would 
send down his name to posterity in no unworthy 
companionship with those of Claude, of Titian, and 
even of Raphael Mr Thomas Hogarth was in- 
deed an enthusiast in his profession. His friends 
and admirers pronounced him to be more, — ^they 
said he was a genius of the highest order. 

" How be your cold, Mr Hogarth ? I hope 
you'U allow me to make you a posset, and that 
youll take it hot when you get into bed." 

" Thank you, Mrs Todd ; my cold will be all 
right in the morning. I hope you had a pleasant 
evening at the theatre. But what brings you 
home so soon 1 " 

" Why then, sir, it's just about that same that 
rd like to talk to you a bit, if only you was 
quite well and at leisure to listen to me.'' 

" Never was more at leisure in my life, Mrs 
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Todd. Come, take a seat there/' handing a chair 
for her opposite to himself, and turning so as to 
face her. " I am qnite ready to hear your ad- 
ventures — ^what were they 1 " 

" It's a long story, sir; but I must tell it from 
beginning to end, otherwise you won't be able 
to make head or tail of what I may call the last 
scene in the play." 

" Go on — ^go on ; I'm all attention." 
" Well, jfchen, you must know that three or four 
years ago, when them poor French people as was 
driven out of their own country by the Jacobins 
began to swarm thick into London, there came 
to me along with a gentleman — a clergyman of 
the Church, too, that once lodged here — a gentle- 
man and a lady, both of them foreigners, that 
wanted to hire the rooms you now occupy. 
The clergyman who brought them had always 
paid his rent punctual, and was an honourable 
gentleman — ^leastwise I know'd no other — and 
on his recommendation I let them the first floor. 
The foreign gentleman was that same poor Mr 
Discover whom you kindly lent your glass coach 
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to to carry him to Drury Lane to-night, and the 
lady was as beautiful a creature : — though she 
might be, I daresay, well on to five-and-twenty 
or more — as your eyes ever looked upon. Why, 
the old gentleman — I calls him old, though I 
don't think he is much over fifty, or mayhap fifty- 
five — ^has got a picture of her, taken, as he tells 
me, when she was quite young, and it's really 
the most beautiful thing that eyes ever looked 
upon. I think you should get him to .show it to 
you, for more reasons nor one; and that if he 
would let you take a copy of it it might be of 
use both to him and to you. Well, Mr Discover 
and his niece — ^for she was his niece, or he said 
she was — ^gave very little trouble, and saw no 
company except the gentleman as brought them 
here, once or twice, and another Frenchman, a 
priest — ^an abbey I think they call him^ — ^who 
comes still at odd times to visit the old man in 
his affiction. But by-and-by their money, poor 
people ! began to run short, and they were talking 
of going away and seeking cheaper lodgings, 
when Mr Thornly, him as is or was the mana- 
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ger, or lessee, or I don't know what, of the Globe 
Theatre, called on them, in company with the 
clergyman, their referee. I must tell you that 
the lady sang like an angel. I never did hear 
such a Yoice. The first time she practised it I 
happened to be passing the drawing-room door, 
and if you had threatened to take my life I 
couldn't have gone away from listening to her. 
Every time she sang I declare there was quite a 
commotion in the house ; and if she sang, as she 
often did in summer, with the window open, a 
crowd gathered below to listen. Well, to make 
a long story short, Mr Thomly came and heard 
her sing, and forthwith nothing would content 
him but that she should try her hand at one of 
his operas on the stage. I wasn't there the 
night of her first trial, though I used often to 
get free admissions from her afterwards, but she 
told me with great glee that she carried the 
whole audience with her. It was a settled thing. 
She took an engagement under Mr Thomly, and 
for the whole of that season, and for some sea- 
sons after, she was all the rage. The old man 
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kept the lodgings on. He went with her every 
night she acted, and brought her back again. I 
don't think the lady was happy all this while. I 
have often seen her weeping when I went in 
upon her suddenly, and there was an anxious 
look about her, as if she was always expecting 
something to happen that didn't happen, or some 
one to appear that didn't appear. But she 
stuck to her work like a brave, good woman, as 
I believed her to be, and the two were able to 
live as well as gentlefolks need do. 

" It's just about a year ago, or maybe a month 
or two less, that one day — I shall never forget it 
as long as I live — just after Mr Discover had gone 
out to pay a visit to his friend the Abb4 who 
was ill, a ring came to the door, and a tall, good- 
looking gentleman, with sandy hair and whiskers, 
asked of me — ^for I answered the bell myself,-^- 
whether Mounseer and Mamselle Discover was 
at home ? I told him, as was true, that Mr 
Discover had just gone out, but that Miss was 
at home, and that if he wished to see her and 
would give me his card I would take it up. He 
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said there was no need to send up his card. He 
was a very old friend of theirs, had known them 
in their own country, and would rather take them 
by surprise. Well, I didn^t suspect anything 
wrong, and showed him into the drawing-room 
where Mamselle was not, for she had gone into the 
bedroom to change her dresa Of course I left 
him there, and of course Mamselle came down in 
good time and met him. What passed, I don't 
know, only I heard a sort of scream ; but as it 

wasn't repeated, nor any pull given to the bell, I 

» 

took no notice. The gentleman stayed a good half- 
hour ; and after he went away Mamselle seemed 
to be quite another creature. Shq was in the 
seventh heaven. She couldn't settle to anything 
till Mr Discover came back ; and then, with a 
power that has often astonished me when I look 
back upon it, she recovered her old manner as if 
nothing out of the common had happened. I 
don't believe she ever told Mr Discover that the 
stranger had called upon her. I am sure she so 
airanged that he never called again, except when 
Mr Discover was abroad ; and often and often 
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she used to do what I had never known her do 
ever since she came — she would go out alone, 
and be absent one or two hours at a time. Mr 
Discover didn't quite like this, and remonstrated 
with her, quietly, as was his custom, but she per- 
suaded him, with her winning ways, not to forbid 
it ; and, saying always that she was going to re- 
hearsal, took her own way. 

" Ah, sir, you seem by that smile to guess in 
what all this ended. About five months ago she 
went out and never returned. She left upon the 
table a letter, in some fpreign tongue, addressed 
to Mr Discover ; and the old man, when he read 
it, as he did in my presence, dropped down upon 
the floor like as if he had been shot. She left 
all her clothing too — ^leastwise I suppose so, be- 
cause there the trunk stands beside the old man's 
fireplace up-stairs*, which contained them when 
she came ; and carefully and religiously the poor 
gentleman keeps it always locked. Oh me ! oh 
me ! she never came back. He sought for her 
far and near, and so did I. Every morning he 
said, ' She'll surely come to-day.' Every evening 
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it was always this : — ' She'll be here to-morrow, 
Mrs Todd — she'll be here to-morrow/ But the 
day and the morrow that were to bring her never 
came. At last he took to trying it on with the 
Bow Street runners, and all that came of that 
was that they plundered him and did nothing. 
Yes, they did though ; they advised him yesterday 
to look for her in the theatres, and to begin with 
Drury Lane. WeU, we went there, for I couldn't 
let the poor man go alone, and what do you 
think we saw ? " 

'' The young lady in the third tier, or in one 
of the saloons." 

"No. But either the gentleman as visited 
her and spirited her away, or somebody as like 
to him as one pea is to another. And now I 
want you to help me to find out who he is, what 
he is, and what he has done with Mamselle." 

" Well, my dear Mrs Todd, you are the most 
benevolent of women, and I am very much flat- 
tered by the opinion which you seem to enter- 
tain of my perspicacity and social influence ; but 
unless you can give me a better clue for my guid- 
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ance than the information that this naughty 
Lothario is a tall, good-looking man, with 
sandj hair, I am afraid thai I shall be of verj 
little use to you. Did you see him in the 
theatre ? " 

" Yes." 

" Was the girl with him, or near him ? " 

" No, no ! if she had been there, Mr Discover 
himself would have noticed her." 

" Well, where was he sitting — ^in the pit or in 
the boxes ? " 

" In one of the boxes, close to the stage, on 
the left hand as you look from the pit to the 
drop-scene." 

"Was he alone?" 

"No. There was two ladies and three gentle- 
men with him ; and they all left the house as 
soon as the first piece was over." 

"Why did you not make your way into 
the dress circle, and challenge him on the 
spot." 

" WeU, I tried to ; but I forgot to get a pass 
coming out of the pit, and the checktaker wouldn't 
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let US through to the boxes without paying, and 
I had no money/' 

"Is that aU?" 

« 

" No, not quite. We took our station at the 
foot of the grand staircase, and I saw him again. 
But a crowd broke in between us, and he went 
off with one of the ladies in a carriage before I 
could speak to him.'' - 

" Well, Mrs Todd, you've told me a remarkable 
story. I must make the poor old man's personal 
acquaintance ; and if he will show me the minia- 
ture, and give me a little more information to 
help me in the search, I'll do my best to find his 
lost sheep for him. And yet, Mrs Todd, I'm in- 
clined to think that it would be better to leave 
her where she is. She can never be a comfort to 
him again." 

" So I've more than once taken it upon me to 
insinuate. But he don't think so, poor gentleman ; 
and to reason him out of what his heart's set on 
would be impossible." 

" Very well, Mrs Todd, we'll see what can be 
done." And so they parted. 
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Mr Hogarth thought a good deal over his land- 
lady's story, both before he went to sleep and 
when he woke again ; and the issue at which he 
arriyed amounted to this, that the chances were 
at least as ninety-nine to a hundred against his 
being able, in any way, to be of service to M. do 
Couvr^. "Even if I were to find out who the 
seducer is — that's the proper word, I suppose — 
what business would it be of mine to expose him ? 
And what gain would it bring to this poor French- 
man to discover where his niece is, unless she 
were willing to come back to him? We don't 
live in an age and country where it is possible 
to keep ladies mewed up in enchanted castles. 
If her situation were otherwise than agreeable to 
herself, she would change it of her own accord. 
On the whole, then, would it not be judicious in me 
to keep clear of the matter altogether ? Hang it ! 
I wish Mrs Todd hadn't made me her confidant, 
and enUsted my sympathies in the old man's 
favour. Well, I suppose I must go so far at all 
events as to have a talk with him, and to see 
this beautiful portrait, if he think fit to show it. 
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As to copying it, what good would come of that ? 
Stop ; some good might come. Yes, yes, it might. 
Ill copy it if the old gentleman will allow me." 

Having arrived at this conclusion, his next 
step was to ring the bell, as he sat at breakfast, 
and to desire that Mrs Todd would come to him. 
She came, and the subject which they had dis- 
cussed overnight was at once renewed. 

" But will M. de Couvr^ care to see me at all, 
and to accept my acquaintance ? And if he do, 
is he likely to discuss with me, a perfect stranger, 
an affair so delicate as this of his niece 'i " 

'^ Discuss with you ? Lord love you, Mr 
Hogarth, he can't think or speak of anything 
else! He'd discuss it with the watchman as 
passes the door, if the watchman would stop to 
listen to him. Ill go up and tell him that you 
have taken quite a fancy to him, and that youVe 
so many friends all over London that you're the 
likeliest person I knows of to find out all that 
he wants to discover. Hell not wait for you to 
call upon him. Hell be here to. call upon you in 
a minute." 
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Mrs Todd judged correctly. Mr Hogarth waa 
sipping his last cup of tea, when his landlady, 
who had earned her plan into prompt execution, 
returned with M. de Couvr^, got up in his best 
attire. 

"This is Mr Hogarth, sir ; and, Mr Hogarth, 
this is Mr Discover. Now 111 leave you to have 
your talk, while I get ready for church." 

Their talk was ' such as the landlady foretold 
that it would be. Not only was there no reti- 
cence on the part of the poor emigrant, but, per- 
ceiving that his new friend took a real interest in 
the case, he agreed at once to let Mr Hogarth 
see the miniature. He hurried upstairs, and soon 
returned with the precious case in his hand. Mr 
Hogarth was struck, as he weU might be, with 
the exquisite beauty of the countenance. He 
admired the execution of the portrait, also, as a 
work of art, and ventured to propose making a 
copy. But from that proposal the Frenchman 
shrank with undisguised horror. 

" Pray don't mistake my motive, M. de Couvr6," 
said the artist ; '^ I should like to make the 
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copy on a small scale, so that I might cany it 
about with me, and, by showing it to my friends, 
get as many of them as possible to help us in 
looking for the original. I don't mean to make 
any capital out of it, believe me." 

" Carry it about with you ! show it to your 
friends! no, no, Mr Hogarth, I would not have 
the portrait of my darling so profaned — ^no, not 
for the universe. I have shown it to you because 
you seem to take an interest in her story, and 
you will bear the similitude in your own mind 
wherever you go, because it is a face once seen 
never to be forgotten. But to make it common 
property, like the faces of actors and actresses, 
which we see in shop windows, the bare thought 
distresses — the act would kill me." 

" Well, well, my dear sir, don't distress your- 
self on that head. I'U do what I can to trace 
her. But you must bear in mind that my talents 
are not those of a detective, and that London is 
a very big place. Meanwhile would it suit you 
to read French and Italian with me three hours 
in the week? for I find myself very rusty in both, 
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and both are useful to me in my profession. Your 
own terms are mine ; pray state them without 
hesitation." 

M. de Couvr^ gave a little start, as if ab- 
ruptly recalled by the proposal to the realities of 
life and their requirements. He soon recovered 
his self-possession, however, and expressed his 
readiness to become tutor in both languages to his 
fellow-lodger. 

" But I have an engagement at Belmore House 
every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, where 
I read French with my lord's two sons. Any 
hour that may suit you on the other days of the 
week you may command." 

It was accordingly arranged that on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday in every week, M. de 
Couvr6 should spend the first hour after breakfast, 
whatever that hour happened to be, in teaching 
the young painter how to master the intricacies 
of the French and Italian languages, the painter 
being with difficulty persuaded to accede to terms 
so moderate as five shillings a-lesson. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A BRILLIANT DINNER. 

Lady Bblmore rose and dressed a little before 
noon, on the day when her husband left her. 
She had read his letter, and wept over it in bed. 
She put it into her bosom now, after dismissing 
Louise, and descended to the breakfast -room, 
whither Bruce repaired also, to receive her in- 
structions. They were not exactly such as she 
proposed to make them during her parting inter- 
view with Lord Belmore ; but they appeared to 
give entire satisfaction to the house -steward. 
His lordship had desired to be left undisturbed 
at Baddlesmere a few days. She would not go 
down to-morrow, therefore, nor next day, but 
Bruce might begin packing whenever he pleased. 
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only bearing in mind that there was a small 
dinner to-day and a larger on Wednesday. She 
would be glad to see Mr Thompson also, and to 
make arrangements with him about the young 
gentlemen. 

" Was he at home r' 

" No, he was not at home ; he had gone to 
church with his pupils." 

" Oh, very true ; well meet at luncheon." 

They did meet at luncheon, and Mr Thompson 
was told that his charges would be separated 
from him. They were going to Eton. Their 
father had settled it, and it was not proposed to 
continue Mr Thompson's superintendence of their 
studies there. Lady Belmore, who was in the 
best possible humour, dealt out this unpleasant 
intelligence as little offensively as might be. She 
even waited till her sons had left the room before 
giving their tutor his congS, and announced the 
fact to himself as if it pained her to do so. The 
pain, or the appearance of it, might be assumed 
by her ; it was a reality to the individual who 
received the communication. For it threw him. 
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SO to speak, upon the vorld, he being as yet, 
though a graduate^ too young to take orders, 
and without any other profession. He looked, 
as he felt, terribly put out, and she understood 
him. 

" Of course, Mr Thompson, my lord is your 
debtor for a half-year's salary, and we shall both 
be glad to serve you in any other way that we 
can. Won't you be ordained somewhere about 
Lady-day next 1 " 

" Yes, my lady, if I can find a title,'' replied 
the tutor, partially relieyed by the assurance of 
a hundred pounds down. 

"Well, look about you for one, and if you 
can't find an opening elsewhere, write to Lord 
Belmore or to me at Baddlesmere, and we'll 
try to find a curacy for you in that neighbour- 
hood." 

" Is your ladyship going to Baddlesmere, then ? " 

" Yes. Why do you ask 1 " 

" Because I thought you very much disliked 
the place. So at least the boys have told me." 

" My likings and dislikings are nothing to you. 
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Mr Thompson/' replied the lady, bristlmg up ; 
" and the boys might have been better employed 
than in talking to you about them. You will 
remain here till your pupils go to school, which 
will probably be Monday or Tuesday next week." 

So saying she bowed the tutor out of the room, 
all her consideration for his feeUngs having eva- 
porated the moment he trenched in ever so slight 
a degree upon her own. Great ladies are some- 
times inconsiderate enough even when their char- 
acters are sound. If a crack happen to have got 
into them, they are usually sensitive of the most 
remote approach to imdue familiarity, and in 
their deaUngs with dependants and servants, al- 
most always exacting and arrogant. Lady Bel- 
more could not tolerate that a person in Mr 
Thompson's position should presume to have any 
opinion at all as to what her predilections might 
or might not be. 

The evening had closed in, and the living- 
rooms and hall in Belmore House were lighted 
up when the guests expected at dinner that day 
began one after another to arrive. They con- 
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sisted of the same three poets and the same 
authoress who had shared her ladyship's box on 
the preceding evening, and of Mr Hogarth, the 
rising artist, whose acquaintance our readers 
made not long ago, and who, arriving rather late, 
was the last to be announced. It was clear from 
the manner of his reception that Mr Hogarth 
was a general favourite, and stiU more so from 
the set she made at him, that our authoress, the 
well-known Mrs O'Hagan, whose tales of Irish 
life were in everybody's hands, had determined 
to add him to the number of her satellites. For 
satellites the lady managed to get about her in 
large numbers, more, it must be confessed, be- 
cause of a peculiar talent which belonged to her 
of being able to mix up subtle flattery to others 
with an enormous amount of self-appreciation, 
than through the possession either of personal 
charms, or of what is still more attractive than 
beauty, the faculty of conversing well. Let any 
man, for example, be he dull or brilliant, seat 
himself on a sofa between her and Lady Belmore, 
and his desire would naturally be to devote him- 
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self exclusively to the latter ; but he would not 
be ten minutes in his place before finding himself 
taken captive by the little woman on the other 
side, if she should think it worth while to angle 
for him, and constrained positively against his 
will to listen to her twaddle, and reply to it. 
So marvellous in society is the power of impu- 
dence and clap-trap, when the possessor of these 
invaluable qualities knows how to be wise and 
discriminating in the use- of them. 

A dinner of six must be a very bad dinner 
indeed if it fail to realise the reasonable expec- 
tations of reasonable people. When the convives 
are all gifted persons such as met together that 
day at Belmore House, it can hardly be other 
than a complete success. But wit at second- 
hand is rarely worth repeating ; and arguments 
which even philosophers indulge in at their social 
gatherings will not always bear to be set down 
word for word in print. Our readers must there- 
fore bring their imaginations into play, and frame 
for themselves, as they best can, some notion of 
the smart things that were said, and of the mirth 
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created by them^ within Lady Belmore's coterie 
that eyening. But mirth, like the provocatives 
to it, if indulged too far, becomes fatiguing, and 
we are glad to escape from it into graver matters. 
So it was here. Lord Belmore's absence was, of 
course, a subject of regret. The acting of the 
debutante over-night was rehearsed, criticised, 
and commented upon. The general condition of 
the stage, and the proper place to be assigned to 
players among artists, were discussed, and judg- 
ments given on each topic which presented just 
so much of contrariety as to afford good practice 
to the ingenuity of one speaker after another in 
striving to reconcile them. 

" What do you think of the OTarrel, Mr Hog- 
arth?" demanded Mrs O'Hagan. "Isn't she charm- 
ing ? You are possessed of a clearer insight into 
the characters and capabilities of people in general 
than anybody I know. You are a great painter, 
and no man can be great as a painter who is un- 
able to read the soul as well as the frame which 
covers it. Don't you think that if my story of 
the girl of Macgillicuddy's Reeks were dramatised, 
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the OTarrel would give us Kathleen to the 
Ufer^ 

" You flatter me immensely/' replied the 
painter, *' and my art perhaps still more. I haven't 
seen the lady yet, and am therefore unable to 
guess whether she would be likely to do justice to 
a character so graphically described as that of 
Kathleen. But, by the by, Lady Belmore, you 
are fond of the mysterious and the romantic, I 
know, and I have a very romantic and mysterious 
story to tell you, and it is connected with what 
you saw and heard last night too. Would you 
like to hear it ? '' 

" By all means — ^by all means ; a good tale of 
mystery is something like a new sense. Pray 
let's have it." " 

"And the curious thing is," continued the 
painter, *^ that my story has reference to a poor 
man, an SmigrSy who gives lessons in French, I 
believe, to your sons, Lady Belmore." 

" What 1 to M. de Couvr^ ? Oh ! then pray 
tell the story — we are all attention." 

" There is a woman in the case, as you may 
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suppose. M. de Couyr^^ it appears^ has a beauti- 
ful niece, or a young lady whom he calls his niece, 
who seems to have accompanied him in his 
flight to this country, and who lived with him, 
I don't know how long, in the identical lodgings 
which I now occupy. About half a year ago this 
beautiful niece, who, by the by, had been a public 
singer at the Globe, eloped one fine day from her 
uncle. With whom she ran away nobody knows 
any more than it is known whither she betook her- 
self. All that can be said on these heads is, that 
before bolting she wrote a letter to her respected 
relative, who found it on his table when he re- 
turned home, and that the worthy gentleman fell 
to the ground on reading it, as if he had been 
shot. I tell the tale, you will observe, exactly as it 
was told to me, and my authority is Mrs Todd, 
my excellent landlady. 

" Well, according to Mrs Todd, there used to 
come about the house before all this happened a 
gentleman who timed his visits with wonderful 
exactness, so as to call invariably when the uncle 
was from home. My excellent landlady, putting 
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this and that together, has arriyed at the conclu- 
sion that it was this unknown stranger who con- 
triyed to supersede the uncle in the aflFections of 
the niece, and that the runaways are now living 
cosily together somewhere best known to them- 
selyes/^ 

"Is that alir' interposed Mrs O'Hagan. 
" Little aflFairs of this kind, especially when pub- 
lic singers are concerned, do occur now and then. 
I don't think your tale is quite so romantic or 
mysterious as you led us to expect." 

" Stop a moment, I have not done yet. M. de 
Couvr^ has sought his lost treasure far and 
near ever since. He has spent all his money 
in trying to purchase from the Bow Street 
officers information, which they either can't or 
won't give him, and up to yesterday he could not 
trace her. But yesterday he did. Somebody 
advised him to look for her in the theatres. 

"A most judicious recommendation," interposed 
our Death's-head poet ; "if not on the stage, cer- 
tainly on the third tier or in' the saloon." 

"Perhaps, perhaps. Well, he followed the ad- 
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vice, and my admirable Mrs Todd — whom heaven 
preserve so long as it shall be m j destiny to make 
my domicile in No. 39 St Ann Street, Soho— in- 
sisted on going with him last night. She really 
is an angel in her way. She left me no option 
except to take her posset last night before I went 
to bed, and through the efficacy of that charm I 
am now here to tell my story. Curiously enough, 
too, they went in my place, for I was able to send 
them in the coach which a severe cold prevented 
me from making use of myself. Now conies the 
mystery. Mrs Todd saw a sight which induced 
her to di'ag her companion out of the theatre 
before the play came to an end. A tall, good- 
looking gentleman, with sandy hair and whiskers, 
she recognised as the gallant that used to visit 
the frail one on the sly, and the frail one herself, 
if I understood my informant aright, sat beside 
him. On the other hand, M. de Couvr^ himself — 
from whom, by the by, I got a capital lesson in 
Italian this morning — saw nothing of the kind. 
He allowed himself to be dragged out of the pit, 
and with his guide, counsellor, and friend mounted 
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guard at the bottom of the great staircase, m order 
to intercept the fugitives as they came out. But 
the ruse failed. A crowd came rushing by and 
interfered between them and the objects of their 
search, and all that they succeeded in doing was 
to see the handsome gentleman with sandy hair 
and whiskers hand the lady into a carriage and 
drive oflF. And now what do you think ? I have 
seen the miniature of the lady, and a more per- 
fect countenance it has never been my fortune to 
behold ; and I have promised to look out for the 
original wherever I go, with a view to bringing 
her back to her broken-hearted relative. Is not 
this a tale of mystery and romance 1 " 

There was a general assent to the opinion, 
followed by numerous inquiries from all present, 
except Lady Belmore. Her countenance fell, and 
she spoke not a single word. 

" Was the lady beside him in the box V^ de- 
manded Fraser, the Scotch poet. 

" I understood Mrs Todd to say so. And yet, 
when I asked M. de Couvr^ about the matter, he 
assured me that he saw nobody. It was all a 
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blind mystery to him his companion's eagerness 
and activity." 

" Egad ! I remember now/' interposed the 
Death's-head. " I did see a man and woman 
standing in the pit who stared hard at us. De- 
pend upon it, Lady Belmore, you are the beauti- 
ful niece, and Lord Belmore is the tall handsome 
gentleman, ^ith sandy hair and whiskers." 

*' Lord Belmore may be the gentleman," re- 
plied Mr Hogarth, smiling, " but I can assure 
you that Lady Belmore is not the niece. Her 
ladyship is very fair, the mysterious absentee is a 
brunette of the richest hue." 

" Are you quite sure as to the lady's presence 
at all ? " asked Lady Belmore, looking keenly at 
Mr Hogarth. 

" Not quite sure, certainly, for I am speaking at 
second-hand. But my impression is that Mrs Todd 
saw them both, though M. de Couyrd saw neither." 

The conversation upon this took another turn, 
and lost itself by-and-by in the drawing-room, amid 
music, recitation, and narrative. Mr Ffrench sang, 
as was his wont, his own exquisite ballads, accom- 
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panying himself on the piano. His rival bard 
from the north of the Tweed read from manu- 
script various stanzas of a work which he was 
preparing for the press; and Mrs O'Hagan in- 
sisted on describing the glories of the Vice-regal 
Court, and the gratifying attentions which had 
been heaped upon her by his Majesty's repre- 
sentative. Our Death's-head friend chimed in, 
from time to time, with a sentence as caustic as 
it was witty, in revenge for the neglect with 
which his own stories were treated ; and Mr 
Hogarth tried to get Lady Behnore into one of 
those half-tender, half-racy dialogues vrhich were 
to him very precious. But he succeeded only 
in part. Her ladyship's spirits flagged. She 
seemed to be thinking more of the journey that 
was before her, or of something else, than of all 
the insinuating compliments which the bright 
young artist paid her, and by little and little the 
languor which appeared to have come over her 
extended to her guests. They were not sorry — a 
rare incident in their social relations with Bel- 
more House — ^when the servant entered the room 
to announce that the carriages were at the door. 



CHAPTER XIIL 



CONSULTATIONS. 



Lord Belmore performed the latter part of his 
journey, as he had performed the first, without 
meeting with any adyenture whatever. The 
weather was cold but bracing. No wind blew, 
and a bright sun shone upon the snow, which 
covered field and grove as far as the eye could 
reach, causing it to glitter without melting. It 
might be about two in the afternoon when he 
reached the entrance that leads into Baddlesmere 
Park from a large common, through which, for 
some time back, his way had lain. The lodge- 
keepers, seeing a chariot and four approach, 
threw the gate open, and, recognising their lord 
as he swept by, curtsied and bowed to him, not 
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without the expression of surprise as well as 
respect in their countenances. Onwards the car- 
riage rolled, first through an open glade, then 
between plantations, and by -and -by down a 
slope, flanked on either side by young trees ; then 
over one of the two bridges spanning the river 
by which the park was bisected, and swerving for 
a while to the left along a second avenue up to a 
check-gate. Ford, dismounting, opened this gate, 
and presently their course lay between a thick 
grove of evergreens on one side, and a tall yew- 
hedge on the other. Behind the bays and laures- 
tines lay the pleasance or ornamental garden; 
behind the yew-hedge, acres of kitchen-garden, 
abounding in fruits and vegetables of every de- 
scription, and amply provided with hot and green 
houses. And now the sweep is gained facing the 
main entrance to the house — a plain circle or 
oblong of grass — hidden at this moment by the 
snow — with a gravel road running round it — ^the 
latter only partially cleared — ^which interposed 
between the mansion and the offices. Why 
describe either offices or mansion in detail ? 
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Built in the reign of Qaeen Anne, or possibly of 
the first of the Georges, they could, neither of 
them, set up any claim to admiration on the 
score of tasteful architecture, nor had any pains 
been taken^ as would be nowadays done, to shut 
out one class of buildings from the other. As 
Lord Belmore alighted at the small porch which, 
with its double door, screened the entrance from 
the weather, he was in a position to look back 
upon his stables, his coach-houses, his racket- 
court, the apartments of his grooms and helpers, 
and to tell the hour by noticing how the hands 
stood upon the dial of the clock that surmounted 
them. He rang the bell, for the porch-door was 
bolted, and stood gazing round and musing for 
some minutes before the signal was answered. 

At last a woman came to the door, opened it, 
and started back as if she had seen a ghost. 
Not that there was any real cause for astonish- 
ment. It was Lord Belmore's command that 
Baddlesmere, whether occupied or not, should be 
kept at all times in a state of perfect order ; so 
that the family, come when it might, could be 
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fuDy accommodated : and though, under ordinary 
circumstances, due notice was given before the 
family, or any portion of it, threatened a descent, 
still the habits of discipline which preyailed 
among the domestics were such as hindered 
them from being ever taken quite by surprise. 
The woman's start was thus a mere nervous move- 
ment : there was no feeling, at the bottom of it, 
of being caught at a disadvantage. Besides, Ford 
had gone round with the chariot to the servants' 
entrance, and was unloading there. So that the 
whole household — ^for Lord Belmore kept up two 
establishments — one for town, the other for the 
country — ^knew of his lordship's arrival. They 
were all astir. 

Lord Belmore spoke a word of kindly recogni- 
tion to the housekeeper, who among the rest 
had hurried into the hall, and passed on. It 
was a queer rambling house into which he en- 
tered : long, narrow, and rising only two stories 
from the ground. A hall, paved with diamond- 
shaped black and white marble slabs, as it was 
open to the roof, and was commanded by a cor- 
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ridor or gallery on one side, so it conveyed to 
you the impression, as you crossed the threshold, 
that the accommodation within doors must be of 
the most limited extent. But the impression 
was altogether an erroneous one. Beyond the 
hall, on the ground-floor, ran a suite of apart- 
ments, leading one into the other, so extensive 
that when all the doors of communication 
stood open, objects seen at one extremity 
from the other were seen in perspective. In 
like manner the chambers, whether you turned 
to the right or to the left, appeared to multi- 
ply, both below and from the corridor, as you 
went forward. In fact, it was a singularly com- 
modious house — ^not handsome, certainly, either 
externally or internally, though the ceilings 
were profusely gilded, and books and paintings 
and heavy furniture, rich in its hangings and 
mountings, did all that such things could do to 
make it fit to be the residence of a great English 
nobleman. But all that our readers will take 
for granted. 

The suite of rooms of which we have just spoken 
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looked out upon the pleasure-ground, and over 
the pleasure-ground on to the river, and over 
the river towards the swelling downs, which rose 
up, feathered with clumps and groves and thick 
covers, on the farther side of it. By far the 
most livable among them was the library, with 
its well-stocked shelves, its commodious writing- 
tables, its curious old clocks, its gems of art, — 
not numerous, but of priceless value ; its pictures, 
busts, and groups in marble and in bronze. Lord 
Belmore made for the library, and, causing the 
door to be closed which shut it in from the draw- 
ing-room and other rooms that lay beyond, gave 
his wrapper and greatcoat to Ford, and sat down 
in front of the fire. 

He sat brooding. He had reached his destin- 
ation, the limits of his journey ; and now for the 
first time began to ask himself the question. 
Whether he had done wisely in undertaking it- 
at all events, so abruptly ? From what danger 
was he fleeing ? to what measure of safety had 
he attained 1 Could it be worth while now to 
give any thought at all to consequences 1 Was 
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not the light of life extinguished, so far as he 
himself was concerned, for ever 1 Why then take 
any pains longer to appear what he was not, to 
play a part .rhich it had taxed his best enei^es 
thus far to sustain, but which must henceforth be 
to him a sheer impossibility ? How gladly would 
he lie down and die ! He could not think ; he 
could not forecast the future ; and even of the 
past nothing seemed to come back except a dull, 
dark shadow, a sort of half-consciousness that all 
was over — over — over ; — ^not to be renewed any 
more ; no, never ! He got up and walked to 
the window. How desolate and dreary the land- 
scape was ! chiming with a melancholy ca- 
dence in unison with his own thoughts. The 
wild-fowl, gathered in heaps upon the surface of 
the frozen river, appeared to dread the approach 
of no enemy, for they were perfectly still. A few 
sheep, with, here and there, a bullock, burrowed 
in the snow, searching for the pasture which lay 
deep below its surface. All else was without 
life, so far as the eye and ear could range, in 
the heaven above, on the earth beneath, and in 
VOL, I. N 
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the waters under the earth. Nor was the effect 
diminished when, by-and-by, as the shadows of 
evening began to close in, flights of rooks, cawing 
as they went, made their way from the more dis- 
tant woods to the taller elms about the house, 
amid the branches of which they had built their 
nests. There is music in the rough note of the 
rook, but it is not calculated to make the heavy 
heart lighter. Lord Belmore became alive to 
that fact as he listened ; if, indeed, he can be 
said to listen who takes in sounds through the 
ear as he takes in visible objects through the eye 
— ^without being conscious either that he sees 
or hears. 

The fantasies that worked their will with the 
lord of Baddlesmere exercised no control whatever 
over his domestics. They had their routine 
duties to go through with, and through with 
them they went. The cook prepared his dinner, 
the butler, and Ford, his own man, spread the 
table. Lights were brought in, the shutters 
closed, the curtains drawn, and the library made 
as snug and cheerful as possible. Even Lord Bel- 
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more acknoifledged the influence of these things, 
and ate and drank with a degree of relish which 
surprised himself. He eren made an attempt, 
after the debris of the meal had been removed 
and his coffee was served, to read. But words 
swam before him on the page, without communi- 
cating any ideas to his mind, and he closed the 
book to pace to and iro from one comer of the 
room to another. To stand from time to time 
before the fire as if to warm himself — to range 
along the shelves, taking out volume after volume 
and replacing it again, — this was his aimless 
occupation for more hours than he was himself 
aware o£ At last the striking of the clock upon 
the chimneypiece startled him. He counted the 
strokes, and w^as astonished to find it was mid- 
night. He rang the bell, desired that the lights 
might be put out, and retired to bed. He slept 
soundly. 

" Tell Mrs Jones to get ready the green room, 
and to make a good fire in it. I expect Mr 
Brackenbury from Stokes, to dine and sleep here 
to-night." 
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So spoke Lord Belmore to his valet, as the 
latter helped him to dress next morning, and the 
orders thus issued vera carried on with due 
pimctuality. It was further settled that dinner 
should be served, as it had been the day before, 
in the library; but that his lordship's private 
study, "which lay between his own chamber and 
the green room, should be kept well warmed, in 
order that it might be used that night as a 
drawing-room. By-and-by, the solitary breakfast 
over, it was announced that the keeper was in 
attendance in case his lordship might wish to 
shoot. His lordship did not wish to shoot. His 
lordship, in fact, wished for nothiug except to 
be left alone tUl Mr Brackenbury should arrive. 
His lordship, however, grew impatient as eleven, 
twelve, and even one o'clock struck, and no Mr 
Brackenbury made his appearance. He stept 
out into the hall, threw his fur wrapper about 
him, and walked abroad. 

The road which leads from Stoke Rectory to 
Baddlesmere, though a continuation of that which 
Lord Belmore had followed the previous day, 
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brings the traveller up from a directly opposite 
point of the compass, and lands him at an entrance 
to the park different from that bj which it is ap- 
proached from the London side. Towards that 
entrance his lordship directed his steps, passing hj 
a prolongation of the avenue towards a second 
bridge which spans the river about half a mile or 
thereabouts higher up the stream than the man- 
sion-house. This he crossed, and was beginning 
to ascend the gentle acclivitj that rises beyond, 
when, coming round an angle in the wood, a gig 
containing two persons made its appearance. It 
was Mr Brackenbur/s gig, and the persons in 
occupation were that reverend gentleman and his 
groom. The recognition on both sides was prompt, 
and Mr Brackenbury pulling up, the two friends 
saluted each other. 

" Hadn't you better come up, and my man will 
walk?" 

" Won't it be better for you to alight, and let 
him drive your carriage home while we walk ? " 

The latter arrangement was pronounced to be 
the preferable of the two, and Mr Brackenbury 
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aL'ghted. They were soon deep in an evidently 
absorbing conversation. What passed between 
them it is not for us to say, because there were 
no witnesses by to overhear it ; but Mr Bracken- 
bury's groom noticed, when a bend in tiie road 
brought them under his observation, that they 
stopped from time to time to face one another, 
and that, on all such occasions. Lord Belmore 
was the chief speaker. In fact, so much were 
they interested in the subject-matter of their 
conversation, whatever it might be, that their 
progress homeward seemed to be retarded by it. 
The sun had gone down before they reached the 
hall-door. When they found themselves in the 
library together, it was time to shut out the brief 
winter twilight 

There was not much more of talk when Lord 
Belmore and Mr Brackenbury faced each other at 
the dinner-table that evening than there had been 
the evening before when his lordship dined alone. 
Both gentlemen were grave, and they ate their 
food and drank their wine, wellnigh in silence. A 
few commonplace remarks about politics and the 
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general condition of the countiy were exclianged 
while the servants remained in attendance. But 
to give utterance even to these an exertion seemed 
necess^, and it was made chiefly bj his lord- 
ship's visitor. Now, Mr Brackenbury was known 
both to Ford and the butler to be, on ordinary 
occasions, a joviid companion. His intimacy with 
Lord Belmore was besidei^ very close, and for the 
^lOst part, when he came a welcome guest to 
Baddlesmere, he kept the house alive with his 
jokes, which were capital To-day he laboured 
under a degree of restraint quite as oppressive 
apparently as that which had fallen upon his host. 
The servants could not avoid noticing this, and 
Ford having detailed in the housekeeper's room 
all the circumstances, as far as he was acquainted 
with them, under which his master had suddenly 
left Belmore House, the conclusion at which Mrs 
Jones and her two visitors arrived was that there 
must have been a tiff with my lady more serious 
than ordinary. 

^\ You see, gentlemen,^' observed Mrs Jones, "it's 
no use us nor anybody else pretending not to see 
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what is as plain as tbe nose on my face. The/ve 
fell out again. They're always a-falling out now. 
Leastwise my lady is, for my lord, poor gentle- 
man, would be easy enough if she'd let him. But 
she won't, you see. Oh 1 it's terrible to have a 
suspicious temper. I wouldn't have her temper, 
no, not if you were to give me all her gould and 
her rank to boot." 

- " Ah ! it's just that, ma'am," put in the butler. 
'^ It's the rank that's at the bottom of it alL Ko- 
body, you see, cares about her rank, or calls upon 
her, ox comes to see her here in the country, 
except them queer folks that's so much about her 
in London. I wish my lord had not done what 
he did. The gentlefolks never get over such 
things, and, 'pon my honour, I think they're 
right." 

*' But why should that make her so cross to 
him ? He don't use her ill, as far as I see," ol>- 
served Ford. " He lets her do whatever she likes, 
and gets about him all the people she chooses to 
invite. Why, they scarcely ever dine alone up 
there in London 1 " 
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" Very likely," replied Mrs Jones; " but it's not 
with us ladies as it is with you gentlemen. We 
don't care for nothing if our equals disrespect us. 
Do you think, now, that I could find myself 'appy 
in the servants' 'all though you might V 

"No, no!" exclaimed both gentlemen in a 
breath ; "you could not demean yourself to that. 
But I suspect there's something wronger than you 
think of." 

" What do you suspect, Mr Ford ?" 

** I suspect that my lady's jealous, — ^not that I 
ever see anything wrong in my lord's goings-on. 
He pays no particular attention to any of the 
ladies that comes about the house, and of course 
he must be at his club sometimes, and may be in 
the House of Lords late at night. But it's my 
belief my lady has taken it into her head that he 
has got tired of her, and taken up with somebody 
else. There was such a row between them the 
other night! and Mrs Louise, that is her ladyship's 
maid, told me that she heard my lady speaking to 
herself, and vowing before God she would not put 
up with it, but would leave him." 
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" Leave him, Mr Ford 1 where would she go 1 
If her life's not a 'appy one with him, I wonder 
where she can expect to make it more so" 

" Ah, you know very little ; you live all your days 
down here and don't see what goes on up yonder. 
Shan I tell you what more Mrs Louise says V^' 

" Oh yes, oh yes — ^what is it 1" 
. 'I' Mrs Louise says that her ladyship has taken 
quite a fancy to Mr Hogarth, that is the painter 
gentleman as dines at Belmore House two or 
three times every week, and is as thick with her 
as her hand is with her glove." 

"Do you believe that 1" 

" Well, I don't know ; Mr Hogarth is a very 
'andsome man, and he's young, too — ^I shouldn't 
think he could be thirty." 
: " Well, I won't credit no such thing," observed 
the butler ; " leastwise not till I can't help my- 
self. If her laifyship did a wrong thing once^ 
she is not likely to do it again. And there's the 
children, Mr Ford ; ladies may leave their hus- 
bapds, as they sometimes do, but mothers don't 
often run away from their children." 
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" Egad 1" repKed Ford, " it wouldn't be a bad 
tiuDg for the children if their mother did leave 
them ; the/re getting the spoiltest and most over-^ 
bearingest children that eyer I see, and mj lady 
it is that spoils them.'' • 

"Well, gentlemen," interposed Mrs Jones, "we 
can't make nor mend in the matter. It's all in 
the hands of Him as tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb. If they would only go and sit under 
that gospel minister, the worthy Mr Growler, him 
as has come to our Tillage and opened a chapel 
there, he would teU them of the lake that bums, 
with fire and brimstone, and how surely multitudes, 
are hurrying on to it, because they won't believe 
the truth as he expounds it. If anything could 
make them at peace with themselves and one 
another, it would be such a prospect as that." 

" What, Mrs Jones! have you become a Method- 
ist ? I didn't know them Methodists had made 
their way into little places like our village, and 
you're about the last woman in the world I should 
have expected them to come over." 

" Come over or not come over, I wish, Mr Ford,. 
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that you and Mr Crofts here, and my lord and 
mj lady, and all the folks, gentle and simple, were 
only such as I am, except them — ^mittens I drat 
the mittens I they're too tight, I can't abide them 
—except them bonds." 

Here the conyersation dropped, and, her visitors 
retiring, Mrs Jones was left to struggle with her 
mittens. 



CHAPTER XIY. 



SCHEMING. 



Mb Bbaceenburt quitted Baddlesmere soon after 
breakfast od the day subsequent to his arriyaL 
He and Lord Behnore had spent a long evening 
together in his lordship's study, and when they 
parted, as they did at the hall-door, it was with 
less of gloom than characterised their bearing at 
dinner the previous evening. It seemed, likewise, 
as if Lord Belmore had delivered himself from 
some anxiety in communicating with his old 
tutor. At all events he saw the keeper, and 
arranged with him to shoot one of the small 
covers near the house. He shot fairly, too, kill- 
ing his birds if the spaniels put them up within 
reasonable distance, and missing, as in those days 
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<}rack shots might very well do, when the dogs got 
out of hand, and ran away with their game. For 
45port was sport in the early years of the century ; 
not what it is now, mere butchery. Over the 
open, pointers or setters traveUed, quarteiing their 
ground, drawing on their game, pointing, backing, 
dropping down to charge ; and through the coTers 
trotted beagles and spaniels, making the woods 
ring with their musical Toices. Gentlemen did 
not go out then attended by carts to drag home 
the dead game, that it might be counted out of 
doors, because no hall was large enough to con- 
tain it ; they were content to reckon up the pro- 
ducts of their skill by the brace, not by the 
hundreds, or even scores, of luckless pheasants, 
hares, and rabbits, shot down as barn-door fowls 
might be shot if driyen from their roosts. 

Lord Belmore and his keeper were therefore 
perfectly satisfied with one another, when his 
lordship found himself under the necessity of lay- 
ing his second game-bag, chokefull, on the back of 
an underling. 

Leaving his lordship to attend to such busi- 
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ness as this, and whatever else the land-steward 
might bring before him — to mark out old trees 
which should be cut down, to select open spaces 
in which new trees might be planted — ^we return 
to his better-half, on whom the light talk that 
passed on Sunday evening in the drawing-room 
of Belmore House had made a deep and painful 
impression. It seemed to her as if the fears to 
which she had yielded, in the course of the six 
months last past, were about to be realised. She 
could not doubt that now at length the cause of 
her lord's frequent absences from home would be 
manifested ;— -would be made manifest, that is to 
say, if by any means she could qpcceed in con- 
nectmg hun with Mr Hogarth's mysterious story. 
Pid she really desire to accomplish that end ? 
No, truly. There rested on her mind the settled 
conviction, that if it were once made clear to her 
that her lord had done her this deep wrong, 
peace between them there neither could nor 
should be — ^no, not now nor for evermore. Why 
then did she allow her thoughts to dwell so much 
and so ceaselessly upon one object 1 Why argue. 
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reasoD, speculate with herself? trymg. con- 
tmuallj more and more to make escape out of 
the difficulty impossible? Could she hope to 
gain anything by preying her case ? Would she 
not, on the contrary, lose all ? Yes — ^all — every- 
thing. Yet it was no more possible for her to 
rest content in her doubts, far less to put them 
down and to live in a fooFs paradise, than it is 
possible for the man of pretematurally giddy brain 
to resist the temptation of throwing himself oyer 
the precipice on the brink of which he stands. 
No, she would find aU out, cost what the process 
might. She would take no rest, day nor night, 
till the whole truth should be reyealed to her ; 
and so determining, she at once laid herself out 
to find the readiest and surest means of attaining 
her object. 

What was Mr Hogarth's story ? A man and 
a woman had gone to Drury Lane for the pur- 
pose of finding there, if they could, a runaway 
girl. They had discovered her, and also the 
man with whom she had eloped. There was 
some confusion in this part of the story no doubt. 
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especiallj as concerned the girl. But the man 
was described as tall,' good-looking, and haying 
light hair and whiskers. Lord Belmore was tall 
and good-looking, and he had light hair and 
whiskers, but then no such girl sat near him as 
Mr Hogarth described. Be it so; but she 
might have sat not far off from him, possibly on 
the other side of the house, where he could see 
her. Yes, that must be so. She certainly did 
recollect, or she thought she did, a dark beauty 
sitting in the private box opposite to her own. 
At all events there could be no mistake about 
her lord having been in very indifferent spirits 
when they entered the house together ; and his 
sudden illness at the close of the second act, 
that was a grave reality. And about the people 
who watched at the foot of the grand staircase, 
there was truth in that too, for though she had 
taken no notice of them while the play went 
on, she perfectly remembered seeing M. de 
Couvr^ and something in petticoats beside him 
as she passed through the hall to her carriage. 
That thing in petticoats must have been Mr 

VOL. I. 
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Hogarth's landlady. Here then were links in 
the chain, and yerj reasonable links too. How 
should she make use of them 1 

It wouldn't do for her to seek out Mr Ho- 
garth's landlady. The woman no doubt wanted 
to extort money out of Lord Belmore. She 
would never make Lord Belmore's wife the con- 
fidant of her secret^ because in this case her hold 
oyer his lordship's fears would be lost. Neither 
was it likely that she could get much out of 
. M. de Couvr^ himself, who, according to Mr 
Hogarth's showing, was in complete ignorance 
both of his niece's whereabouts and of the 
instrumentality by which she had been conveyed 
away from him. Still she might as well sound 
the Frenchman. Hitherto she had treated him 
with studied neglect ; indeed she greatly disliked 
him, though she had no reason for doing so^ nor 
so much as the pretence of a reason. But she 
would change her manner and speak kindly to 
him the next time he came to the house, parti- 
cularly on the subject of his loss, as Mr Hogarth 
had described it. If anything came of -this, if 
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any clue were given, she would follow it up by 
every means that ingenuity could devise and 
money render available. Had she no other 
string to her bow ? Yes, she had ; but as on 
that she purposely abstained, in the present stage 
of the business, from fixing her attention, so it 
appears to us that we should act unfairly by her 
if we spoke of it prematurely. All these visions, 
and many more, passed through Lady Belmore's 
brain, as she lay awake on the Monday morn- 
ing, waiting till Louise should come and call 
her. Louise came at last, and her ladyship 
got up. 

" You had better begin to-day, Louise, to set 
apart such dresses as I shall require at Baddies- 
mere. You needn^t be very particular ; we are 
not likely to be troubled with too much company 
there.'' 

" Is your ladyship going into the country, then ? 
Of course it's only for a few days. Your lady- 
ship won't stay above a week at the most. We 
shan't need to take much with us." 

" I don't know that, Louise : his lordship pro- 
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poses to stay a long time at Baddlesmere. We 
shall probably not come back here for months." 

" Ob, dear ! oh, dear ! your ladyship wiU find 
that very dull, and somebody else will fret oyer 
it too, or Fm much mistaken.^' 

" Who will fret oyer it, Louise ? Do you mean 
Lord Belmore? Why, the arrangement is his 
entirely.'^ 

" No, my lady, I don't mean my lord. I 
mean another gentleman that shall be nameless. 
I shouldn't wonder if h)B made his way down 
into the country, too, and settled himself some- 
where in our neighbourhood, under a false name. 
There's nothing gentlemen won't do when their 
heads are turned with loye, like his is." 

" What nonsense you talk, Louise I I know 
what you mean, but you know as well as I do 
that there is nothing whateyer in that Might it 
not be my lord rather, whose head has got 
turned with loye, and who prefers keeping his 
charmer in a sylyan bower, where he may be 
able to yisit her, unobseryed by prying eyes ? 
Upon my word the notion's a bright one — ^Why 
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not Amelia in a cottage as well as Rosamond in 

her bower?'' 

"No, no, my lady! gentlemen like my lord 

don't do such foolish things as that ; they know 

that, for the arrangements your ladyship is pleased 

to hint at, there's no place like London. It's 

only young creatures — Mr Hogarth's one of them, 

all fire and folly — ^that run their heads into hedges 

and think they can't be seen. I daresay my lord 
has his engagements, just as other gentlemen 

have, but he won't keep them in the country." 

" What makes you suppose anything of the 
sort?" asked Lady Belmore, in a tone of as- 
sumed indifierence. The farce was on the 
whole well acted, but it did not deceiye Mistress 
Louise for a moment. That accomplished Abi- 
gail had made it her business, ever since she came 
into the family, to watch the proceedings of its 
various members, and had drawn her own conclu- 
sions. For a little while after her settlement. 
Lord and Lady Belmore were much in each 
other's company. They rode together on horse- 
back ; they generally drove out together ; his lord- 
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ship never failed to be with her at all their meals ; 
he visited nowhere where she did not visit. Lat- 
terly a great change had taken place. He was. 
often called from home by business, immediately^ 
after breakfast, and did not always make his. 
appearance again, even at the dinner hour ; occa- 
sionally he would stay out for three or four days- 
and nights together, on which occasions it ap- 
peared that he had accepted invitations from old 
friends in the country, to whom her ladyship was. 
now a stranger. And the curious part of the 
business was, that he not only did not take Ford 
with him on such occasions, but that he invaria- 
bly sent back his carriage or his horses from 
Brooks's, which club he appeared regularly to 
visit on his way to some more remote place> 
either of business or pleasure. Horses or car- 
riage, moreover, met him again at the same club,, 
and at an hour fixed by him, with the gi-oom or 
the coachman. These things were not lost upon 
Louise, any more than she failed to notice the 
effect which they produced upon her mistress. 
Now Louise cared nothing about her mistress, but 
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plots and intrigaes nr ere the breath of her nos- 
trils. She, therefore, laid herself out to accom- 
plish two^ objects : first, to get up, if she could, a 
comrter-flirtation between her lady and the rising 
painter ; and next, to track her lord, by hook or 
by crook, to the goal whi6h seemed to have for 
him such strong attractions. She failed in both 
her projects. Lady Belmore cared for no living 
thing except her lord. Her very sons were to 
her objects of indifierence, when compared vdth 
their father ; and hence, though willing enough to 
make herself agreeable to other men, and having 
her preferences, as all intellectual women must 
have, she gave no more to Mr Hogarth, with all his 
talent and personal attractions, than the chastest 
wife might give to a brother. The poor young 
painter did not come out of the skirmish equally 
scot-free. Lady Belmore became to him the god- 
dess of his idolatry, and in spite of repeated 
assurances from her to the contrary, he persisted 
in believing that the passion which he cherished 
for her, and of which he made no secret, was, 
though she tried to hide the fact from herself, 
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reciprocrated. Hence Louise, besides the con- 
sciousness that the coins with which he rewarded 
her sendees were honestly earned, had, at least, 
this to console her under a great disappointment 
The young lover was comparatively happy in his 
delusion. The lady, though she could not be 
melted into giving so much as a shade of reality 
to the delusion, was flattered by the gift which 
he gave her, as all clever and beautiful women 
are, when men of genius approach them in the 
character of lovers. 

If Louise's failure was partial, so to speak, in 
the case of Lady Belmore and Mr Hogarth, it 
proved, so far as the solution of the mystery went 
that surrounded his lordship, absolute and com- 
plete. Neither groom nor coachman, and both 
were questioned and set upon the watch, was ever 
able to say what became of their master after he 
passed the threshold of Brooks's. Once, and only 
once, when leading his horse towards that point 
of rendezvous, the groom had seen his lordship 
get out of a stage-coach in Piccadilly. But the 
coach drove off before he could approach near 
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enough to ascertain the points between which it 
plied, and he did not venture to ride after it, 
knowing that he should barely have time to reach 
the door of Brooks's, so as to keep his engagement 
with my lord. Louise, therefore, though morally 
satisfied that there was a lady in the case, had no 
direct evidence to rest upon, such as would justify 
her dealing with her mistress in more than the 
yaguest generalities. " She had no particular rea- 
sons for saying what she had just said. His 
lordship was, she presumed, just like other men. 
They all tired, sooner or later, of what was their 
own, and his frequent and long absences from 
home had, she must confess, annoyed and sur- 
prised her. If she were in my lad/s place she 
would let him go his own way, and seek else- 
where the companionship which others were too 
ready to ofier." 

Lady Belmore by no means relished either 
the insinuation or the advice that came out 
of it. She rebuked her maid, and desired 
that such language should never again be 
repeated. 
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"Very irell, my lady/^ replied Louise, '"Fin> 
dumb. But gentlemen don't keep the pictures of 
pretty Women in their secret drawers unless 
there's some reason why they should not hang^ 
them on their chimneypieces." / 

*' Do you mean to tell^ me that Lord Belmore^ 
keeps the portrait of a pretty woman in his secret 
drawer?" ' 

"To be sure I do, my lady. Fve seen him 
take it out of the drawer; gaze on it, kiss it, and^ 
put it back again, just, for all the world, as if he 
had been a boy in his first love." 

"Out of what drawer, you silly wehchl" answered 
Lady Belmore, afifecting to be tickled as if by a 
capital joke. 

" Well, then, out of a drawer in his writing- 
box : in the large writing-box that stands on the 
table between the windows in his lordship's own 
study." * 

*f That'll do — ^thatll do, Louise. I am quite 
ashamed of you. You may go ! " 

Louise went, chuckling; and perfectly satisfied 
as to what would follow. Lady Belmore went 
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down-atairs, rang for breakfast, and, while the 
servants were laying it, strolled into the library. 
She locked the door after her, put the key in her 
pocket, and passed through that noble apartment 
into a smaller one that lay beyond it. There was 
no other approach to this latter room, consisting, 
as it did, of the lower storey of one of the towers , 

which flanked Belmore House at the four comers. 
It fonned, indeed, but a sort of recess, and being 
yery retired, and therefore removed from the 
noises of the household, Lord Belmore had fitted 
it up and made use of it as his sanctum. She 
looked round, and there, sure enough, on the 
table, between the two windows, stood the 
writing-desk of which Louise had spoken. She 
moved towards it. It was locked. Her own keys, 
a considerable bunch, hung from a chatillon at her 
side. She applied them one by one to the lock, 
but none of them fitted. The thought occurred 
to her of carrying it ofi", and breaking in the lid 
if no other process would serve ; and she had even 
taken if up in her arms with this view, when sud- 
denly a voice addressed her. Dropping the box 
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with a shriek, she turned round and saw Mr 
Thompson facing her. 

**How came you here, sir?'^ she exclaimed, 
recovering her self-control with marvellous alac- 
rity. " What do you mean stealing on my pri- 
vacy ? What do you want ? " 

" Nothing, my lady — I want nothing. I was in 
the library when you passed through, and want- 
ing to get out again I came to ask your ladyship 

■ 

for the key which you took out of the door when 
you locked it." 

'*Sir, you had no business to keep yourself 
concealed ; you ought to have spoken when you 



saw me." 



cc 



I don^t think your ladyship would have 
thanked me for that," rephed the tutor. "Is 
your ladyship curious about that desk and its 
contents ? — for Fve a key that fits it." 

" Indeed I that's curious too. Well, I did want 
to see whether there was in this writing-desk a 
paper of which his lordship is in want ; and if 
you will be so good as lend me your key, I will 
give it you back again after I havemademysearcL" 
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"Will your ladyship allow me to cany the 
desk for you into your boudoir ? Probably you 
would prefer making the search there ? " 

"I am very much obliged to you. By all 
means ; you are stronger than I, and wiU carry 
it better/' 

Her ladyship was now all smiles. She walked 
before the tutor, inserted the key of the libr^ 
door into its socket, led the way to her own bou- 
doir, and there begged Mr Thompson to reliere 
himself of his burden. "And, by the by, Mr 
Thompson, it may be as well not to speak of our 
present proceeding, which looks, I must confess, 
yery like a little bit of larceny.^' 

"Your ladyship need not distress yourself 
about that. Nobody can question your right to 
examine my lord's papers if you wish. There is 
the key." 

She took it, only half-relishing the peculiar air 
with which it was presented, but abstained from 
making use of it tiU the donor had retired. Then 
she applied it to the lock, and the bolt turned. 
Her heart beat as she threw up the lid. It was 
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such a mean act, such a despicable proceedbg to 
pry into her husband's secrets thus. It was so 
humiliating to feel that her baseness had been 
made manifest to another. For not for a mo« 
ment did the idea linger with her that Mr Thomp- 
son gave her credit for acting on the suggestion 
of her lord. What then I She must find out 
whether or no her place in his aflFections had been 
usurped. She did not care what sacrifices might 
come out of it, what evils follow. The truth, 
the truth, be it ever so teriible, to attain to that 
by any means, and at any cost, — ^there was no 
altematiye between this issue and sheer insanity. 
She threw back the lid. She undid the buckles 
or hasps that kept the portfolio in its place, and 
lifted out the papers with which it was crammed. 
One by one she spread them out upon the table ; 
but that of which she was in search was not 
among them. She thrust her hand next into the 
body of the desk itself. Something hard encoun- 
tered ity coTered over by papers, and resting upon 
papers. How her heart fluttered ! how hard it 
was to breathe ! A desperate e£fort, and out came 
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the object, scattering notes» letters, and scraps of 
yarioos kinds about the floor in the rapidity of its 
ascent She held it up. It was a miniature of 
herself, as she used to be in those days of com* 
paratiye happiness when first Lord Belmore 
spoke to her words which he ought never to have 
uttered. Oh, what a revulsion! The machine 
which had been wound up to the highest state 
of excitement suddenly collapsed, and Lady Bel- 
more fell upon the floor in a faint. 

How long she might have lain thus she did not 
know, but when her senses returned she found 
herself upon the sofa» with Mr Thompson stand- 
ing over her, holding a bottle of strong aromatic 
vinegar to her nose, and bathing her face and 
hands with cold water. 

"Where am I?" she cried as she opened 
her eyes. "What has happened? What are 
you doing here, Mr Thompson ? Where is 
Louise?" 

" I beg a thousand pardons, my lady ; but I 
lieard you fall ; and remembering the charge you 
4iad just given me, I thought it best to come myself 
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to your ladyship's assistance, and not to call in 
Louise. I hope that you are better ? " 

"Much better, Mr Thompson. Very many 
thanks. I am quite well now. The paper that 
I was in search of is not there. Pray put the 
desk to rights again, and lock it up and replace it 
in the sanctum.'^ 

" And this beautiful miniature of your lady- 
ship, what shall I do with that ? " 

"If I thought that Lord Belmore wouldn't 
mind, Fd beg you to accept it as a trifling mark 
of my regard. But that wouldn't do, you see, so 
I fancy you must put it back again into its 
proper place.'' 

" Your ladyship would give it me, would you ? 
Oh, how I should value it ! " 

" Nonsense — ^nonsense ! Mr Thompson. It is 
of no value to any one except Lord Belmore. 
Be so good as put it back." 

She said this in a tone which marked, though 
she tried to disguise it, her sense of the exceed- 
ingly false position into which she had thrust her- 
self. What did the man mean by a speech so 
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impertinent as that 1 Was she sunk so low that 
a dependant, the tutor of her sons, a man of 
mean extraction, without either the manners or 
the appearance of a gentleman, should presume to 
insinuate No — ^no! She could not com- 
plete the thought. She would cast it from her. 

She did cast it from her. She rose from the 
sofa ; helped Mr Thompson to replace the papers ; 
put back the miniature, with her own hand, into 
the portion of the desk from which she had ab- 
stracted it ; and, locking the box, hesitated for a 
moment whether or no she should restore the 
key to its rightful owner. 

" I hardly think that you ought to retain this 
key, Mr Thompson. Is Lord Belmore aware that 
you can find access through it to the contents of 
his writing-desk ? '' 

" I don't know, my lady. This key opens my 
own desk also. His lordship has therefore the 
same ready access to my papers that I have . to 
some of his. But his papers are nothing to me. 
I neyer opened the desk for the sake of examin- 
ing his lordship's papers.'' 

VOL. I. P 
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" If it be your own key, I hare no right to 
keep it from you. There — ^take it : and let me 
again impress upon you the wisdom, for your own 
sake, of keeping secret all that you have heard 
and seen to-day.'' 

" Your ladyship may depend upon it," replied 
Mr Thompson, pocketing the key, and conveying 
the desk back again to the sanctum. 



CHAPTER XV. 



MACHINATIONS. 



Lady Belmore was completely prostrated by the 
incidents of the morning. She tried to bear up 
and go about her ordinary occupations ; but the 
nervous system had received a shock from which 

it could not immediately recover. She resisted 
going to bed ; and that was all. To lie upon the 
sofa, with a book open before her which she never 
read ; to think — and think — and think, till 
thought itself became confused ; to weep and 
laugh by turns, when no one stood near to observe 
what she was doing ; — ^by these incidents alone 
the progress of the hours through that long, long 
day were chronicled. Once or twice Louise came 
in, troubled about her mistress ; but her mistress 
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dismissed her on each occasion, kindly, jet firmly. 
On the whole, however, her ladyship's sensations, 
though they put a great strain upon her system, 
were pleasurable rather than the reverse. Oh, if 
she could only persuade herself that he looked at 
times on the portrait of herself, treating it as 
Louise had described 1 Oh, if it were possible to 
get rid of the hideous phantom which rose up 
continually and stood between her and that ex- 
quisite thought ! Why should she not get rid of 
it ? What business had it there ? She had been 
suspicious. She had stooped to do the meanest, 
basest thing, expecting to have her suspicions con- 
firmed ; and the result was to force upon her the 
hope — ^for she could not call it more — ^that, after 
all, her fears might be misplaced. She was 
thankful for that. She would cling to the belief 
that there was good ground for thankfnlness, till 
the reverse should be forced upon her. Callers 
came in due time, and, among the rest, Mr Hogarth. 
She remembered what Louise had dared to in- 
sinuate respecting that gentleman, and she would 
not see him. Not even the opportunity of inquir- 
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ing further into the history of the runaway girl 
and her fair-haired seducer could tempt her to 
break through that resolution. She was indis- 
posed^ and could not see any one^ though she 
sent to him a kind message. So passed the day ; 
and at night she felt better, and went to bed. 

She rose next morning, calm and collected, 
as if no shock whatever had passed through her 
frame. She rose, also, restored to. her former 
self — convinced, that is to say, in spite of the 
fiasco of yesterday, that her worst apprehen- 
sions were well grounded, and just as much de- 
termined as ever to pursue her inquiries, till she 
should be able to resolve all these doubts one way 
or another. For a new light, emanating from the 
miniature, had come in upon her. If he really 
valued it, why had he left it in Belmore House 1 
going away, as he professed to do, for some in- 
definitely great lapse of time — ^perhaps for ever I 
If that had been the portrait on which he loved 
to gaze, would he not have taken it with him 1 
Besides, how absurd to imagine for a moment, that 
a husband of many years' standing, with his wife 
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herself always beside him, would value a likeness 
of her, however skilfully painted, and, still more, 
worship it and kiss it when he might kiss her- 
self, and worship her too, if he chose, to liis 
heart's content ? No — ^no ! She had allowed 
her imagination to run away with her. She was 
wiser and juster now. It could not be but that 
Lord Belmore was committed to some liaison^ 
which she was resolved to ferret out and bring to 
light, be the consequences what they might. 

Tuesday was one of M. de Couvr^'s days for 
giving French lessons at Belmore House. He 
would come, doubtless, at his usual hour, and, as 
usual, go away again, unless she took steps to de- 
tain him. His usual hour was twelve o'clock, and 
eleven had just struck. She rang the bell, and 
desired that Mr Thompson should be sent to her. 
He came, looking pale and, as she thought, a 
little confused ; but it was not her cue just then 
to show any special interest in him. She there- 
fore took no notice of his appearance, but said, 
rather abruptly, 

'' Oh, Mr Thompson, I want to see M. de Couvrd 
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before he leaves the house : it will be only right 
to give him notice that he must soon lose his 
pupils." 

" Your ladyship need not trouble yourself to 
do that. I meant to tell him of my own dis- 
missal, and the reasons for it. He would quite 
understand that, the young gentlemen going to 
school, there could be no further occasion for his 
services." 

" You must not call it a dismissal," replied 
Lady Belmore, softened, as it seemed, by Mr 
Thompson's manner. " Nothing short of the 
change determined on with respect to the boys 
would have induced Lord Belmore to part from 
you. And, by the by, it is quite possible that 
some other employment may be found for you 
at Belmore House, if you wish it, after the boys 
go to Eton. You are fond of a library, I be- 
lieve, and know the value of a good and rare 
book when you see it. The library here is in 
the most perfect confusion. . How should you 
like putting it in order, and making a really good 
and useful catalogue 1 " 
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" Nothing in the world I should like so much, 
provided your ladyship — and Lord Belmore — 
continued to reside here. I am afraid that I 
should do my work badly if I were deprived of 
the supervision of my patrons and benefactors." 

" We'U think about it, Mr Thompson. Mean- 
while, will you be so good as request M. de 
Couvr^ to let me see him before he goes away ? " 

Mr Thompson retired ; and by-and-by her lady- 
ship, having risen and walked to the window, 
saw the Frenchman coming slowly up the avenue. 
The sight appeared to recall her to a sense of 
the delicate, not to say awkward, position in 
which she would be likely to place herself by 
questioning M. de Couvr^. What could she say 
to him? what might she ask that would be likely, 
by the answers which it extracted, to throw light 
upon the matter that engrossed her attention. 
Should she speak to him about his niece ? She 
might, and all that she was likely to get out of 
him she had got already at secondhand through 
Mr Hogarth. Would she allude to the tall hand- 
some gentleman with sandy hair and whiskers, 
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getting him to saj what that person was like, and 
where he sat in the theatre ? Yes, she would do 
that — ^but how? Oh yes, she saw her way. 
She would begin by expressing her great com- 
miseration for his sufferings, of which their com- 
mon friend, Mr Hogarth, had given her an account, 
and so lead him on to tell all that he saw at 
Drury Lane, and how he had been aflfected by 
it. She did so. M. de Couvr^, having completed 
the hour with his pupils, was ushered into Lady 
Belmore's presence, and her ladyship dealt with 
him exactly as she had determined to do. The 
results awfully disappointed her. M. de Couvr^ 
was broken-hearted through the loss of his niece. 
He went to Drury Lane, hoping to find her there, 
as her ladyship had learned. But though he had 
scanned every portion of the house, from floor to 
ceiling, he saw nothing which in the most remote 
degree was calculated to awaken one ray of hope 
as to recovering her. He had seen no tall hand- 
some gentleman with light hair and whiskers. 
He was not looking out for gentlemen tall or 
short, fair or dark, but only for his niece, his 
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one Kttle ewe lamb which had gone astray. Yes, 
Mrs Todd had dragged him out of the pit. de- 
daring that she had made a discovery. And he 
stood with her in the hall, just as the circum- 
stance had been explained to her ladyship. But 
he might as well have been anywhere else — ^in 
his bed, or at Belmore House — ^for nothing came 
of their weary watch but disappointment. 

** Didn't your landlady — ^what's her name ? " 

" Madam Todd, my lady, a most Christian 
and kind woman.*' 

" Well, Mrs Todd ; didn't Mrs Todd say that 
she had seen the man who took your niece 
away from you." 

" No, no, my lady ! Good God, no ! She 
said nothing of the sort. I do not beUeve that 
any man took my niece away from me. My 
niece was, and if she be alive is, as pure as the 
snow when it first falls. Whatever evil may- 
have befallen her, nothing has come to pass sucli 
aa your words imply." 

'* Well, M. de Couvr^ I can only repeat that, 
whatever the reason of your niece's absence may 
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be, I commiserate you with all my heart. And 
I am the more grieved that, after this week, my 
sons will no longer be able to be benefited by 
your admirable instructions ; they go to school 
next Monday.'' 

" So Mr Thompson told me. I wish that I 
could have done more for the young gentlemen. 
But they are very high-spirited — especially the 
eldest. It is not easy to get them to attend to 
their lessons." 

" I know, I know ; T have heard as much before. 
They are young, however ; they will do better as 
they grow older. The best cure for faults like 
theirs is to be found at a public school" 

" Has your ladyship any further commands for 

mer' 

" No, none ; except to beg that you will accept 
this trifling acknowledgment of your past services. 
You need not take the trouble to come out all this 
way again." 

So saying, she put a twenty-pound note into 
the old man's hand, at which he looked with 
surprise. 
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*' This is too much, my lady. My lord is not 
in my debt more than six lessons at the most. I 
cannot take all this money for doing nothing." 

'*It is yours, M. de Couvr^, by the laws 
and customs of England. One cannot, in this 
country, break a contract without paying for it. 
Lord Belmore would not consent to break the 
laws." 

She said this smiling, and in her gentlest tone ; 
? whereupon M. de Couvr^ thanked her and Lord 

Belmore for their generosity, and, putting the note 
into his pocket, took his leave. 

What was she to do now ? The Frenchman 
had told her nothing. Would his landlady be 
better able to enlighten her? and if she were, 
how might she be got at ? Louise could see her, 
and inquire. Inquire into what? Into Lord 
Belmore's manner of living? Into his engage- 
ments, as in her impertinence that free-and-easy 
damsel called them ? No, that would never do. 
Louise was audacious enough already. If she 
once saw that Lady Belmore suspected her hus- 
band's fidelity, and was distressed by the suspicion, 
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there would be no bearing her. Why should she 
not employ Mr Thompson 1 It was very galling, 
no doubt, to expose her own weaknesses to a 
person in Mr Thompson's condition; but after 
all that had occurred already could she flatter 
herself that they were hidden from that person ? 
Alas I no. Her tampering with the desk in the 
sanctum ; her attempt to carry it away ; her ac- 
ceptance of his aid to get access to its contents ; 
her fainting fit ; and the state in which he found 
her and Lord Belmore's papers ; — all these circum- 
stances put together, not less than her caution on 
the score of secrecy, must have given him already 
as complete an insight into the state of her feel- 
ings as if she had made him her father confessor. 
What was the use of stopping short now, when 
by going a veiy little further she might arrive at 
a solution of the mystery which made existence 
intolerable? She would dare the worst. She 
would take the leap, and take it ere yet time and 
reflection were allowed to bring up objections to 
it. She rang the bell. 

" Give my compliments to Mr Thompson, and 
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tell him that I should like to have a few minutes' 
conversation with him/' 

'^Nowl" 

" Yes, now ; tell him not to wait till the young 
gentlemen's lesson is over." 

Mr Thompson came at once, and found her 
ladyship flushed and excited. She spoke hur- 
riedly, as if determined to subdue a scruple, 
and get a disagreeable task over. 

" I am going to put great confidence in you, Mr 
Thompson, and to ask you to do me a yery great 
favour. Are you wilUng to accept the one and to 
afford the other 1" 

"Whatever your ladyship may be pleased to 
communicate to me I will hold sacred while I 
live. If I can serve you by the sacrifice of my 
life, my life will be gratefully rendered up." 

" No, no ; not quite so much as that. But you 
can serve me very materially — at least I fancy so ; 
and in order to do so, it is necessary that you 
should be put in possession of the real cause of 
my present great uneasiness. 

"After what passed yesterday it is scai'cely 
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necessary that I shonld explain to you the nature 
of a terrible suspicion which haunts me. Mr 
Thompson, Lord Belmore is everything in the 
world to me. Other wives may love their hus- 
bands as much as I love mine, though I don't 
believe that they do ; but there is that in our 
peculiar circumstances which makes the bare 
thought of his possible preference of another 
woman worse to me than death. I don't want 
him to be always near me, as he used to be in 
former years. I have no right to expect that he 
should find in me still what he found, or professed 
to find, when we first married. But that he should 
take away his afiections from me, and give them 
to another — no, Mr Thompson, no, I cannot be- 
lieve, I cannot even suspect that and live. Now 
I do suspect that, and I want to bring about one 
of two things — either to be relieved of the horrid 
suspicion, and to be myself again; or to have it 
confirmed, and — I don't know what. Will you 
be my friend in such a crisis 1 Will you help me 
to find out the truth ? " 

" By every means in my power ; by the devo- 
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tion of all my energies to your service ; by fol- 
lowing him, watching him, dogging him wherever 
he goes ; by helping you to the fullest possible 
revenge if he prove guilty; by scattering the 
cloud which now obscures your peace of mind 
if he be innocent/' 

Lady Belmore was startled by the tone of quiet 
determination in which these fiery words were 
uttered. She looked at the speaker, and saw 
that not the faintest mark or token of excitement 
hung about his countenance. His cheek retained 
its natural pallor ; his eye was quiet, almost to 
dulness ; there was no tremor in his voice, nor 
nervous twitching about the corners of his mouth. 
He stood before her the very personification of 
cool, calm self-possession — the picture of a man 
who, making no professions, was both able and 
willing to do any conceivable deed. The longer 
she looked at him, the more extraordinary was 
the effect produced upon herself. It was not fear 
that took possession of her, though the feeling 
partook somewhat of the nature of fear, because 
to herself there could be no danger, nor probably 
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to anybody else, unless she willed it Neither did 
his presence overawe her, though she became 
conscious that she should never again be able to 
treat him as an inferior or dependant. But the 
satisfaction which she ought to have experienced 
at finding in him an instrument so apt for her 
present purpose, was considerably dashed by the 
thought that possibly he might prove too apt. 
She put it aside, however, as well as she could, 
and replied — 

" Don't mistake me. I want no revenge, even 
if my worst fears be realised. He shall suffer no 
hurt from me, nor from anybody else, if I can 
avert it. All that I desire is to find out whether 
or no his frequent absences of late, and especially 
that change that has come over him within the 
last three weeks, be occasioned by a guilty pas- 
sion, and for whom." 

Mr Thompson bowed. Nothing had been said 
here which seemed to require any answer, and 
he made none. Lady Belmore proceeded : — 

" I don't know whether the poor Frenchman 
has ever told you, as he seems to tell everybody 

VOL. L Q 
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else, of his desertion by a niece to whom he was 
greatly attached. I see by the expression of yonr 
countenance that he has. Well, to make matters 
short, I suspect Lord Belmore of having carried 
that girl off, and of having established her some- 
where in or near London, where he visits her. 
I would not ask you to help me in settling this 
suspicion one way or another, but that I think 
the means of doing so are accessible to oue who, 
like yourself, would be ready to take wise advan- 
tage of them ; for I am precluded personally from 
moving in the case. It seems that M. de Couvre 
has been persuaded to look for the fugitive, among 
other places, in the theatres ; and that in Drury 
Lane, on Saturday night last, not he, but his 
landlady, who went with him, made a great dis- 
covery. Whether they — no, not they, but she, for 
the poor man himself appears to have seen nothing 
— whether she saw the girl herself is uncertain. 
Mr Hogarth, from whom we got the story, spoke 
confusedly on this part of it. But there is no 
doubt that she saw a man whom she recognised 
as the girl's seducer, and, on the whole, I am 
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inclined to believe, the girl likewise sitting near 
him. Do you think you could get over this 
woman, and, without fixing her suspicions on any 
person in particular, prevail upon her to describe 
the seducer more fully — to say whereabouts in the 
house he sat — ^who sat beside him, and on what 
grounds she comes to the conclusion that he really 
is the cause of all M. de Couvrd's sorrows 1 To 
get at the truth, even as far as her answers to 
such inquiries as these can reach it, will be to me 
a satisfaction indescribable/' 

" You ask me to do no more, my lady, than any 
servant in the house could do for you ; of course 
I can find out all that, — so could Bruce, or Louise, 
or one of the footmen/' 

" But you forget the conditions, Mr Thomp- 
son. You don't suppose that I could lay bare 
my own weakness to a servant ? " 

" Forgive me, my lady. I had hoped to re- 
ceive from you a more difficult, possibly a more 
delicate, commission. I will attend to this, how- 
ever, and bring you back such information as I 
can collect." 
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" How do yoa think of proceeding ? " 
" There is only one mode of proceeding, my 
lady. I will make a pretence of calling on* M. de 
Couvr^ to-morrow, to speak about the future of 
his pupils and mine, and getting him on the sub- 
ject of his great grief, it will be easy to have Mrs 
Todd called in and to examine her/' 
** Why to-morrow ? — ^why not to-day? '' 
" Because M. de Couvr^ and I have just 
parted, and if anything is to come of these in- 
quiries, consistently with the reticence which 
your ladyship desires to exercise, they must be 
made, so to speak, fortuitously." 

" You judge right, Mr Thompson : I put my- 
self in your hands. You will carefully keep my 
secret ? '* 

" To my dying day." 



CHAPTER XYI. 

NIGHT-TRAVELLING. 

We left the Rev. Thomas Brackenbury at the 
hall-door, at Baddlesmere, where his old pupil 
and friend, Lord Belmore, took leave of him. 
The reverend gentleman got into his gig with a 
slight eflFort, for it was high-hung, and at fifty 
men are not, for the most part, so lithe as they 
once were, especially if good living and an or- 
derly or rather somnolent course of existence 
have increased their bulk, and somewhat flacci- 
fied their muscles. He took the reins, and, re- 
ceiving the groom up into the vacant seat beside 
him, drove ofil He had twelve miles of road, or 
thereabouts, to accomplish before reaching his 
parsonage, and the time occupied in compassing 
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that distance was deToted bj him to grave and 
even anxious reflection. What the thoughts were 
that passed through his mind it is not our pro- 
vince to reveal, but of the practical conclusion to 
which they led we need not pretend to make 
a secret. The mail-coach from Portsmouth to 
London changed horses in his village. It passed 
the rectory gate every night at nine o'clock, and 
reached the Golden Cross, Charing Cross, barring 
accidents, at six on the following morning. Mr 
Brackenbury, instead of driving straight home, 
made at once for the coach-ofiSce, and took out 
an inside-ticket for London that same night. 

" You know, sir," observed the clerk, as he 
handed the bit of pasteboard to the Rector, " that 
we can't insure you a place. The coach may be 
full all the way up. But that's not likely — didn't 
often happen." 

'' I know all that," replied the Rector, deliver- 
ing in exchange for the ticket a one-pound note 
and seven shillings. *^ I must take my chance, 
of course. You'll let me know when the coach 
arrives." 
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** I will, if I can, sir, but the horses are soon 
put to, and the guard won't stop for nobody." 

*'Well, well, m be at the oflSce in good 
time.'' 

Mr Brackenburj was at the office in good 
time. There was nothing, indeed, to stay him ; 
for Mr Brackenbury was a bachelor, and bache- 
lors' establishments are as easy to handle as 
their dinners to dress and to be consumed. He 
walked to the chequers, wrapped up in a thick 
greatcoat, haying his limbs fortified against the 
cold with a pair of brown leather top-boots, and 
carrying over his arm two worsted over-stockings 
or trot-cozies, wherewith, after he should have 
taken his seat in the mail, he might still farther 
keep both feet and knees warm. A comforter 
encircled his neck, and in his coat-pocket was 
put away, for use when sleeping -time came, a 
red worsted night-cap, surmounted by a knot or 
cherry and lined with white cotton. Mr Bracken- 
bury travelled light, so far as baggage was con- 
cerned. Indeed, travellers by the mail, in the 
times of which we are writing, were constrained 
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to trayel light. Coaches painted bright purple, 
and bearing the rojal arms upon the panels, 
could not be disgraced by having boxes and port- 
manteaus piled upon the roof^ which was sacred 
to mail-bags, as was the larger of the two boots ; 
and not unfrequentlj the lesser boot also. Hap- 
pily for himself, Mr Brackenbury was so ap- 
pointed as to suffer no inconvenience from these 
restrictions. The valise which his groom carried 
and handed to the porter, already mounted on 
the roof, was easily stowed away, above the Lon- 
don bags, in the front boot ; and the man, hav- 
ing so disposed of it, jumped down, touched his 
hat, and was rewarded with sixpence. Presently 
Mr Brackenbury got inside, where only two pas- 
sengers besides himself were seated. Three others 
climbed outside, one taking his place next to 
the coachman, two behind him, and immediately 
the words were passed, " All right, Joe " — " all 
right " — " let go ;" and off the machine went. 
The guard blew his horn ; the coachman cracked 
his whip ; four well-bred, well-fed horses bounded 
forwards ; and away over the frozen ground flew 
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the yehicle, at a rate not faUing short of ten 
miles in the hour. The pace, of course, mode- 
rated in^hen the coach got into the open country. 
It was only in dashing through towns, and leav- 
ing and arriving at the stages, that the driver 
considered it necessary to press his team to the 
top of their speed. But an average rate of seven 
or eight miles an hour was held to be as much as 
any man could desire to compass in an age when 
a whole week might be spent in making the 
voyage between Holyhead and Dublin, and when 
watches were as big as moderate-sized warming- 
pans, and seals and lockets hung in heavy bunches 
from men's fobs, not unfrequently one bunch from 
each of the two fobs with which his galligaskins 
were supplied. 

The box-seat on a day coach in pleasant sum- 
mer weather is, or rather was, one of the most 
agreeable positions in which a traveller could find 
himself. He sees the country through which he 
passes to great advantage, and not unfrequently 
finds in the rubicund, portly individual who 
handles the ribbons, an entertaining and inteUi- 
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gent companion. Not so the inside of the mail 
at night, particularly if, as happened to be Mr 
Brackenbury's fate, drunken men or women sit 
opposite or near to us. It is difficult enough at 
all times, and somewhat trying to the temper^ 
how to dispose of our legs ; and, when sleeping- 
time comes round, where to find a soft comer 
whereon to rest our heads. But sleep must 
plead in vain when horrid odours assail our 
olfactory organs, and beastly bullet-heads come 
thump upon our shoulders, or dash into our 
faces, or, it may be,in our laps ; half-uttered and 
unintelligible imprecations rewarding our en- 
deavours to set them up again. Sorely was the 
Rector of Stoke's patience put to it during the 
nine long hours that he spent that night on the 
road, and very pleasant was his alighting, though 
it led him through a dimly-lighted passage into 
a cofiee-room where the fire was burned down to 
the last cinders, and the air reeked with the 
stale perfume of hot-within, the dregs of which 
floated in the bottoms of tumblers on every table. 
Mr Brackenbury required a bedroom, and he 
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was shown into one. It was cheerless enough, and 
Terj cold ; but the chambermaid lit the fire at 
his bidding, which just filled the room with 
smoke, and bj-and-bj emitted a feeble flame, 
which had no warmth in it. He lay down in 
his clothes and dozed till daylight came in, making 
himself as snug as he could under a blanket and 
the coverlid. He was called, according to his 
own directions, at eight, made the best toilet 
that adverse circumstances would allow, and at 
nine sat down to weak tea tinged with sky blue, 
a tough beefsteak, and butter-toast, in one of the 
boxes in the cofiee-room. There was not much 
either in the meal itself, or in the apartment in 
which it was served, to tempt* him to linger over 
it. He therefore made short work of all that 
was set before him, and prepared to go forth on 
his business. He left word with the waiter that 
he should return about four o'clock to dinner, 
and that he should require his bedroom certainly 
for that night, not improbably for more. 

Mr Brackenbury knew London well. Every 
street, every square, every place of public resort 
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was familiar to him. He was at no loss^ there- 
fore, in guiding his own steps to the point which 
he proposed to reach. It was No. 39 St Ann's 
Street, Soho, before the front door of which he 
stopped and pulled the bell. 

" Was M. de Couvr^ at home ? " 
** Yes, M. de Couvr^ was at home." 
" And Mrs Todd — was she in likewise ? was 
she weU V 

" Mrs Todd was very well, and she also was at 
home." 

'' I think I should like to see Mrs Todd first." 
Into Mrs Todd's private parlour the gentle- 
man was accoi'dingly shown, and in a few minutes 
Mrs Todd joined him. There was an immediate 
recognition on both sides, and a cordial shake of 
the hand. The landlady was very glad to see 
her old lodger. The old lodger was delighted to 
find his ci'devant landlady as brisk and lifelike 
as ever. It was a long while since they had met 
last, and that was when Mr Brackenbury intro- 
duced to her the gentleman and lady who had 
been her tenants ever since. 
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*^ Leastwise the gentleman was^^ continued Mrs 
Todd "But, poor gentleman 1 he's dreadfully 
changed. He'U neyer get over his misfortune; 
and he's hard put to it, likewise, to make a 
living, I am afraid/' 

" What misfortune, Mrs Todd ? Is the young 
lady, his niece, dead 1 " 

" No, not dead, sir, but worse by a great deal. 
She's gone and left him, and the poor gentleman 
is breaking his heart because he can't trace her 
nor find her anywhere." 

" God bless me ! Mrs Todd, how did that happen? 
Tell me all about it. I came here on purpose to 
see them both after I had had my chat with you. 
What took the girl away, and where has she 
gone ?" 

** Ah 1 them's the very points as nobody can 
settle, leastwise the last on them. As to who took 
her away, I don't know what or who he might 
be, but I'd know him among a thousand if I could 
only set eyes on him again, as I did last Saturday 
night in Drury Lane theatre." 

Mr Brackenbury was of course astonished, in- 
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quisitive, and deeply interested. He received 
from Mrs Todd all the details with which our 
readers are already familiar, and haying heard 
her story to the end he naturally asked the ques- 
tion, what she proposed to do ? 

" How can I do anything ? It's no use running 
up and down London and asking everybody one 
meets whether they can direct one to a tall good- 
looking gentleman with fair hair and whiskers. 
Why, London's full of such. And if we were to 
find him, is it certain we should find she ? and if 
we found she, is it quite certain that we should 
be all the better for it ? Now you're a gentleman 
as knows more nor most folks, what would you 
advise in such a case ? " 

" Are you really anxious to discover the run- 
away ? " 

" I ? — no. I don't think I am, but I'm veiy 
anxious to make poor Mr Discover's mind easy ; 
and if this is not to be done till Miss is hunted 
out in her hiding-place, I am willing to look for 
her till I find her." 

" If that's the case, let me advise you not to 
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make too public the fact that joa have any clue 
at aU to the man whom jou suspect of runniDg 
away with her. Depend upon it, if you saw him 
that night, he saw you, and the first thing he^ll do, 
if he suspects you're on his track. wiU be to spirit 
her away, and probably himself also, where neither 
yon nor anybody else will be able to follow them. 
Haye you told this story to many people ? " 

" No, I Ve told it only to one, but then he's 
likely enough to spread it all through London. 
Is it your opinion that it would be best to say no 
more on the subject to him or to anybody else ? " 

" That is certainly my opinion, if you have any 
thought of getting at the girl herself, as you tell 
me you have." 

" Then I'll hold my tongue for the future, and 
give Mr Hogarth a hint to hold his also. He'll 
understand my reasons." 

" Do in that as you like. Unless Mr Hogarth 
have some personal interest^ in the matter, the 
chances are that he has pretty well forgotten all 
that you told him about it by this time. If I 
were you I would not recur to the subject unless 
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he did so. But I must not fail to call on M. 
de Coayr^. Will you let him know that Vm 
here ? " 

" Poor gentleman ! he's given up the first-floor 
long ago, and lives now high up in one of our 
back-rooms. He wouldn't like mayhap to receive 
visitors there. If you please to sit still I'll ask 
him to step down and see you here 1 " 

*' As you please, Mrs Todd, but take care you 
don't hurt the poor gentleman's feelings." 

Mrs Todd assured him that her lodger's feelings 
would not be hurt by her inviting him to see a 
friend in her own parlour. And she went away 
to call him. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

ADVICE — NOT TAKEN. 

Mb Bbaokenbury drew his chair close to the fire 
and warmed his hands. He was so employed 
when a ring came to the front door, and he heard 
in the passage a man's voice asking whether 
M. de CouYr6 were at home. The servant-girl 
answered in the afltonative, but before further 
proceedings could come out of the question and 
reply, steps sounded on the stairs; and Mrs 
Todd herself, as her well-known accents testified> 
took up the dialogue with the new-comer where 
her maid had dropped it. 

"M. de Couvrd was at home it appeared 
Could he be seen?" 

** Oh yes, only there's another gentleman in the 
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parlour waiting to see him on business. Would 
the gentleman be so good as call again — saj in 
an hour, or maybe less ? " 

The gentleman would call again, in half an 
hour, and so the discussion ended. 

Mr Brackenbury opened the parlour-door, and 
expressed himself pleased with what the landlady 
had done. Would she kindly take care that 
nobody disturbed M. de Couvr^ and him while 
they were together ? It was on the tip of his 
tongue to add a second request that nobody 
would loiter in the passage ; but he happily burked 
that rather equivocal compliment to the good 
manners of the household by recalling the fact 
that M. de Couvr^ and he could converse more 
fluently in French than in English, and that 
probably not an eavesdropper in the house, sup- 
posing the house to be full of them, would be 
able to make head or tail of what might be said 
in that dialect. He therefore abstained from 
saying anything more to Mrs Todd, shut the door, 
and waited for M. de Couvr^. 

The old man arrived in due time, and, recog- 
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nising Mr Brackenbuiy in a moment, shook hands 
with him cordially. ^^ It was a great pleasure to 
him to see one who had been kind, not to himself 
only, but to his lost treasure. All who ever 
took an interest in her were yerj dear to him." 

M. de Couvr^ said this in his broken English, 
and would have probably continued to converse in 
the same tongue but that Mr Brackenbury answered 
him in French. Immediately thoughts that con- 
jured up the images of other and happier days 
crowded in upon him with the sound of the language 
of his childhood. It was a manifest relief to haye 
had the fountain of these thoughts opened up ; and 
he let it flow freely. Without waiting to be ques- 
tioned on the subject he poured out all his griefs, 
telling over again the tale with which our readers 
are familiar. Mr Brackenbury did not interrupt the 
old man in his story. Whether it was all new to 
him or otherwise, he received it as if it had been 
new, and then led his companion gradually and 
skilfully to other topics not unconnected with it. 

"Have you no notion at all why she went 
away, or with whom ? " 
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"None whateyer. Mrs Todd insinuates that 
she must have been carried away by some bad 
man for a bad purpose, and Lady Behnore ex- 
pressed the same opinion more broadly only yes- 
terday. But I believe nothing of the sort — ^no- 
thing — notldng/' 

" Had she no visitors while she was with you 
— no one coming to see her — no gentleman, I 
mean 1 " 

" None, none. We hadn't a friend or acquaint- 
ance in the world except the Abb^ Jerome, who 
comes to see me occasionally stilL" 

" Did she form no intimacies with any of the 
players ? " 

" No. I always went with her myself to the 
theatre, and waited in the strangers' room till the 
play was over that I might escort her home. I 
never saw her speak to a soul." 

" But she took her eflFects with her, of course 
— her books, her clothes, her papers, and such- 
like 1 " 

" No, nor that neither. All have been left in 
my keeping. Her wardrobe, and such books and 
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papers as she had are in the box which con- 
tained all that we were able to bring away with 
us in our flight from home ; and it stands now in 
my room. No, she took absolutely nothing with 
her, her theatrical dresses themselves remaining 
where she left them, in the manager's keeping." 

" Of course you have examined the contents of 
that box ? " 

" Never — ^never I I would not so violate her 
privacy, especially after the solemn charge which 
she left me not to do so." 

" Did she lay this charge on you 1 " 

" Yes, in the letter which announced her de- 
parture. I have carried it about me now for close 
upon six months, but it still hangs together, and 
is legible. Why should not you read it ? " 

Mr Brackenbury did read the document. It 
was written in the small beautiful Italian hand 
which the well-educated women of France used to 

■ 

write prior to the Revolution. It ran thus : — 

'* Beloved Uncle, — Do not fret — do not 
grieve — ^because I go away from you for a time. 
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Do not think me cruel or undutiful because I 
cannot tell you either whither I go or when I 
shall return. It is inexpressibly painful to be 
separated from you, even for a season ; but the 
season will soon pass, and when I come back I 
shall come never more to be parted from my 
more than father. I write with a heart torn by 
contending emotions. It is my duty to go ; I 
cannot turn aside from going. If I were at 
liberty to tell all, you would see this. Believe 
me virtuous, honourable, all that you have known 
me — all that you wish me to be. Believe also 
that the one drawback to my happiness in going 
is, that I may not ask you to bear me company, 
nor yet, for a while, communicate with you in 
my absence. Some day you shall know all, and, 
forgiving your child the pain that she put you to, 
embrace her and say that she acted like a heroine. 
I leave everything behind me. I shall want no- 
thing where I go. Take care of my few papers ; 
and please, please neither inspect them yourself 
nor allow anybody else to do so till I return. I 
leave between the folds of the shawl that lies at 
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the top of the hox the portrait of myself. You 
will think of me when you look at it, and I shall 
know that you are talking to it when my thoughts 
wing their way back to that dear room where we 
were all to one another. Be content, be hopeful ; 
if I live I shall return to you shortly. God 
watch over you, and have you in his keeping !— 
Your child, your own darling, Madaline." 

Mr Brackenbury read the letter, and returned 
it to his companion. It moved him not a little. 
But he soon recovered his composure, and reverted 
to the subject which they had been discussing 
when M. de Couvr^ put it into his hand. His 
views were not altered by what the poor girl had 
urged. On the contrary, he was satisfied that the 
circumstance of laying her uncle under an obli- 
gation not to examine her papers only the more 
testified to the wisdom, not to say the moral fit- 
ness, of his acting in opposition to her wishes. 

*'Why should she charge you not to examine 
her papers, except that among* them would be 
found some index of the cause and object of her 
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flight. Perhaps you judged well in respecting 
her privacy thus far. But months have passed, 
and she is stiU absent : and you refuse to take 
the only step which holds out any prospect at all 
of getting to the bottom of the mystery. Let me 
persuade and entreat you to see this matter in a 
diflferent light Were I in your place, I should 
certainly look through the contents of that box.*' 

" No, no, you would not. You are a man of 
honour. You know how sacred are the injunc- 
tions of the dying, and — who knows ? — she may 
have been dying when she wrote that letter.'* 

" Now you are allowing your mind to wander. 
She was not dying when she wrote that letter ; 
she wad meditating a flight, which she executed ; 
and speaks of coming back again some day or 
another as of a settled thing. How can you 
confuse two matters so entirely diflferent ? " 

"Perhaps, perhaps; but, Uving or dying, her 
wishes are law to me. I will not look deeper 
into that box than I have done till she returns. 
I could not do it and retain my self-respect." 

** Why not, then, allow some one else to look 
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into it ? You really fail in your duty to her, as 
well as to yourself, by persisting in this strange 
course/' 

*' Whom could I employ to perform a task so 
delicate 1 whom could I trust 1 Doubtless she has 
some secret — that I feel. But if she refuse to 
make me the depositary of it, have I any right to 
throw it open to strangers ? '' 

" No, not to strangers, but to some friend of 
your own whom you could trust — ^to some one 
who would spare her feelings by declining to com- 
municate even to you anything that he discovered 
there, unless it pointed to her place of conceal- 
ment.^' 

M. de Couvr6 made no immediate Teply, but 
seemed to reflect. "The Abb€ Jerome might, 
perhaps, be trusted. It would be a sort of con- 
fessional were he caUed in." 

*' I don't think that," interposed Mr Bracken- 
bury. *' The AIM is but a poor English scholar. 
He would be imable to make anything of docu- 
ments unless they were written in French or 
Latin." 
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" Then the papers in the box must be left un- 
examined." 

" If you felt disposed to put confidence in me," 
observed Mr Brackenburj. 

The Frenchman looked keenly at the speaker 
as these words fell upon his ear. It was manifest 
that he understood their purport, though he made 
as if the reverse had been the case, and replied, — 

" There is no man living — except, perhaps, the 
Abb^ — in whom I have greater confidence than 
in you ; and I quite believe that, in advising me to 
disregard the parting injunction of my darling, 
you mean the best both for her and me. But I 
can't follow the advice. The box must be sacred 
while I live ; till she returns, that is to say — ^till 
she returns." 

Mr Brackenbury saw that it would be useless, 
under existing circumstances, to press his argu- 
ment further. He therefore changed the subject, 
and spoke to M. de Couvr^ about his own afikirs. 
They were not in a flourishing condition. But 
for the twenty-pound note which Lady Belmore 
had given him, he would have been without any 
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means of subsistence beyond the single gold coin 
which, before setting out for Bow Street, he had 
put back into his purse. " But I have a pupil in 
the house, and I can live yery well upon what he 
pays me. It is the search after my lost lamb- 
that runs away with all my money." 

" You must not want for the comforts as well 
as the necessaries of life. You will allow me ta 
open an account for you at Gordon's; and use 
what is deposited there as if it were your own. 
When France comes to her senses, and you are a 
rich banker again, you will repay me, with inter- 
est, if you please." 

Strange to say, M. de Couvr^ received this 
proposal without being at all shocked by it. He 
seemed to regard the arrangement as an ordinary 
pecuniary transaction* and went at once into ques- 
tions of exchange and interest. It was then set- 
tled that at Gordon's Bank, in St James's, fifty 
pounds should be deposited on the first day of 
each January, April, July, and October ; and that 
a strict account should be kept both by him and 
Mr Brackenbury, which they were to compare at 
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intervals of a year. The rate of interest was 
settled at five per cent, that being the amount 
fixed by law seventy years ago as the largest 
which a creditor could demand and recover from 
his debtor. Mr Brackenbury upon this took his 
leave, after promising to call again before he left 
town. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

PLOTS AND COUNTEBPLOTS. 

On the lower step of the stairs leading from the 
street to the front door of No. 39^ stood^ as Mr 
Brackenbmy was in the act of descending from 
the upper step, a person in the garb of a gentle- 
man. He looked hard at Mr Brackenbmy, and 
Mr Brackenbm*j looked hard at him, but no signs 
of recognition passed between them. Thej were 
as yet strangers to one another. But the new- 
comer is no stranger to us : he is Mr Thompson, 
returned, as he had engaged to do, at the end of 
the half-hour, and bent on having some conver- 
sation both with M. de Couvr^ and his landlady. 
The opportunity of questioning both was afforded 
him, but he took little by his motion. M. de 
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•Couvr^ repeated to him, as he would have done 
to anybody that asked him, as much of his own 
stoiy as he had told to Mr Brackenbury. Mrs 
Todd, when requested to describe the person 
whom she suspected of being the cause of so 
much trouble to her lodger, appeared to have 
forgotten all about him and her own suspicions. 

" You told Mr Hogarth that you had no doubt 
as to his identity, and he gave the description of 
the man exactly as you had given it to him. 
Surely you must remember ? " 

" I do remember saying something to Mr Ho- 
garth, but what it was I can't for the life of me 
recollect. What did he say 1 " 

" He said that you recognised the person who 
had carried off the young lady in a tall, good- 
looking gentleman, with sandy hair and whiskers, 
whom you saw sitting with or without her, Fm 
not sure which, in Drury Lane.** 

'' I don't think I told him that, because it isn't 
true. Where did Mr Hogarth tell this tale 1 " 

" Why, at Belmore House. He told it before 
all the company, and so much interested our sym- 
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pathies in your lodger's cause that I've come here 
at Lady Belmore's desire to offer you every assist- 
ance that she can afford in tracing out the fugitive. 
Surely he cannot have misunderstood you 1 " 

"He must have quite misunderstood me. I 
told him no such story. I couldn't have, for it 
isn't true." 

" But there were certainly some persons whom 
you did your best to tackle, for you lay up for 
them in the lobby, and failed to get at them, be- 
cause a crowd broke in between you." 

"Did I? Well, perhaps I did. I think there 
was a gentleman in the house that night that 
I had seen before — ^leastwise, that I thought I 
had seen ; but I may have been mistaken — I'm 
pretty sure that I was." 

" There was a gentleman, then, in the house 
w^jiom you recognised ? Where was he sitting ? " 

" In a box, I think. I don't think it was either 
in the pit or the lower gallery." 

"In what box?" 

" Oh, I'm sure I couldn't say. I don't know 
one box from another." 
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*^ Was it a box near the stage, or far remoTed 
from it ? " 

" If you were to kill me I couldn't tell, I'm 
not even sure that he sat in a box at alL" 

Mr Thompson felt altogether at a loss what to 
think. The woman was either forgetful to an 
extent that was marvellous, or, for some reason or 
another, she had made up her mind not to com- 
municate any information to him. He was silent 
for a moment, considering what it were best to do 
under the circumstances. To go back to Lady 
Belmore, having learnt nothing at all, would be 
humiliating in the extreme. To seek an inter- 
Tiew with Mr Hogarth, and try to get out of him 
more than he had stated at Belmore House, might 
be attended by consequences inconyenient to all 
concerned. On the whole, however, he inclined 
to the opinion that it would be better to incur 
the risk of these possible inconveniences than to 
return whence he had come entirely baffled. He 
therefore desired to know whether Mr Hogarth 
were at home and could be seen. 

'' Mr Hogarth was at home, but she knew that 
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he was Terj busy just at that moment, Mr Dis- 
cOTer gave him lessons in foreign tongues, and 
this was his hour ; she had just seen him go into 
Mr Hogarth's room." 

*^ This was most unfortunate ; at what time was 
Mr Hogarth likely to be disengaged 1 He had a 
commission for him from a lady of rank, and could 
haye wished to deliyer it that morning/' 

" Well, if the gentleman would come back about 
noon any day, he would probably find Mr Ho- 
garth in his painting-room — ^would he leave his 
name ? " 

" No ; his name was of no consequence — Mr 
Hogarth wouldn't know it ; he would call again 
to-morrow at the hour Mrs Todd suggested ; " 
and so he went away. 

Mr Thompson was greatly put out ; he could 
not see his way to anything that was likely to 
help him in the task which he had undertaken to 
execute, for in the lobby a second disappointment 
OTertook him. He asked the maid-servant, by 
way of speaking a civil word to her as she opened 
the door to let him out, whether she had been 

VOL. L s 
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long in her place, and got for answer that she 
had come to it only two months ago. Two 
months ago! that was quite useless — the girl 
had eloped six months ago. But there might be 
another servant on the establishment of longer 
growth there ; and if there were, somethmg might 
be got out of her. Yes, that dodge could be 
tried, but not now. He had allowed the door to 
be closed on him without so much as ascertaining 
whether the damsel had a fellow-servant. He 
could not go back for the express purpose of 
making such an inquiry as that. No; but he 
would put forth feelers in that direction on the 
morrow, and, in the meanwhile, should go home 
to report progress. He got upon the top of the 
first stage that he encountered, and was put down 
at the lodge-gate of Belmore House. 

It was still early in the day, not later than 
twelve o'clock ; her ladyship could not therefore 
have gone from home, neither was it probable 
that visitors would be with her. So believing, 
Mr Thompson made straight for her ladyship's 
boudoir and knocked at the door. He entered 
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and found that she was not alone. On a seat 
opposite to that which she occupied near the fire 
a gentleman was sitting, whom, at the first glance, 
he recognised to be the same he had encountered 
on the front steps of No. 39. The recognition 
was mutual, and there passed between the two a 
glance which indicated pretty plainly that each 
suspected the other of being about no good. 

" This is Mr Thompson, Mr Brackenbury, the 
gentleman under whose care the boys have grown 
up. I hope — ^indeed I don't doubt — that your 
brother will find them well grounded in their 
classics." So spoke Lady Belmore, explaining to 
the beneficed clergyman, and former trayelling 
tutor of her husband, who the young man was 
that had intruded himself somewhat unceremoni- 
ously into her private apartment, but not conde- 

» 

scending to introduce the gentlemen to one another 
as the formal customs of the age required, when 
men of equal rank met under the auspices of some 
third party known to both. Mr Brackenbury 
and Mr Thompson equally understood, and were 
equally afiected, though in diflferent ways, by the 
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circumstance. The former made a slight indica- 
tion of the head as if recognising the presence 
of an inferior ; the latter took no notice, but 
addressed himself to Lady Belmore. 

" Monsieur de Couvr^ will write out a list of 
the elementary books which he would recommend 
the young gentlemen to take with them to Eton, 
and send or give it to me to-morrow. He was 
engaged in giving lessons to Mr Hogarth when I 
called, and could not see me" 

" Thank you, Mr Thompson, I have given you 
a great deal of trouble, but you know I am most 
desirous that the boys should be good modem 
linguists as weU as classics. I will see you by- 
and-by on that subject." 

Mr Thompson took the hint and withdrew. He 
flattered himself that he had so accounted for his 
appearance at No. 39 as to throw a whole peck 
of dust into the eyes of the strange gentleman. 
He never was more mistaken in his life. Had he 
said nothing, Mr Brackenbury might have thought 
little ; as it was, the obvious contradiction between 
the cause assigned for the visit to No. 39, and 
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the words spoken in the lobby of that tenement, 
in a tone of which the little story just told gave 
back the echo, caused him to think much. In like 
manner Mr Thompson, though he found it difficult 
to assign a reasonable motiye for it, was startled 
by finding this man, whom he had met face to face 
at No. 39 an hour ago, closeted with Lady Bel- 
more, and apparently in confidential talk with 
ner. Could she have opened her griefs to this 
person also ? No, that was highly improbable. 
Mr Brackenbury's name was strange to him ; he 
had never heard it till now — certainly not as 
belonging to one of the gifted throng whom her 
ladyship honoured with her notice. Could she be 
making arrangements with him about the recep- 
tion of her sons at Eton ? Scarcely ; for it was 
not with Mr Brackenbury himself, but with his 
brother, that she proposed to board them, and 
masters at Eton are not much in the habit of trans- 
acting their business at second-hand even through 
the medium of brothers. No, there must be 
something else in the wind ; and though he entirely 
failed to realise what that something else might 
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be, further than that it connected itself someho'vr 
with the house in St Ann Street, he deter-^ 
mined to keep his eyes open, and find out, if he- 
could, which way the wind was setting. Such 
were the thoughts that passed through Mr Thomp- 
son's mind as he betook himself to the schoolroom,, 
where his pupils were waiting in utter idleness,, 
not without mischief done to their books and their 
apparel, in the settlement of a quarrel which had 
broken out between them and come to blows. 

Mr Brackenbury remained with Lady Belmore- 
not more than ten minutes after Mr Thompson 
had quitted her. He took the road to London,, 
and walked on, musing, till a stage should otciv 
take him. A man of great penetration, shrewd,, 
and skilled in reading character, he had, in the 
course of half an hour, taken thorough measure of 
her ladyship's condition and purposes. Perhaps 
he might haye been in some degree prepared Tor 
doing so by conferences held elsewhere. Per- 
haps his long intimacy with the family was of 
itself sufficient to give to him, a keen and habit- 
ual observer, an insight into the most hidden 
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recesses of the mind of each indiyidual member. 
Be that as it may, he carried with him a settled 
conviction that Lady Belmore was mad with 

jealousy; and that there was no measure at 
which she would stop in order to settle her own 

doubts, be the consequences to herself and others 

what they might As to TSlr Thompson, he saw 

at once, putting this and that together, that he 

was her ladyship's instrument. He had been to 39 

in search of information which he had manifestly 

not obtained. He was going there agam, hopmg, 

perhaps haying reason to expect, that he would 

be more successful on a second attempt than he 

had been on the first. He — Mr Brackenbuiy — 

must see to this. He would go straight to 39 

himself, and, ascertaining how the land lay, make 

such dispositions as should frustrate this meddling 

individual's schemes, whatever these might be. 

He was as good as his word. 

Overtaken by a stage, he got in, and was put 

down at that great rendezvous of short stages 

seventy years ago, the White Horse Cellar, in 

Piccadilly. To walk thence to St Ann Street 
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took less than a quarter of an hour ; and Mrs 
Todd was in her parlour to receiye him. He 
rushed at once in medias res. 

"You had a visitor, Mrs Todd, after I left 
you?" 

"Yes, sir. A gentleman, as said he came 
from Lady Belmore, called, and put a great 
many questions to me about that there good- 
for-nothing young woman, and the man as she 
is supposed to have gone away with. But I 
remembered the advice you gave me, and told 
him nothing." 

" You acted very wisely, Mrs Todd. I have 
reason to believe that the person who called upon 
you — ^he was a dark man, about six-and-twenty, 
I suppose, of slender make, and perhaps a little 
taUer than I am ? " 

" That's the man, sir. That's him as came 
here." 

"Well, Mrs Todd, he'll probably come again, 
and try to get over you, and, I daresay, over 
your servants also. You have two servants, I 
thmk?" 
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" Yes, sir ; I always had, as you must remem- 
ber, eyer since my poor husband died, and I took 
to letting lodgings ; and one of them's been with 
me seven years or more." 

" You must not only be on your guard your- 
self against giving him the least idea that you 
have any knowledge at all of the person who is 
suspected of carrying away the girl, but you must 
caution your maids that they answer none of his 
questions. He'll come to you with a cock-and-a- 
bull story of some lady — Lady Belmore, perhaps 
— ^having sent him. But don't you believe a 
word of that. He's in the pay of those whose 
object it is to keep the girl in the dark, and 
who, the moment they discover that you or any- 
body else has any inkliug of her whereabouts, will 
spirit her away to some place where it will be 
impossible to trace her. You see you've roused 
my interest in your lodger ; and as I mean to 
help him, and am persuaded I have the power 
to do so, I don't mean to be. thwarted." 

" Why, he did say just as you suppose, that 
some fine lady — it was Lady Belmore — sent him. 
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rU tell him nothing, and 111 put Ann on her 
guard also. But, Lord love you, Mr Bracken- 
bury ! what do I know that's either worth telling 
or hiding ! IVe no inkling of her whereabouts. 
All that I'm certain sure of is, that a tall, good- 
looking gentleman, with sandy hair and whiskers, 
used to come and see her when the old gentle- 
man was from home ; and that, from the day she 
went off, I never set eyes upon her, nor upon 
him neither, tiU I saw him the other night in 
Drury Lane." 

" I tell you, if you were to let the person who 
cross-questions you know even this much, we 
should have no chance whatever of finding out 
what has become of the girl. Would you mind 
my seeing your servants, and giving them a 
caution 1 " 

*' It's no use cautioning Jane — ^her as let you in 
just now ; she's been with me only a few weeks. 
She never saw the young lady. And I think, 
sir, that maybe it would be as well for me to 
speak to Ann as for you. If you spoke to, her, 
she would begin to think more of the matter than 
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it's vorth ; and might, out of a spirit of contrari- 
ness, put herself in the way of being questioned, 
and, majhap, tell what little she does know to 
anybody that would pay her for it," 

" You are a sensible woman, Mrs Todd. You 
are perfectly right. Ill leave Ann in your hands, 
and call again to morrow evening, just to hear 
what has been done in the whole matter." And 
so he went on his way. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



THE VILLA, 



He went on his way ; but it was not in the direc- 
tion of the Golden Cross, Charing Cross. He 
returned to the White Horse Cellar, Piccadilly; 
and waiting there till a stage came and changed 
horses, and headed round again in the durection 
of the pleasant village of Tottenham, he took his 
seat in it, and was driyen away. He got out 
again considerably on this side of the Tillage, at 
a point towards which London was eyen then 
beginning to extend, — ^a sort of detached handet 
or rather street of yillas, of which, though all were 
marked out and a good many begun, not more 
than three or four were finished. They were very 
Dretty villas, standing each in its own little gar- 
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deD^ admission to wliicli was obtained tlirougli 
a door let into the wall wliicli closed them from 
the road He rang the bell of one which bore the 
inscription Rositer Cottage, and presently a young 
woman opened the door and confronted him. 

" Was the villa to be let ? " 

" Yes ; it would be in a week's time. But the 
house was rather in confilsion at that moment ; 
and some days would be required to put it to 
rights." 

" Could he be allowed to look oyer it 1 " 

She would inquire, and let him know. 

She closed the door after saying this, and 
went back into the house, where she remained 
considerably longer than he either expected or 
desired. Full ten minutes, indeed — an age when 
we are waiting — ^must have elapsed ere her foot- 
step sounded again on the gravel ; for the Tot- 
tenham stage passed every quarter of an hour, 
and a second had come and passed on before she 
made her appearance. She came, however, at 
last, with a message that the gentleman might 
see all the house except one room, which, how- 
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ever, was the best bedroom, and would be quite 
ready for inspection in a few days. Mr Bracken- 
bury entered. There were still patches of snow 
here and there on the branches and under shelter 
of the shrubs ; but from the lawn and the grayel- 
walk which skirted it, partly the rays of the 
sun, partly the broom in the gardener's hand, 
had removed it. Mr Brackenbury followed the 
maid along that path, up a flight of four or five 
steps, and through a wooden porch with tendrils 
trained over it, into a little lobby or hall which 
communicated with the drawing-room. The 
room is not altogether strange to us. We have 
either seen it before or another very like it ; for 
it is furnished, not extravagantly, but in the best 
possible taste — ^has a piano against one of the 
walls, and looks out upon the lawn. Mr Bracken- 
bury was requested to sit down, which he did, 
upon the sofa, till the landlady should appear. 

She came in due time, an elderly person dressed 
in mourning. 

" I fear, madam,'' said Mr Brackenbury, " that 
I have broken in upon you at an unfortunate 
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time ? I'm afraid, judging from your dress, you've- 
had a death in your family 1 " 

The landlady pulled out her handkerchief and 
applied it to her eyes as she said, — 

" Yes, sir, and no — there has been no death 
in my family; but the lady who lodged here died 
only on Saturday last, and was buried the day 
before yesterday. She was a foreign lady, sir, 
but the sweetest and best lady that ever came 
into a house ; and you see we've not been able 
to get the place quite to rights yet." 

" Poor lady, poor lady 1 And you were much 
attached to her 1 " 

" How could we help it, sir 1 She never gave 
trouble more than she could possibly help. She 
quite took to my daughter Agnes that waited 
upon her, and gave her lessons in French, and in 
music, and in singing. Oh, sir, if you had but 
heard her sing ! it was like the voice of birds." 

The landlady renewed her weeping as she gave 
utterance to this eulogy, and Mr Brackenbury 
seemed to be so touched by it that he put to her 
BO more questions. He did not ask, which was 
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curious, either what the poor lady died of, 
whether she were manied or single, or what 
countrywoman she was. On these latter heads 
he received, however, gratuitous information, for 
the lady of the house added, with sobs, ** She 
was a foreigner, poor thing 1 a Frenchwoman, she 
said; and her husband was in business in the 
city, and could not always be with her. I never 
did see a couple so attached. Poor gentleman ! 
what he will do, now she is gone, is more than I 
can guess." 

Not a question, such as these observations 
might have been expected to suggest, was asked 
by Mr Brackenbury. He seemed to be more 
desirous of informing himself about the capabili- 
ties of the apartments than about the history 
of the couple in whose occupation they had last 
been, and was led, at his own desire, over most 
of them. At last they arrived at an apartment 
up-stairs, the door of which was not, like the rest, 
thrown open. 

" This, I suppose," he said, ** is the chamber of 
death ? May we not see it ? " 
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** I couldn't go into it, sir — I couldn't, indeed, 
go into it yet," replied the landlady. " It's all 
aired and put to rights, I know, because ve had 
help to clean up. But I should see the poor 
creature as I saw her last, so pale, so beautiful, 
and I'd break my heart." 

" Pray don't do that, madam. On me, as a 
stranger, the place can produce no such effect. 
Indeed it soothes and solemnises me to stand in 
a room whence the soul of a fellow-creature has 
recently taken its flight. I should be really 
obliged if you would allow me to go in and re- 
main a few minutes in private devotion." 

" You are a minister of God, sir, I see," re- 
plied the landlady. " Enter, by all means, and 
stay as long as you please. I will wait for you 
below." 

Mr Brackenbury opened the door, entered, 
closed it after him, and bolted it. There stood 
the bedstead, denuded of its furniture, with the 
white dimity hangings thrown up over the 
canopy, the white curtains drawn at the window, 
the blind let 'down, the carpet raised, the grate 

VOL. I. T 
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empty and clean, the chairs and tables in their 
places. Over these Mr Brackenbiuy cast a 
rapid glance, and then, instead of kneeling down, 
made direct to the wardrobe, to which he ap- 
plied a key. It flew open in a moment, and in 
a moment more a drawer was pulled out. It 
was empty. Not a letter, not a paper of any 
kind, except a few fragments scattered over the 
bottom, was there. He drew his breath quick, 
and tried another and another. They were all 
in the same predicament. Somebody had been 
beforehand with him ; for the papers, if of papers 
he was in search, were gone. Mr Brackenbury 
put back all into their proper places, closed and 
locked the wardrobe, and turned away. To 
draw back the bolt softly, and turn the handle 
of the door, was to him the work of a moment, 
and he descended to the drawing-room. He 
found the landlady, and her daughter beside her, 
turning over the leaves of a book, which proved 
to be a missal, having the Latin on one side 
of the page and a French translation on the 
other. 
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" It was her prayer-book," said the landlady, 
rising as he entered ; '' and Agnes explains it 
to me. I love to look into it and hear it read, 
because it was hers. But I'm afraid you hurried 
yourself." 

" I did not wish to keep you long waiting/' 
he replied. " And now about terms. What 
shall I say to those that sent me?" 

" Oh, then, you don't want the lodgings your- 
self?" asked the landlady; "because, you see, 
we're . very particular. We won't have any but 
quiet respectable people here, and we expect good 
references." 

"The parties for whom I am making in- 
quiries are highly respectable. What alone 
I am doubtful about is that you are a little 
too fai" from town, but, on the other hand, the 
stage is a great convenience. May I ask your 
terms ? " 

The terms were stated and not objected to ; 
and it was arranged that if his description 
pleased, Mr Brackenbury could either come in 
person, or let her know by letter who her lodgers 
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were to be, and to whom she might refer in the 
matter of their respectability. If he did not 
come or write within two days, the landlady 
would understand that her lodgings would not 
be required. 

Mr Brackenbury passed down the steps, along 
the gravel path, and, attended by the maid- 
servant, was let out into the road. He had 
a habit, how acquired is uncertain, of looking 
sharply about him whenever he came out of a 
house, or turned into a new street or lane. He 
did so on the present occasion, and saw a sight 
which gave him almost more trouble than the 
discovery that the wardrobe-drawers were empty. 
His eye fell upon an object which there was no 
mistaking, though an attempt was evidently made 
to escape detection. Mr Thompson turned sharp 
round just as Mr Brackenbury emerged from 
the door in the wall, though not so sharply as 
to present his back to the gazer before a per- 
fect recognition of his features had taken place. 
Without a moment's hesitation Mr Brackenbury 
rang the bell again, and, apologising for the act. 
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walked straight back into the house, and saw the 
landlady. 

" I am so confident," he said, " that your 
lodgings will suit my friends, that I will engage 
them at once — say for half a year. And that 
there may be no mistake, I will pay the whole, or 
as much of the rent in advance as you please/' 

" I am much obliged to you, sir," replied the 
landlady ; " but, as I said, we are very particular. 
I could not think of letting my lodgings, even on 
these terms, without a good reference.*' 

" I quite understand that. When I hire the 
lodgings, and pay for them in advance, I do so 
on the understanding that the reference will 
be satisfactory to you. Is the name of Dr 
Sumner known to you — the great doctor of 
Oreen Street?" 

" Oh yes, sir. He was called in to the poor 
lady, but it was too late. Anybody recom- 
mended by Dr Sumner we shall be glad to 
receive." 

'* Very well. We will put all this down in 
.writing, so that there shall be no mistake ; and 
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all that I ask is, that you will not listen to any- 
body else that may propose to take the lodgings, 
or desire to - see them, or inquire as to who has 
them now, or who may have had them last. 
My friends are very particular, and can't stand 
being made in any way the object of idle 
curiosity." 

To all this the landlady was very agreeable. 
A sheet of paper was accordingly produced, on 
which Mr Brackenbury drew up the form of an 
agreement, binding the owner of the house on 
one hand, and himself on the other, to a con- 
dition of lease similar to that which he had 
sketched in conversation, only expressed more 
fully and in greater detail. A duplicate was 
made, and both copies were signed, Mr Bracken- 
bury signing as John Smith ; the owner of the 
domicile, as became an honourable and upright 
woman, affixing her proper name to the docu- 
ment. Mr Brackenbury thereupon, taking pos- 
session of his own copy, handed to the landlady 
certain Bank of England notes ; and the return 
stage happening to appear just as for the second 
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time he cleared the door in the wall, he got into 
it, and was driven safely to Piccadilly. 

What about Mr Thompson all this while? 
He had watched Mr Brackenbury go down the 
avenue of Belmore House ; had followed him at a 
distance along the London Road, till he saw him 
mount a stage ; had plodded forward entertam- 
ing no doubt as to the point towards which he 
was hastening, and reached a hiding-place, not 
far removed from 39, just three minute3 before 
Mr Brackenbury came out of it. To dog his 
footsteps cautiously, to take note of the coach 
into which he got at the "White Horse Cellar, to 
mount the roof of the next that drove up, all 
this came to him, so to speak, by intuition. His 
coach-journey was, however, little better than a 
wild venture, till he saw the individual of whom 
he was in pursuit standing outside the door in 
the wall Mr Thompson accurately measured his 
ground, and keeping his seat just so long as to 
put him out of eye-shot of the place where Mr 
Brackenbury was standing, he got down and 
retraced his steps. How he was discovered 
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loitering in the lane we have already explained. 
What he did afterwards is soon told. 

Having seen Mr Brackenbuiy get into the coach, 
and waited till it turned the comer and was out of 
view, he went up to the door and rang. The maid 
answered, and he did as Mr Brackenbury had 
done, inquired about lodgings. The maid did ndt 
know — she would tell her mistress. Mr Thompson, 
as she turned inside, made an attempt, though not 
a rude one, to enter with her. That, however, she 
resisted, locking the door in his face. He had 
not very long to wait before she reappeared. The 
lodgings were not to let ; they were engaged. 

" Could he see the owner for a moment V 

"No ; her mistress was busy, getting the house 
ready for new-comers." 

"Might he ask to whom the lodgings were let V 

" The maid didn't know.'' 

" Was it to the gentleman who had just gone off 
in the stage ? " 

" She was sure she couldn't tell. Mayhap it 
might, mayhap it mightn't." 
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" He was very anxious to see the place. He 
had particular reasons for wishing to see it/' 

" She couldn't help that. Her orders were to 
let nobody in/' 

" Was there any lodger in the house now ?" 

"Not that she knew of/' 

" Did not a lady lodge there 1 " 

"No lady lodged there now. One was ex- 
pected, she believed, and a gentleman too, but 
she wasn't certain." 

"Thank you; that will do. I'm sorry you 
couldh't let me in now. If I come by-and-by, 
perhaps I may fare better. Here's half-a-crown 
for you ; and when I do come, you will, I hope, 
let me get a peep both of the lodgings and of the 
lady who took them." 

The maid accepted the money, curtsied, and 
thanked the giver ; told him that the gentleman 
who had just gone away had signed an agreement, 
and looked what, however, she certainly did not 
add — ^her willingness to oblige him as much as 
she could. 
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He felt that for the present all that he had 
the power to do was done, and mounted a return 
stage better satisfied with the results of his in- 
quiries than Mr Brackenbury could pretend to 
be, though possibly not one whit nearer to the 
accomplishment of his wishes. 



CHAPTER XX. 

DISAPPOKTTMENTS. 

Mr Brackenbury was sore troubled by what 
had come to pass. The sight of that impertinent 
intruder on other men's privacies angered and 
disgusted him. He had pretty sure confidence,, 
however, that the intruder would fail to gain 
any information that could be of use to him, and 
dismissed the fellow from his thoughts with a 
sort of objurgation, which cannot be said to have 
been strictly clerical in its tone. But the issue of 
his own visit to the villa in Tottenham Court Road 
rested on his memory with great concern as well 
as great tenacity. What should he do next 1 It 
was pretty clear that, not only had the contents 
of the wardrobe been overhauled, but that any 
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papers which were of yalue had probably been 
preserved, and were now in safe keeping, where 
they might not easily be got at. Would he go 
back to Baddlesmere, report progress, and hold 
further consultation? Or might he venture, on 
his own responsibUity, to make another move 
before leaving town ? Mr Brackenbury was a 
bold man. He had no dread of responsibility. 
So far he would have made an excellent states- 
man or soldier, and, sooth to say, boldness was 
not the only qualification which is good in soldiers 
and statesmen of which he was possessed. After 
a little deliberation, therefore, he made up his 
mind to hazard the additional move which sug- 
gested itself to his thoughts ; and he did hazard it. 
Alighting at the White Horse Cellar, he made 
straight for Green Street, and knocked at Dr 
Sumner's 'door. The Doctor was at home, but 
was just going out again — indeed the carriage 
stood at the door. But he would probably see 
the gentleman if he sent up his card. Mr Brack- 
enbury sent up his card, and the servant, return- 
ing almost immediately, begged him to follow. 
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He was ushered into the consulting-room, on the 
rug of which, with his back to the fire, the Doctor 
was standing. He made a low bow as Mr Brack- 
enbury entered, but never requested him to be 
seated. His manner, indeed, was cold and re- 
served, and he waited, without speaking a word, to 
be addressed. Mr Brackenbuiy waited also in 
silence till the servant departed, closing the door 
after him. We do not feel at liberty to repeat 
what passed between the interlocutors. All that 
we are in a condition to say is, that they con- 
versed as men do who have no great esteem for 
one another, and that only a very few words of 
their parting addresses reached other ears than 
their own. 

" I have no interest in this matter any more 
than yourself, but we are equally bound, I pre- 
sume, to save the honour of the family if we can. 
I should have been glad if you had felt yourself 
at liberty to favour me with a sight, at all events, 
of any documents that may have come into your 
hands, in my poor opinion, unfairly." 

" I have no documents to show. Nothing came 
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into mj hands im&irlj. And dJkfw me to add^ 
that if sach docomenta were in my keeping jou are 
the last man alire to vhom I would intrust them.^ 

^I am much obliged hj the compliment; 
but, patting all considerations of an indiyidaal 
so hnmble as mjself out of sight, it maj, I sap- 
pose, be inferred that jon woold not irillinglj 
vreck the peace of others ?" 

^ I wreck no man's peace ; I don't mean to 
wreck it It is not for me to act in anj waj 
till others require me to act, and then jou may 
depend upon it that no false delicacj will restrain 
me from doing what I believe to be right Have 
you anything more to say ? " 

"Nothing; except that she seems to have 
quite lost her senses, and is employing a black- 
guard, the tutor of her sons, to fish out informa- 
tion. You'll give him no information, I hope? " 

"You have no right to hope or expect any- 
thing from me. You have still less right to 
insinuate that I am other than a man of honour. 
I wish you good-morning." 

Mr Brackenbury had little reason personally 
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to rejoice over the result of his interview with 
Dr Sumner. But he could see as far into a mill- 
stone as most men, and he quitted the Doctor's 
presence, satisfied that from him no line of action 
unworthy of a gentleman and a man of honour 
need be apprehended. He held his course, 
therefore, comparatively relieved, towards the 
Golden Cross, where he arrived not long after 
the hour that he had appointed for dinner. He 
eat his beefsteak, drank his pint of port, and 
finding time hang heavy on his hands, set out again 
at six. He turned his face towards the nearest 
theatre, and took a seat in the pit on the third 
row from the stage. It was one of the minor 
theatres, of which there were quite as many in 
London sixty years ago as there are now, and 
of which all were well attended. He gave his 
entire attention to the play, and was not, there- 
fore, aware of the irruption of the half price, till 
the thickening crowd began to inconvenience 
him. Just then he looked round, and saw 
struggling among the rest M. de Couvr^, who 
with great difficulty made his way to the 
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centre of the house. The poor man never 
sat down either throughout the performance of 
the two last acts, or till the afterpiece was ended. 
He stood all the time gazing, not at the stage, 
but at the boxes and the galleries, evidently look- 
ing for some object which he failed to discover. 
Mr Brackenbury did not think it necessary to 
make himself known to the Frenchman. He, 
too, remained till the entertainments were over, 
and noticing the exit of M. de Couvrd among 
the throng, he made his own way into the 
Strand, and thence back by the nearest, route 
to the Golden Cross. He went to bed and slept 
soundly. 

Meanwhile Mr Thompson had gone his way 
also, and had taken his own line of action. He 
made all haste to Belmore House, whence, how- 

» 

ever. Lady Belmore had gone out in the carriage. 
This vexed him a little, not because the time lost 
could be of any serious consequence, but because 
when our minds are full of a particular subject 
on which we are anxious to communicate with 
others, any delay in finding the opportunity to 
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gratify that desire troubles us. His next inquiry 
was after his pupils. They, too, were out — they 
were gone with their mother. There was nothing 
to disturb him in that circumstance. He cared, 
in point of fact, as little for his pupils as they 
cared for him ; and though given to books, he 
hated the business of tuition as much as a certain 
personage, not usually referred to in polite society, 
is said to hate holy water. Mr Thompson ac- 
cordingly adjourned to the library, where he did 
his best to push things present into the back- 
ground, by reading or trying to read about things 
past. But in that attempt he scarcely succeeded. 
Printed words passed before his eyes without 
conveying any clear or consecutive ideas to his 
mind. He shut the book, put on his hat, and 
walked out into the grounds. 

It was getting dark when the sound of wheels 
on the gravel warned him that Lady Belmore was 
probably returning. He entered the house by a 
backdoor, and managed to be standing in the hall 
when her ladyship passed into it from the porch, 
followed by her sons. She greeted him kindly 

VOL. T. u 
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as she disencumbered herself of her furs and 
shawl, and requested him, after he should hare 
had his evening meal with the boys, to come to 
her in the boudoir. He was not inattentive to 
the command, but, hurrying over the tea, set the 
lads the tasks which they were to prepare for him 
against the morrow, and left them. 

" I say, Charley, old Thompson's a good deal 
with mamma now. What's he up to?" 

** I'm sure I don't know," replied the younger 
of the two brothers, to whom the elder had made 
this appeal, " but the more he's with mamma the 
less we see of him. I hate him ! — don't you 1 " 

" I should think so ; there never was such a 
bully. I'm so glad we're going to Eton. Aint 
you r ' 

'* I'm so glad that fellow's not going with us. 
Do you mean to learn what he's set you, for I 
don't ? " 

** Not I. Where's the use? If one got it all 
up, the odds are he wouldn't hear one." 

While the young gentlemen were thus open- 
ing their minds one to the other, the tutor was 
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closeted with Lady Belmore, to whom he reported 
in detail all thp incidents of the day, with which 
our readers are already acquainted. The lady lis- 
tened with intense interest. Her colour went and 
came while he described his own mancDuvres and 
the manoeuvres of the enemy whom he persuaded 
himself that he had succeeded in circumventing ; 
and when he spoke of the villa, and of his confer- 
ence at the gate with the maid-servant, she ceased 
for a moment to breathe. Recovering herself, 
however, by a great effort, and putting on, as far 
as she was able, an expression of perfect calmness, 
she said, — 

"And your impression is V 

*' That the person whom your ladyship is desir- 
ous of tracing to her home is, or will soon be, the 
inmate of that villa.'' 

"Is, or will soon be; which is it, do you think?'' 

**I am not sure, but my belief rather is that she 
is not there as yet — that she is expected shortly." 

" Why not there now 1 The woman's answers 
seem to me to have been framed on purpose to 
mislead you." 
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'* It may be so; but, as I have just said, the im-- 
pression on my mind is that she is only coming to- 
that yilla ; and, if your ladyship will allow, me- 
to say so, that she is changing her residence in 
consequence of what may have passed between- 
your ladyship and " 

" Between Lord Belmore and me, you meant 
to say ? That's impossible. Nothing beyond the- 
vaguest generalities ever passed on that subject 
between Lord Belmore and me. But possibly the- 
scene in Drury Lane, and the suspicion that in- 
quiries would arise out of it, may have led to- 
some such arrangement as you hint at. Are you 
quite sure Mr Brackenbury didn't see you?" 

" Quite sure. I was a good way removed from 
the gate when he came out, and on the other side,, 
too, furthest up from the line of road that leads 
to London. If caught the outline of his figure 
before it cleared the door\vay, and turned my back 
to it in a moment He could not possibly see my 
face, entertaining no suspicion that I was there. 
I don't suppose he took the smallest notice." 

" Mr Thompson, I can't tell you how much I 
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feel your kindness. You have laid me under an 
obligation which I shall never forget. But grat- 
itude is, you know, only a lively expectation of 
future favours, and now I am going to impose upon 
you fresh labour. I want you to go with me to 
that villa to-morrow or next day. I must make 
my way inside* I must see with my own eyes 
whatever there is to be seen, and hear with my 
own ears whatever there is to be heard. Will you 
do me this favour ? " 

" My lady, I will go to the world's end to serve 
you. But if I might venture to suggest, it would 
be better to defer this visit — say for a week. By 
that time the new-comer, if a new-comer be ex- 
pected, will have probably arrived ; the old resi- 
denter, if there be an old residenter, will be less 
on her guard. For it was enough to startle any 
one seeking retirement to have had two strangers 
break in upon her in one day. A third visit so 
soon, especially by a lady, would create intense 
alarm.'' 

"Nothing will induce me to delay my visit 
longer than till Saturday. This is Wednesday ; 
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an interval of two whole days is surely enough 
to put any lodging-house keepers off their guard. 
I couldn't live through a week in the state of 
anxiety and suspense into which your narrative 
has thrown me. You will go with me, won't 
you ? '' 

" Certainly, my lady, I will go with you. But 
it will be necessary to act in this case with great 
caution. How does your ladyship propose to 
make the journey, for it's a good half-hour's jour- 
ney by coach from the White Horse Cellar ? " 

" In my own carriage, to be sure ; how should 

I make it ? " 

* 

" Pardon me, my lady, but I should not advise 
that, unless you wish your servants to get all 
sorts of strange ideas into their heads, if they 
do not see more than it might be desirable to 
show them." 

"True, true 1 I hadn't thought of that. What 
do you advise 1 " 

" That you manage in some way to get rid of 
the carriage and servants for a couple of hours, 
and make the journey with me, since your lady* 
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ship is SO good as honour me thus far, in a post- 
chaise/' 

The lady mused, and was silent for a few 
minutes. A light appeared suddenly to pene- 
trate into her mind, and she looked keenly at Mr 
Thompson while she said, — 

" It will do — it will do admirably. There's a 
morning concert at Hanover Square Rooms on 
Saturday — one of those horrid entertainments 
which generally last two, or sometimes three, 
hours, I have not been to any place of the sort 
for years. But I'll take a ticket for Saturday. 
The concert begins at twelve. I would carry you 
with me, only the boys might expect to go also, 
and that would be inconvenient. You go before, 
and have a post-chaise ready at the further comer 
of the square. I'll send the carriage away, desiring 
it to meet me at Hookham's, in Bond Street — say 
at two o'clock. That will give us plenty of time 
to go to Tottenham and return after we shall have 
done our business. What do you say to that 1 " 

" That no arrangement could possibly be better, 
if your ladyship is determined to ran the risk." 
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" I should die if I did not hazard it." 
Mr Thompson returned to his pupils. Her 
ladyship rang for Louise^ that she might dress 
and be ready to receive the distinguished party 
which had been invited to dine that evening at 
Belmore House, 



CHAPTER XXL 

THE LAST THROW. 

Mr Brackenbury woke next morning satisfied 
that he had done all, or nearly all, that it was pos- 
sible for him to do. He did not forget that he 
had promised to call again at 39 St Ann Street, 
but then the thought naturally occurred to him, 
that if he kept his promise there was really no- 
thing for him to say or to do. It was quite clear 
that M. de CouYr6 would never be persuaded to 
perpetrate what he held to be a breach of trust. 
It was equally certain that Mrs Todd stood in no 
need of further urging to maintain an attitude of 
prudent watchfulness. On the whole, therefore, he 
held it best to return without further delay to the 
country, and on that conclusion he acted. He 
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took his place in the day-coach, which started at 
nine in the morning, and without any mishap or 
adventure reached his own parsonage in time for 
an early supper. Next day he put his horse in 
the gig and drove over to Baddlesmere. His 
meeting with Lord Belmore agreed, in its general 
character, with that which had preceded his expe- 
dition to London. The two gentlemen spent their 
time quite by themselves, and most of it within 
the four walls of Lord Belmore's private room ; 
and on the morrow the rector returned home> 
where, for obvious reasons, we shaU leave him. 

Meanwhile Lady Belmore bore herself like a 
heroine. No one could have guessed, seeing her 
preside as she did single-handed over that dinner- 
table on the Wednesday, that there was the shadow 
of a care or anxiety on her mind. Not even the 
prying eyes of Louise could detect in her man- 
ner the slightest token of nervousness. So also, 
both before and after that symposium, she was in 
every respect mistress of herself. She gave clear 
directions for packing and making ready to go 
into the country early in the coming week. She 
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Trrote to Mr Brackenbury's brother to prepare 
him for the speedy arrival of her sons, and let 
her lord know by letter that she had done so, 
and would probably be with him at the latest on 
the Thursday or Friday. Yet all the while there 
burned within her a fire that threatened to con- 
sume her — the intense desire to know her own 
destiny. She did not dare to hope that fate 
would be propitious to her. Everything, on the 
contrary, that had occurred of late, tended to 
produce an exactly opposite conclusion. The 
sudden appearance of Mr Brackenbury in town, 
his mysterious visit to No. 39, the fishing nature 
of his conversation with herself, and, above all, 
his connection with the villa in Tottenham Court 
Eoad, — all these incidents combined led to the 
assumption that there must be something going 
forward which she was not intended to know, and 
which, without doubt, concerned her very deeply. 
And what could that something be, unless it were 
the liaison hinted at in Mr Hogarth's story. And 
of aU the pictures that could be presented to her 
diseased imagination that was the most hideous. 
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Still she went and came, indoors and out, witli a 
countenance on whicli no ordinary observer could 
have traced the faintest token of the martyrdom 
she was suflFering. Saturday, however, would end 
it one way or another, and she really did not care 
which direction the issue might take. 

Saturday came at last, and, punctual to the 
time appointed. Lady Belmore got alone into her 
carriage. She was driven to Hanover Square 
Eooms, whence the coachman was directed to re- 
turn home — an arrangement into which, consider- 
ing the severity of the weather, he entered very 
willingly. The time and place for the rendezvous 
were fixed, and her ladyship made for the stair- 
case crossing the hall. 

" Shall I wait for you here, my lady ? " asked 
the footman, touching his hat 

"No, John, it won't be necessary. You can 
go home with the carriage, dnd return with it." 

John went away and her ladyship, after reach- 
ing the upper landing - place, turned suddenly 
round. She encountered, as she descended the 
steps again, more than one female face which in 
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other days would have courted from her the 
faintest sign of recognition, but which now looked 
cold upon her. She heard, or imagined that she 
heard, remarks uttered — some of them not in 
whispers — that were far from flattering. In spite 
of the greater pain that lay at her heart, these 
minor blows told upon her acutely. It was long 
since she had rubbed shoulders in such a place of 
resort as this with the world in its assumed re- 
spectability. To be stared at and to return the 
stare in the public streets or from the boxes of a 
theatre was one of the unavoidable conditions of 
her existence, and she had become accustomed to 
it. She had learned long ago to look proudly, 
under such circumstances, on all who affected to 
look proudly upon her. But to come into close 
personal contact with the familiar associates of 
other days, and to see them avert their eyes from 
her with open scorn, — that was an incident 
which had not before occurred to her, and which 
was the harder to bear up against at the present 
moment because she was alone. Poor woman ! it 
is scarcely too much to say that for the moment 
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a keen sense of personal degradation made her 
almost forget the far more bitter issue, in order to 
determine which she had thrown herself into her 
present very false position. 

Lady Belmore elbowed her way through the 
well-dressed crowd, and gained the street. It 
was hard and firm in consequence of the frost, so 
that walking threatened no inconvenience ; but 
to walk alone in those days through a public, 
thoroughfare was so unusual among ladies that 
people turned to stare at her. She was dressed in 
the very height of fashion, with long skirts to her 
upper robe ; yet not even a footman attended her. 

" I say, Jack," exclaimed a beau of the first 
water, who was preparing to show himself in the 
<;oncert-room, " she's a slasher that ! Do you 
know her ? " 

" Know her ?— egad ! I should think I did," 
replied the individual so addressed. " She was 
•once Lady Maitland ; she's now, I believe, Lady 
Belmore. But I wouldn't swear to that last 
fact ; she has probably left her second husband, 
just as she left her first." 
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" Phew! is that the go?" replied his companion. 
** Damme ! she's very handsome. Suppose we feel 
her pulse ? " 

" You may if you please. I won't." 

The last speaker, who was the elder of the 
two, thereupon turned aside and entered the 
rooms. The younger followed Lady Belmore 
and overtook her, just as^ in crossing the square, 
she caught sight of a post-chaise which stood at 
the far comer. The young man placed himself 
at her side, and entered at once into conver- 
sation with her. 

" Your ladyship has lost your escort. May 
I be permitted to supply his place ? " 

Lady Belmore took no notice, but walked on ; 
whereupon the young man threw himself in front 
of her, and stared her full in the face. 

" Will you permit me to pass ? " she said, 
quite calmly. " I have not the honour of your 
acquaintance, and don't desire to make it 
here." 

'* Only the beginning of it, madam, here. We 
can easily find a more convenient locale for per- 
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fecting the intimacy. Allow me to oflFer you my 



arm/' 



" Sir ! " exclaimed Lady Belmore, trying to^ 
hide her alarm, while she made no secret of her 
indignation ; " you are either very impertinent, 
or very much mistaken. I don't know who you 
are, but you cannot be a gentleman, otherwise 
you would not thus interrupt and insult a lady 
whom you happen to find unprotected." 

" I swear by the immortal gods, madam, that 
it is to supply the protection of the want of 
which you justly complain that I am here. You 
are extremely beautiful. It's not safe for you 
to walk the streets alone. Let me be your pro- 
tector. Come, don't be shy and foolish ! " 

He followed up this address by seizing her 
hand and passing it under his arm. She 
struggled to free herself, suppressing, however, 
the scream which a natural impulse impelled her 
to utter. For, frightened as she was, the recol- 
lection of the business which she had in hand 
never left her; and of all things possible there 
was none which she dreaded more than becoming 
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the centre, at that moment, of a vulgar curiosity. 
The young man held her fast, and had actually 
dragged her half across the road, without the 
slightest apparent attention being paid to the 
proceeding, either by the company who continued 
to arrive at the entrance of the Eooms, or by the 
servants who crowded round it. Not that the 
proceeding was unobserved ; quite the reverse. 
Well-bred, well-dressed ladies, and gentlemen 
saw it, and were amused. They put their own 
construction on the scene — which was not a 
very delicate one, and bandied jokes one with 
another, some of them more broad than refined. 
But they did nothing more. Indeed it might 
have fared ill with Lady Belmore but that other 
eyes than theirs had been fixed upon her from 
the moment she extricated herself out of the 
throng at the door of the Eooms. The young 
man had dragged her half across the road, and 
was beckoning to a hackney-coach, the driver of 
which began to move towards him, when there 
was a rush, a cry, a blow as from a sledge- 
hammer, and down he fell, prone upon his back. 

VOL. I. X 
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" Come on, my lady-^— come on ! I could easily 
kill the scoundrel — as I probably sliall, sooner or 
later ; but you must not be seen here." 

Lady Belmore understood at once all that had 
happened. She took Mr Thompson's arm, and 
ran with him towards the chaise, into which 
they jumped. The postboy received his in- 
structions — the carriage drove off — and in five 
minutes, Hanover Square and all that apper- 
tained to it were out of sight. Was her 
mind at ease then ? Far otherwise. Fresh 
difficulties seemed to be accumulating about her 
— new troubles rising. Did the blackguard who 
insulted h^r know who she was ? And if he 
did not, could she flatter herself that, among the 
lookers-on, there might not be some to whom 
both what she was and what she had once been 
were familiar ? 

" I am the most miserable of women ! " she 
exclaimed aloud. " Everything is against me. 
This scandal will kill me I How shall I sur- 
vive it ? " 

" Forgive me, my lady," said Mr Thompson, in 
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a low and eyen plaintive tone of voice ; "it is not 
so ; there is no scandal. The fellow was drunk — I 
saw it ; I think I know him, too. What he says 
and does affects no one for evil except himself. 
What happened to your ladyship might have 
happened to any one here in London. Pray 
don't distress yourself on that account." 

" I know you mean me true ; you are my 
best friend, Mr Thompson, but you don't know 
all ; and you don't consider the effect of your 
interference in my defence, and of my escape 
with you thus. Will not these things be talked 
of to my great discredit by all that witnessed 
them? Well," she continued, after a pause, 
which he did not venture to interrupt, **what 
dofes it signify? I can't sink lower than I am, in 
their estimation at least. Let them talk — ^let 
them do their worst ; we have other things to 
think of now. Shall we soon be at the place?" 

Mr Thompson could not resist the temptation 
to look round when he heard these last words 
uttered in a voice as calm as the breath of May. 
Lady Belmore had completely mastered her emo- 
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tion. There was no flush upon her cheek, no fire 
in her eye, no curl — half of shame half of anger 
— ^about her mouth, but over the whole counte- 
nance an expression of quiet, unimpassioned, res- 
olute determination. It was on the door of his 
hps to say, "What a marvellous creature you 
are ! " but he repressed the impulse. Like his 
companion, he abstracted his thoughts from the 
immediate past, and fixed them on the immediate 
future, such being, as his sober judgment told 
him, the very best compliment which he could 
pay to her self-command. His reply, therefore, 
amounted to no more than this, — that they 
would reach their destination in a very few 
minutes. 

" Let us consider, then," she said, " our mode 
of proceeding. It will scarcely do, I think, for you 
to be the spokesman again. Your reappearance 
so soon after having been told that the woman was 
not at liberty to negotiate with any one, would 
be sure to excite suspicion. What is your 
opmion 5 

" My opinion coincides with that of your lady- 
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ship. What I had thought of was — but perhaps 
your ladyship might be offended if I gave utteiv 
ance to the thought ? " 

" Oh no, surely not. Say whatever strikes 
you. We are in consultation now, you know." 

** Well, my lady, it did occur to me that 
if your ladyship and I were to appear to- 
gether, the servant might take us for the couple 
to whom " 

" No," interrupted Lady Belmore, with an 
involuntary shrinking which she could not hide, 
and a harsh, cold, proud ring in her voice, that 
went through poor Mr Thompson like a sword, 
" that won't do. Besides," she continued, re- 
suming her former confidential manner, ** you 
could not deceive the woman. She would recog- 
nise you immediately as her visitor of Wed- 
nesday last, and we should be sent away as 
impostors. I believe I must undertake it all 
myself. It will be best for you to keep out of 
sight entirely, while I gain admittance, if I can. 
Yes, I am sui'e that is the wisest arrangement." 

" Very well, my lady, just as you please. I 
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can hide myself in the carriage easily enough 
while your ladyship makes the inquiries : only be 
so good as remember that the lodgings are let to 
a lady who may arrive any day within six months, 
and that an agreement has been entered into by 
the person who hired them that with no other 
person within that limit can any fresh negotiation 
be opened/' 

" Thanks for reminding me. You have given 
me the very cue that I needed. I don't think 
theyH balk us this time." 

As Lady Belmore uttered these words, the 
postboy pulled up, and, looking round, informed 
her that he had reached his destination. He 
dismounted and opened the carriage-door, where- 
upon Lady Belmore alighted, leaving Mr Thomp- 
son ensconced in the corner nearest to the wall, 
and thus completely hidden. She rang the bell. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

NOT SUCCESSFUL. 

Lady Belmore rang the bell^ but had to ivait 
several minutes before the signal was answered. 
She rang a second time, whereupon, after a brief 
interval, steps sounded on the gravel, and the 
door in the wall was opened. A stolen glance 
satisfied Mr Thompson that the individual who 
presented herself was the same maid whom he 
had encountered, and by whom he had been re- 
pulsed, on the previous Wednesday. He there- 
fore shrank back into his comer, but kept his 
ears open. 

" Is the landlady at home ? ^ asked Lady Bel- 
more. 

" Yes, maW ; do you please to want her 1 " 
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" Tes ; I want to look over the house. Make 
way, young woman ; I want to see the house, I 
tell you ! " 

" The house is not to let, ma'am— the house 
is taken ; and missis bade me say that she was 
not at liberty to show it to strangers." 
' "I know all that," replied Lady Belmore. 
** The lady for whom it is taken may or may not 
come at any time within the next six months, 
and till six months are past you are not free to 
enter into negotiations with anybody else. You 
see I know all about it ; so pray stand aside and 
let me in." 

" ni tell missis what you say, ma'am. Please 
stand back, and don't try to hold the door open. 
I must shut it, ma'am — I must indeed; my 
orders is very strict » 

So sajdng, and by the exercise of a little vio- 
lence, she pushed the door to, and locked it. 
Lady Belmore was angry, but prudence mastered 
anger. She stood still, waiting till further infor- 
mation should reach her. It came shortly. 

The door was opened again, and this time an 
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elderly woman, dressed in black, confronted her, 
the maid standing behind. 

" My servant tells me that you're acquainted 
with the conditions on which the house is let, 
and that you wish to see it, ma'am. May I ask 
whether you be the lady for whom it has been 
taken 1 " 

This was a startling question. It implied one 
of two facts, which, in their turn, placed Lady 
Belmore between the horns of a dilemma. Either 
the house was not inhabited — in which case there 
was no discovery to be effected by penetrating 
into its interior — or it was inhabited; and in 
this case the landlady had laid for her a snare, 
into which she experienced the strongest possible 
inclination to rush. Again, if, under either cir- 
cumstance, she said that she was not the lady for 
whom the house had been hired, then the door 
would certainly be closed upon her. If she said 
that she was the expected lodger, and thereby 
gained admission, would she not, in the event of 
the house being empty, put the parties whom she 
suspected of plotting against her on their guard. 
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and so defeat her own object 1 Lady Belmore 
weighed these rival considerations rapidly but 
carefully in her own mind, and came to the con- 
clusion that it would serve her purpose best to 
evade the difficulty, if that were possible. 

" You hold a written agreement, I believe," she 
said, " that ought to satisfy you of my right to 
see the lodgings/' 

"Yes, ma'am, if you be the lady for whom 
they're taken. But the lady's name is not men- 
tioned in the agreement; and if it were, I shouldn't 
know that you were she unless you said so." 

^ Well, but the signature of the gentleman who 
made the bargain is attached to the deed ; that 
ought to tell with you more than any statement 
of mine, for you wouldn't know, if I told you 
my name, whether I gave you the right name 
or not." 

" I didn't ask for your name, ma'am ; I shouldn't 
be any the wiser if you gave it. All I asked was, 
whether you were the lady for whom the lodgings 
have been taken. But if you know the name of 
the gentleman that took them, and will give it» I 
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won't object to show you the house, whether you 
be my future lodger or not/' 

" The gentleman that took the lodgings is Mr 
Brackenbury — the Rev. Thomas Brackenbury." 

" No, ma'am, it was no such gentleman. But 
be he who he may, he warned me that possibly 
curious people would try to get inside my gates. 
It seems to me, ma'am, that you are one of those 
curious persons. I'm sorry I can't gratify your 
curiosity. Good morning." 

Before Lady Belmore could collect her thoughts, 
far more remonstrate against the proceeding, the 
door was slammed in her face, and the sound of 
the key turning in the lock, followed by the tramp 
of retreating footsteps on the gravel, gave her 
clearly to understand that for that day, at all 
events, she had sustained a defeat. There was 
nothing for it but to re-enter the chaise, and to 
drive to Hookham's library in Bond Street, in the 
reading-room of which she spent a long and dreary 
hour waiting for her own carriage to carry her 
back to Belmore House. 

Baffled, mortified, humiliated, Lady Belmore 
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spent the remainder of that day, and the whole 
of the Sunday in^hich succeeded, within doors. 
She held a long consultation with Mr Thompson, 
which ended only in this, — ^that for the present 
their game was a lost one, and that little else 
remained for them, in the future, than to keep 
their eyes open. Her longer continuance in town 
would be useless. Her thoughts of Baddlesmere, 
and the absolute seclusion from society which a 
protracted residence there implied, were indeed 
hard to bear ; yet, under existing circumstances, 
even these great evils were not absolutely with- 
out compensation. In the first place, if Lord 
Belmore's object in carrying her thither was to 
facilitate his own schemes, such as she believed 
them to be, he would find himself mistaken. 
Mr Thompson was not going to Baddlesmere; 
neither had she any intention whatever of allow- 
ing that most deserving person to retire from the 
service of the house of Belmore. She had already 
applied for and obtained her husband's permis- 
sion to install him as curator of his lordship's 
valuable library; and upon the duties of that 
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office he would enter as soon as his pupils should 
be fairly launched at Eton. But, over and above 
the salary, Mr Thompson became entitled, as 
librarian, to apartments in Belmore House. It 
would thus be impossible for his lordship to visit 
London, even for a day, without her being made 
acquainted with the circumstance ; nor to go 
forth upon secret expeditions, except under the 
eye of a most vigilant observer. On the whole, 
therefore, assuming his lordship's game to be 
such as -she believed it to be, there seemed a 
better chance for her to follow and counterwork 
it from the country, than if she remained a con- 
stant resident in town. On the other hand, the 
scandal, should such be raised, about her adven- 
ture in Hanover Square, and the mode of her 
deliverance from it, would run its course and die 
out without attracting her lord's notice. Thus, 
odious as was the prospect of spending months — 
it might be years — ^in a place where nobody 
would visit her, where few of her own sex with 
whom she could associate would ever speak to 
her, its horrors were mitigated by the reflection. 
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that she was more likely there than anywhere 
else to get rid of the one burden which made life 
intolerable. There was something to look for- 
ward to in this. 

What said Mr Thompson to all this ? He was 
well pleased to obtain an office so lucrative and 
respectable as that which her ladyship had pro- 
cured for him. It was in every respect more to 
his taste than the work of a clergyman in town 
or country. For Mr Thompson's creed was nei- 
ther longer nor deeper than that of the noble 
persons whom he served ; and his prospects in 
the Church were scarcely bright enough to re- 
concile him to a life of hypocrisy and self-re- 
straint. To be cut off, however, from all inter- 
course with Lady Belmore — not to see her day 
by day — not to hear her speak, even if she spoke 
rudely to him — that was a prospect from contem- 
plating which he shrank with agony. For over 
him, even more surely than over Mr Hogarth, 
she had thrown her spell, of which the hold was 
the severer that neither by word nor deed could 
hft dare to make its existence perceptible. He 
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had not been a bad man i^hen he came into the 
household. Humbly born, educated at the expense 
of strangers, first at the Blue-coat School, bj-and- 
by as a servitor at the university, he had been 
designed by his mother, whom he mainly sup- 
ported in her widowhood, for the ministry ; pre- 
viously to entering which, Lord Belmore, under 
whom Mr Thompson's father had held a farm, 
took him into his family to be tutor to his sons. 
At first he did his duty to the lads. But their 
mother's queenly beauty took captive his imagina- 
tion, and, in a passionate love for her, all other 
sentiments and feelings were absorbed. He be- 
came careless in his proper work, indifferent to 
the exercises of that religion of which not the 
faintest ray lighted up either Baddlesmere or Bel- 
more House, a willing recipient of those loose views 
both of faith and practice which came to him at 
second-hand. It was not long after he had given 
himself up absolutely to these engrossing ideas, 
that Lady Belmore's suspicions respecting her 
husband's fidelity began to manifest themselves. 
How he contrived to master her secret, and to 
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what uses he turned his knowledge, our readers 
are already aware. This alone, in connection 
with these points, it remains to conyey to them. 
He had seen that miniature which took the origi- 
nal of it so cruelly aback, removed from its place 
over Lord Belmore's chimney-piece, and thrust 
away, as a thing of no value, into a writing-desk 
which its owner rarely used. Of the key of that 
desk he contrived on one occasion to get posses- 
sion ; and daily, and ten times a-day, under the 
pretext of studying in the library, he would take 
it from its hiding-place and worship before it. 

Mr Thompson, so feeling, so thinking, could 
not but contemplate the departure of Lady Bel- 
more into the country with very bitter anguish. 
Still he also had his grounds of consolation. He 
had gained her confidence on a very delicate 
point. He would preserve it as long as he lived. 
He would watch over her interests, or what she 
believed to be her interests, with all the vigilance 
of which he was capable, and be more than re- 
warded for his utmost labours by a word of 
* '^^ly approval. So, at least, he said to himself. 
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Might there not be a thought beyond this which 
as jet he could not venture to. contemplate in its 
embodiment 1 TViio can tell 1 All that we know 
for certain is that, grieying yet grateful, mourn- 
ing yet not without comfort, he made up his 
mind to see the sun of his existence go down for 
a season, and in his loneliness to think, act, wake, 
sleep, only with one end in view — ^to do her 
service. 

Lady Belmore remained in town three or four 
days subsequently to the events recorded in the 
foregoing pages. Instead of herself carrying her 
sons to Eton, she sent them there in Mr Thomp- 
son's charge, and on his return took him over the 
suite of apartments which he was henceforth to 
consider as his own. To the housekeeper and 
the other servants to whose care Belmore House 
was to be intrusted, she gave strict orders that 
Mr Thompson's comforts were in every way to 
be consulted. Meanwhile Bruce put everything 
in order for the coming journey. Fourgons and 
waggons were loaded with such goods as it was 
considered desirable to transfer to the country ; 
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and on the day appointed for that important 
step, her ladyship, with Lonise, took her place 
inside the family coach ; while Bruce upon the 
box, and a couple of footmen in the rumble, all 
well armed, guarded and attended them. They 
had wretched weather for their journey. The 
frost had given away, heavy rains set in, and the 
fields were flooded. It took them three whole 
days to plough their way through roads knee- 
deep in mud for the horses, and they reached 
the place of their destination at last, out of 
humour, out of heart, jaded and weary. 
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will serve to show that tiie work is written 
with much impartiality, and as the infor- 
mation it affords is drawn from the moat 
trustworthy sources, it cannot fail to be 
both timely and useful for general drciila- 
tion. "— J/6Mea0«r. 



18, Watebloo Place, S.W. 



MEMOIBS AND CORRESPONDENCE 

OF 

FEANCIS ATTERBURY, D.D., 

BISHOP OF ROCHESTER, 

With his Distinguished Oontemporaries ; compiled, chiefly from the 

Atterbuiy and Staart Papers, 

By FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS, 

Author of '* Lives of the English Cardinals," &c. &c Two volumes, 

Demy 8to, price £1 8«. 



" Worthy of high appreciation moat be the man who was warmly loved by Pope, 
revered by Wesley, admired by Steele, and honoured by Swift ; who was the centre of 
that brilliant social circle that included Busby, Dryden, Addison, Prior, Congreve, Gay, 
Arbnthnot, Garth, Radcliffe, Famell, Rowe, Dr. William King, Dean Aldrich, Lords 
Orrery and Stanhope, Drs. John and Robert Freind, Locke, Newton, Bentley, the able 
critic, and Bingham, the learned divine. 

"Nor was he leas an object of regard to the rival interests struggling for pre-eminence 
at Court, represented by Marlborough, Shaftesbury, Sunderland, Godolphin, Halifax, 
Somen, Lansdowne, Dorset, Harcourt, Bathurst, Bolingbroke, Oxford, Buckingham, 
Walpole, Carteret, Townshend, and Pulteney — not forgetting the fair candidates for 
power, the Duchesses of Marlborough, Buckingham, and Queensberry, and Lady Masham. 
In his own profession he was honoured with the affection of Bishops Trelawny, Gastrell, 
and Smalridge, and Dr. Sacheverel ; Uioogh he excited the hostility of Hoadly, Wake, 
Burnet, and Tenison. Such were his coadjutors and opponents to the period of his arbi- 
trary banishment, when he was obliged to mingle in a new set of associates, who 
endeayonred to support the claims of the son of James II. — The Dukes of Ormonde and 
WhArton, Lord Marischal, Keith, Lochiel, and the rest of that brilliant staff of adven- 
turers and enthusiasts who sacrificed their fortunes and their lives in his service, including 
the traitors who took bribes to betray its secrets. 

" Particularly worthy of notice will be found Atterbnry's relations with his home circle ; 
for as he was honoured as a prelate, and esteemed as a statesman, he was loved as a - 
parent The episode in his career in which his daughter fignires, must be classed amongst 
the most touching ever nurated. 

" An actor of such prominence in the historical drama then in course of performance 
oupht not to be denied his claim to honourable fame becauae he chose to commit himself 
to legitimacy when that cause was embraced by an important section of the intelligence 
and wealth of the country. The editor therefore confidently appeals to his readers in 
favour of this victim of party yindictiveness. It is scarcely necessary to assure them 
that in doing honour to the man who, for honesty, consistency, and disinterestedness, 
ought to be considered the marvel of a corrupt age, they may, without reproach, forget 
the Jacobite. He never would have been one had he been fairly treated. He was forced 
into the service of the Pretender. When he found those patriotic anticipations which 
first induced him to support the cause were not likely to be realized, he was willing to 
acknowledge his error ; but the injustice that produced his banishment maintained it till 
his death, and has ever since raised a senseless damonr against his memory." 



6 Wsc. H. Allen ib Co., 

SKETCHES OF CENTRAL ASIA: 

ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS ON 

MY TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES ; 

AND ON THE 

ETHNOLOGY OF CENTRAL ASIA. 
BY ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 

In Svo, 168. 



" A ▼aloable gnide on almost nntrodden ground." — Athenmim, 

** This work, which may be regarded as a supplement to M. Y^mMry's Travels in 
Central Asia, appears rery opportunely, when the papers teem with articles on the con- 
tinued pri^ess of Russian designs in Toorkistan, and warnings to the English Govern- 
ment to be careful of their Indian possessions ... In the compilation of thesa 
Sketches, our author deserves unqualified praise on account of their entire originality. We 
thank M. YAmh&ry for having endured so many hardships and privations in the interests 
of humanity, civilization, and literature." — Examiner. 

THE FLOWERY SCROLL. 

A CHINESE NOVEL. 

Translated and Illastrated, with Notes, by Sir John Bownnro, LL.D., F.B.S., 
late H.B.M. Plenipotentiary in China. Post 8to, price 10s. 6d. 

THE MOGUL EMPIRE, 

From the Death of Anmngzeh to the Overthrow of the Mahratta Fower^ 

Bt HENBT GEOEGE EBBNB, 

Of the Bengal Oivil Service. 9vo, 9s. 

This work fXU up a hhmk between the ending of El/phm$t(m^8 and the 

eommeneement of ThonUon'i Histories. 

INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 

Letters to an M. P. on the Indian Problem and its Possible Solution. 

Bt H. G. EEENE, Esq., Bengal G.S. 

Post SvOf price 5s. 

THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF THE ATOMEMEWT, 

An Historical Inqtdry into its Development in the Ckureh^ 

WITH Air IVTBODnCTIOV OV THE FRINCIPLB OF TBSOLOOICAL DBVXLOFiairrs, 

By Henry Nntcombe Ozenham, M.A., 

FOBHBBLT SOHOLAB OT BaLIOL OoLLXQE, OZVORD. 

" Non mors sed volontaa plaeint sponte morientlo.** — S. BnurASiK 
Second Edition, enlarged, 8vo, lOs. 6d. 



" It la one of the ablest, and probably one of the most charmingly written treatises on 
the subject which exists in our langaae^"— 2Vme>, Match 1, 1869. 



13, Watebloo Plajce, S.W. 



THE FIRST AGE OF 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE CHURCH. 

Bt JQHN IGITATIUS DOLLINGER, I>.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History m the UiiiTarait]^ of Munidi, &c. &c. 

Tbanslated from the QtsBMAS BT HENBY NUTCOMBB OXENHAM, M. A., 

LATE SCHOLAB 07 BaLIOL OoLLEQE, OxFOBD. 

Second BdUUm, In SvOj, pp, zxiy. and 499', price 12«. 6d. 



Book L— Chbist asb tbk AposTUBa.— MLaiatry and Teaching of Chdat— St Peter 
and St. PaoK St. Jameay St Jude, St Joha» and tbe lamaining Apoatlea* 

Book IL — Doctrinx of tbib Apostlbs. — Scripture and TraditloiL — ^The Trinity, 
Incarnation, and Redemption. — The Church and the Sacramenlfli— The hiat tliingB, and 
the future, of the Church and the World. 

Book III. — GoBBTmiTiov, Wobshiv, Ain> Life of ths Apostolic Chubgh. — 
Orders and OfiBces of Ministry and Spiritual Gifts. — Ordinances of Discipline and 
Worship, and Religiona Ideask — ^EcclesiaatiGaL Inacittttiona and CmstoBa— Social and 
Political Relations. 



CRITICAL NOTICES. 



" Two rery dijfferent classes of readers 
will find in * The First Age of Christianity- 
and the Church,' exactly the kind of book, 
which they need. These who desire a 
succinct and unincumbered narratiye of the 
founding of Christianity, viewed, indeed, 
from Boman Catholic standpoint but em- 
bodying the results of the latest and most 
searching criticiam, may have recourse to 
Dr. DolUnger's pages, with no fear of 
being bewUdered by any nadne parade 
of the process by which he has arrived at 
his condusions. Those, again, who are 
familiar with the varied forms of modem 
theological speeulation, may here find a 
verdict upon the great questions in dispute, 
pronounced by the most learned and im- 
partial historian thatCathohc Germany has 
produced. We must not take leave of ^ The 
First Age of Christianity and the Chnrcl^* 
without a word of praise for the transtator. 
The rendering of German prose into read- 
able English is a rare occurrence in lite> 
ratnre, and we trust that Mr. Oxenham 
may find in the deserved success of his 
vigorous and idiomatic version of a most 
important book, an ample inducement to 
continue his labours in a neglected and too 
often thankless &el±''— Saturday Review. 

" We are very glad to see the work of so 
temperate and large-minded and patient 
a theologian In an English dreas. Mr. 



Oxenham has performed his part as trans- 
lator with much MH"— Guardian. 

"This book constitutes a very valuable 
addition to EagUafa CathoUo literature.'*— 
J)iMin JSeview. 

" This hook abounds ia wise and in- 
teieating teachings .... It has all the 
weight and earnestness, the modesty and 
generosity, for which Dr. Dollluger has all 
along been famous. Few modem writ»s 
on Theology and Church History have 
won more general respect." — Examiner. 

** Evexy ray is collected, as it were, by a 
lens, and thrown upon the sacred text 
The work is so interesting, that it is no 
easy matter to lay it down. The transla- 
tion is as easy to read as if it were an 
original book.'*— TTeeifc/y Begittar. 

"Dr. Dollinger's 'First Age of the 
Church,* as translated by Mr. Oxenham, 
is a work that none can peruse without 
belDg struck by the truly Christian and 
Catholic tone tn whidi it ia written. As 
a translation, the work does credit to the 
pen of Mr. Oxenham ; and those who enter 
upon the perusal of tt with attention and 
discrimination, will find a most useful 
compendium of early Church history." — 
XondkmiSmaB. 



8 Wm. H. Allen & Co., 

HISTORY OP CIVILIZATION 

IN THE FIFTH CENTURY. 

TBAHSLATEB, BT PERMISSION, 

FEOM THE FEENCH OF A. FEfiDJ^EIC OZANAM, 

LATE PB0FB8S0B OV FOBEIGN LITEBATUBB TO THE FACULTT OV LBTTEBS 

AT PARIS, 

Bt ASHLEY C. GLYN, B.A., 

OF THB IKiniB TEMPLE, BABBISTEB-AT-LAW. 

In Two vols., post 8vo, price £1 Is. 

" We can confidently recommend this work to the attention of onr readers, beUeving 
that if they will bnt glance at it, they will be satisfied only by giving it the attention and 
carefal perusal of which it Is so well worthy." — Weekly Register. 

** Although many of the ideas are involved in some obscurity, the translator has, with 
much talent, exhibited the beauty and earnest eloquence of his author, and his work will 
doubtless be read with pleasure by all who take an interest in the early progress of 
Christianity." — Otterver. 

SIN: ITS CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES. 

AN ATTEMPT TO INVESTIGATE THE ORIGIN, NATURE, EXTENT, AND 

RESULTS OF MORAL EVIL. 

91 Sb^xit^ of Hent ILecture^. 

By the Rev. HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A., F.R.S. 

Post 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 

THE NATIONALITIES OF EUROPE. 

By Dr. R. G. LATHAM. 

Two vols. Svo, 12s. 

" The mass of facts gathered from all quarters, and crowded together in the pages 
of these yolomes, is something wonderf uL** — Observer. 

VICTOR HUGO; 

A LIFE RELATED BY ONE WHO HAS WITNESSED IT. 
Inclading an Original Drama, in Three Acts, entitled 

"INEZ DE CASTRO," Prom the French. 

Two vols, post Svo, 10s. 6d. 

AT HOME IN PARIS, 

AND A TRIP THROUGH THE VINEYARDS OF SPAIN, 

By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
In post 8to, price 6s. 

SIR everard's daughter. 

A NEW NOVEL. 

By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 

Author of " Live it Down," Ac. 
Second Edition, post Sro, 5b. 
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A HISTOET OF THE 

SEPOY WAR IN INDIA, 

1867-1868. 
By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, 

Aathor of ''The History of the War in Affghanifltan. 

Vol. I,, Bvo, price IBs. {to he completed in 3 voliMnet). 
Vdlnme 2 is in the Press. 



CONTENTS OF VOL. L 

Book I.— Iktroductort.— The Conquest of the Punjab and Pega— The " Right 
of Lapse." — ^The Annexation of Onde. — Progress of Englishism. 

Book II.— Ths Skpot Akht: its Risk. Pbookbss, and Dbclins. — Early History of 
the Natire Army. — Deteriorating Influences. — The Sindh Mutinies. — The Punjab 
Mutinies. — Discipline of the Bengal Army. 

Book III.— Thb Outbreak or the Mutikt.— Lord Canning and his CouneiL— The 
Oude Administration and the Persian War.- The Rising of the Storm.— The First 
Mutiny. — Progress of Mutiny.— Excitement in Upper India.— Bursting of the Storm. — 
Appendix. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 



"No living writer Is better qualified for 
the execution of the task which he has 
undertaken than the historian of the 
AfiTghan War, and we may at once say 
that the instalment of his work now before 
us is in every way worthy of his reputa- 
tion and of its subject. He has had free 
access to all the best sources of informa- 
tion, both public and private, and he has 
made excellent use of them. Written In 
a style at once animated and dignified — not 
nnfrequently, indeed, rising into eloquence 
—it is remarkable for a large and compre- 
hensive grasp of a difilcult and compli- 
cated subject, for the ample knowledge it 
displays, both of the people and the rulers 
of India, and for the spirit of impartiality, 
candour, and generosity in which the con- 



duct of men of all parties and of both 
races is discussed."— ZorMfon Review. 

*' The sensation this volume has already 
produced is so great that the reader can 
scarcely lay it down. It runs more like a 
novel of intense power than a mere rela- 
tion of facts and circumstances ; the style 
being, moreover, so fascinating that it is in 
itself sufficient to rivet the attention. After 
a most careful perusal of nearly 700 pages 
of this well-condensed and ably-digested 
volume, we come to the conclusion that a 
masterpiece of intelligence and authen- 
ticity has been produced, the results of 
which cannot but be as profitable to the 
public as the maimer of the preparation is 
creditable to the writer.'' -BeWs Weekly 
Meeeenger. 



DOMESTIC LIFE, CHARACTER, & CUSTOMS 

OF 

THE NATIVES OF INDIA, 

By JAMES KERR, M.A., 

LATE PBIKCIFAL OF THE HINDU COLLEGE, CALCUTTA. 

InpoH 8vo, price 108. 6d. 



" A work of considerable interest, abounding in observation and anecdote and 
written in a spirit of honesty and fairness."— Datly Jfem. 
** The work is worthy of cordial recommendation.**— /fidtofi Mail. 
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THEIR MAJESTIES' SERVANTS :" 

ACTORS, AUTHORS, AND AUDIENCES, 

From TH0XA8 BETTEBTOV to EDMUND XEAH. 

By Dr. DORAN, F.S.A., 



Author of " Table Traits," " Liyes of the Queens of England of the House of Hanover, 

Ac Ac. 

2 vols. Syo, 18s. 



» 



"Dr. Doran has oontriyed a couple of 
Yolnmes which, while they satisfy the in- 
formation-seeking few, will be received as 
a treasury of amushig anecdote by the 
lovers of gossip. The stage of any country, 
whether it flourishes or not, is sure to pro- 
duce a crop of good stories, and no one can 
tell good stories better than Dr. Doran."— 
Athenmum. 

** An daborate history of the drama in 
all its aspects. . . . When once taken 
up it must be read through. Every paare 
of the work Is barbed with wit, and will 

make its way point foremost 

These volumes provide entertainment for 
the most diverse ta8tes."~2>aily News. 



" As a collection of anecdotes and brief 
biographies. Dr. Doran's book leaves little 
or nothing to desire." — Saturday Review. 

"Dr. Doran's book contains a copious 
review of all subjects connected with dra- 
matic literature, with the lives of players, 
and with the business of the stage, during 
the whole period of the rise and growth of 
theatrical representations in England. The 
style of the volumes is clever and amusing 
hi a high degree; and the diversified stores 
of information which they condense entitle 
them to a perusal by every lover of the 
drama, and especially by every sspirant to 
the honours of the sock and buskin." — 
MominffFott. 



A Popular Edition of Dr. Doran's " Their Majesties' Servants," 

crown 8to, 68. 



SECOND EDITION. 

LADY MORGAN'S MEMOIRS 



Antobiography, DiarieSj and Correspondence. 



" Surveying, as they do, considerably 
more than half the last hundred years, 
and touching upon some of the most 
Instructive events of that period, these 
volumes, it need hardly be said, are most 



interesting. Princes, dukes, and nobles, 
authors, artists, and literati of every pro- 
fession, crowd tiie pages of the work." 
— Daily News. 



With Portraits, in Two rolamea, 8ro, price IBs. 
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GEKMAN LIFE AND MANNEKS, 

AS SEEN IN SAXONY AT THE PRESENT DAY: 

With an Aoconnt of Village Life — Towr Life— rFaahionable Life — Married 
Life— School and Unirenity Life, &c., of Qennaay at ike Present Time. 



lUnitrated viUi 8oii«a tad Pktorw tf th« Btadtnt -Outtoma at tha 



By henry MAYHEW, 

Author of " London Labour and London Poor/* " Great World of London," Ac. 

Two Yolames, 8to, ISs. 



"This is a work which in its ontntoken 
and perhaps sometimes boisterous frank- 
ness, will shock many admirers of G5ethe 
and Schiller, and of the land they lived in ; 
but which, nevertheless, in despite of the 
honest downright blows which Mr. May- 
hew distributes so freely with his English 



cudgel on the members of almost every 
German class and profession, and on 
almost everv (}«rman custom and insti- 
tution, is full of origiual thought and ob- 
servation, and may be studied with profit 
by both German and EngUah ospecially 
by the German." — Athenman. 



A Popular Edition of Mr. Mayhew's " German Life/' with the 
Original Illastrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 



Seoond Bbition. 
Dedicated, by PermiBsion, to the Bishop of Oxford. 

SOCIAL LIFE OF MUNICH. 

By EDWARD WILBERFORCE, Esq. 

Post 8to, clofch, 68. 

CoHnans.— Ml nio I from the Oatsida— Manners and Cuptoma— Royalty.-^" The Two 

Kings of '— Public Buildings.— Picture Galleries.— Klinstler Feste.— Cornelius in 

Munich.— Kaulbach.— Munich Artistic- Practical Munich.- Bavarian Railways.— llie 

Royal Library-— The Theatre in Munich.— Concerts In Munich.— Beerhouses.— Tillage 

Life in Bavaria.— Laws of Trade.— Laws of Marriage.— Laws of PoUoa. 



"The 'Social Life' Is altogether an ad- 
mirable photographic picture, sharp and 
clear, and true in every line of light and 
shade.**— iS!pec(at0r. 

** Mr. Wilberforce has written a clever 
and characteristic account of this famous 
city of art**— (Tuoritim. 



** A very able volume. Mr. Wilberforce 
is a very pleasant and agreeable wr^sr, 
whose opinion is worth hearing on the sub- 
ject of modem art, which enters hugely 
into the matter of his disconna" 
day Bevieuf. 
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Works hj Professor D. T. Ansted. 



THE CHANNEL ISLANDS: 

ooNTAinnra 

Part I.— PHTSICAL GE06BAPHT. 

The Ohannel and Channel Islands — Aldemey, Ortach, and the Oasqnets — 
Island and Coast of Gaemsey — Islands and Bocks near Gaemsey — Jersey 
and adjacent Rocks — Chaussey Archipelago and the Minquiers— Climate, 
Meteorology, and Sanitary Condition. 

Part n.— VATURAL HISTOBY. 

Vegetable Prodactions nataral to the Islands — Animals in the Islands and 
adjacent Seas — Geology and Mineralogy, Ancient Formations — Modem De- 
straction and Benovation — Fauna and Flora, considered in reference to their 
Physical Geography and Geology. 

Part ni.— CIVIL HISTOBY. 

Pagan and Legendary Period — German Period — Norman Conquest to begin- 
ning of Civil Wars — Civil Wars — Accession of William the Third to present 
Time — ^Antiquities and Archeology — Language and Literature. 

Part IV. ECONOMIGS and TBADE. 

Agriculture — Horticulture — Trade, Commerce, and Manufactures — Con- 
stitution and Laws — Manners and Customs — Principal Public Institutions — 
Hints to Tourists — Money, Weights and Measures — Statistics. 

BY 

DAVID THOMAS ANSTED, M.A., F.K.S., &c., 

AND 

EGBERT GORDON LATHAM, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. 

The /ttiutratioru drawn on Wood expressly for this Work by Paul J. Naftsl, Member of 

the London Society of Painters in Water Colours, 



A New and Cheaper Edition^ in One handsome 8vo volume^ with 72 lUustrations on Wood by 
YiZETSLLT, liODDAK, NioHOLLS, and Hakt, aiso tnth a Map^ price 16s. 



" This is a really valuable work. A book 
which will long remain the stimdard au- 
thority on its subject No one who has 
been to the Channel Islands, or who pur- 
poses going there, will be insensible of its 
value."— iSEorfurday Review. 

" It is the produce of many hands, and 
every hand a good one. Nearly everything 
which a man can desire to know about 
Jersey, Ouemsey, Aldemey, /and Sark, 
about thehr history, geography, and natural 
history. Professor Ansted and Dr. Latham 
have contrived to tell." — Athenaeum. 

" We are quite sore that to all classes of 
readers this work will prove exceedingly 
Interesting, while scientific men will ac- 



knowledge that it leaves no room for any 
future history of the Islands."— i^ieetator. 

"We can safely say that no one can 
visit the Channel Islands without finding 
much to interest and inform in the work 
before us." — London Review. 

"As gems of art, these illustrations have 
rarely been equalled, and certainly have 
never been surpassed. They are alone 
sufficient to confer a lasting popularity and 
permanent value. The volume, however, 
possesses an intrinsic worth, irrespective of 
all its graces of adornment, wliich will not 
fail to command it the hearty approbation 
of every reader." — Observer. 
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Worki by Profeiior Ansted, oontiniMd. 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

» 
Bt Pboiessor D. T. ANSTBD, M.A., F.B.S., 9co. fto. 

Third and enlarged Edition. In one thids volume, pott 8vo, price 9$. 6d. 



CONTENTS : 

Past L— Imtbodugtion.— The Earth as a Planet— Physical Forces.— The Succession 
of Rocks. 

Past II. — ^Eaxts. — Land.— Mountains. — Hills and Valleys.— Plateaux and Low Plains. 

Past IIL — Watbr. — The Ocean.— Rivers. — Lakes and Waterfalls.— The Phenomena 
of Ice.— Springs. 

Pakt IV. — ^AiR.— The Atmosphere. — ^Winds and Storms.— Dew, Clouds, and Rain.— 
Climate and Weather. 

Pabt V. — Fire. — Volcanoes and Volcanic Phenomena. — Earthquakes. 

Part VI.— Lifb.— The Difttribution of Plants in the different Countries of the Earth. 
—The Distribution of Animals on the Earth. — The Distribution of Plants and Animals 
in Time. — Effects of Human Agency on Inanimate Nature. 



** Professor Ansted deseryes great praise I contents. The book is both valuable and 
for the manner in which he has put toge- comprehensive, and deserves a wide drcu- 
ther the important facts, and arranged the | lation.** — Observer^ Dee. 23, 1866. 

THE WORLD WE LIVE IN ; 

OR, FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Bt D. T. ansted, M.A., F.R.S. 



FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND STUDENTS. 



Fesp. Sro, 2b. 



On the 15th of April viU te pubUthed, price 2«., 

THE EARTH'S HISTORY; 

OR, FIRST LESSONS IN GEOLOGY. 

With numerous Illustrations. 
By Professor D. T. ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S., &o. &c. 

This Yolume is a companion to "The World we live In," by the same 
author, who, whilst he has brought down the information to the latest date, 
excludes all technicalities that could be aroided, and has explained in the text 
those which a knowledge of the science renders necessary. To make the work 
more useful as a class-book, numerous illustrations are added. 
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Worki by FrolbBior Anstedt oo&tuDLiMA. 



THE IONIAN ISLANDS 

In the Tear 1863. 
By Pbofessor D. T. ANSTED, M.A., F.Ra 

8yO| cloth, witk Maps and CatB» 8s. 



" What Mr. Ansted saw In the Ionian 
lalands he saw well, and under good 
auspices, and has noted down carefidly.** 
"'StMiunktif Remew. 

" Through these Islands Prof essorAnsted 
has accomplished a pleasant run, the inci- 



dents of which are as pleasantly narrated. 
What Professor Ansted effected in his 
Yolume on the Channel Islands for that 
Insular group in our own seas, he has 
accomplished as successfully for these Isles 
of Greece in the work which we now msAce 
over to its assured public"— ^tA^iuntm. 



HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA 

In 1862. 

By Professor D. T. ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 

In post Svo, price 5a. 

SECOND EDITION. 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE THEORIES OF HISTORY, 

CHANCE, LAW, WILL; 

With SPECIAL BEf EB£VCE to the PBIirGIBLES of POSITIVE 

PHILOSOPHT. 

By WILLIAM ADAM. 

%YOf doth, 15b. 



"The 'Inquiry Into the Theories of 
History/ although anonymous, Is a first- 
rate book. Its object is to reconcile Theism 
with the scientific conception of law, and 
from that reconciliation to deduce a true 
theory of history. The book contains a 
most able and effectual vindication of 
Theism, and of a rational, as opposed to 
irrational, Fositlyism." — Westmiruter Re- 
view. 

^'Written with remarkable ability, and, 
considering its polemical spirit, with ex- 
cellent temper. The style is always ani- 
mated, and at times felicitous. The 
volume gives ample proof of metaphysical 
acuteness. One good service it will 
certainly effect — ^namely, that of fastening 
the attention of its readers on the great 
fundamental problems of historical science." 
— ComhOl Magcuine. 

"The whole book bears the evident mark 
of maturity of thought The third chapiter 



is full of thoughtful and able argument 
in which the positions, not only of Comte 
but often of Mill, are powerfully and suc- 
cessfully assailed.*'— j^pectotor. 

" The book now under notice is no doubt 
heavy and massive, but no oompetont 
critic will be prepared to pronounce it 
dalL It is exceedingly calm and candid, 
clear-sighted, and ingenious in an eminent 
degree. It is well thought and weightily 
written. We have not come across a 
book of the present day for a considerable 
while so far removed from the common 
run of writing and of thinking as this one 
is. This author manifests that originality 
which always goes to the centre of a ques- 
tion, whether well or ill cmiceived, and 
t^es sundry important and fresh views 
of the entire problem before tnmiiig 
aside from the contemplation of it Be the 
writer who he may, he has the credit, at 
least of producing a highly original < 
'-Athenaeum, 
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THE MYSTERIES OF THE VATICAN ; 

01, 

CRIMES OF THE PAPACY. 

FROM THB aSBMAN OF BB. THEODOBS GBBI3BNGEB. 

In Two rols. post Svo, price 2 Is. 



"The work is entitled to considerable 
praise as a clear and careful consideration 
of Papal history, and it appears very 
opportunely, at a time when that history 
is for many reasons an object of interest 
and cariosity. The style is both dear and 
spirited.** — Lcmdfm Reoiae. 



"Dr. Greisenger's * Mysteries of the 
Vatican * will remind the public of some 
things which it has forgotten, and wUi 
inform them of others wliich it did not 
know, concerning the past history of the 
Bomish Pontificate.**— Oto&e. 



THE REPUBLIC OF FOOLS: 

Binro 

THE HI8T0BY OE THE STATE AND PEOPLE OP ABDEBA, IK 

THBACB. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF C. M. VON WIELAND, 

By the Rev. H. CHRISTMAS. 
In Two YolumeSi post 8to, cloth, price Ss. 



" As a prose satire, the History of the 
Abderites yields only in breadth of humour 
and pungency of wit to Dean Swift's 
immortal Travels of Captain Lemuel Gulli- 



ver; and of works of that class, we know 
of none in any language that can com- 
pare with either of the two.'*— 04«er»er. 



YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY IN INDIA, 

By SIDNEY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 
In post 8w, price 6«. 



CovTBNTS.— Outward Bound.— The Old Times and the New.— Domestic Life.— Houses 
and Bungalows.— Indian Servants —The Great Shoe Question.— The Garrison Hack.— 
The Long Bow in India.— Mrs. Dulcimer's Shipwreck.- A Traveller's Tale, told in a 
Dark Bungalow.— Punch in India. — ^Anglo-Indian literature.— Christmas in India.— The 
Seasons in Calcutta. — Farmers in Muslin.- Homeward Bound.— India as it Is. 



" The reader will find the present volume 
excessively interesting, and the many 
graphic pictures which it presents of the 
state of society in India assuredly convey 
a very accurate idea of the country.'* — 
0b9trver. 



tc 



'Mr. Blanchard has so thorough a 
knowledge of India, and conveys useful 
hints in such a pleasant fashion, that we 
are compelled to take his arm and saunter 
with him a little."— ^MeiMnim. 
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CELEBEATED 



NAVAL AND MILITARY TRIALS. 

Bt peter BUBEE, Serjeant.at-Law, 

Author of " Celebrated Trials connected with the Aristocracy/' and of 

" The Romance of the Forum." 

Post SvOf cloth, 108. 6d. • 



CoKTSKTS. — Admiral Benbow and his treacherous Captains. — Captain Kidd a Pirate 
with a Royal Commission.— Soldiers and Civilians in the Time of William IIL— The 
Trial of Admiral Byng.— The Trial of Lord George Sackville.— The Dockyard Incen- 
diary, Jack the Painter. — The Trial of Admiral KeppeL — The Mutiny of the Bounty. — 
The Mutiny at the Nore.— The Trial of Governor Wall— The Trial of General Despard. 
—The Court Martial on Vice- Admiral Calder.— Trial of General Robert Wilson and 
others for the Escape of Lavalette. 



"This volume contains in a popular form a series of trials never before collected 
together — viz., those stirring and most remarkable judicial investigations which have 
been at various periods connected with the Army and Navy. It is therefore presumed 
that the work cannot but prove deeply interesting to the general reader, and essentially 
instructive to all persons in, or educating for, the British Naval and Military Services." 



"Serjeant Burke has shown g^at dili- 
gence and apt power of selection and con- 
densation The work, as a 

whole, is extremely curious, and will 
amply repay perusaL** — JtAenanim. 

*'This is the most attractive volume of 
trials that has appeared amongst us for 
many years .... at once instructive 
and amusing, it has supplied a literary 



want, and needs but to be read to be ap- 
preciated."— Zat0 MagcutM, 

" The trials connected with the Army 
and Navy recall to our memory numerous 
events and engagements now famous in 

history The celebrated trials 

now before us have tiie advantage of con- 
taining none of the disgusting scenes of 
low life portrayed in the offences of ordi- 
nary thieves, malefactors, and murderers." 
— Observer. 



THE MILITARY ENCYCLOPJlDIi. 

A Technical, Biographical, and Historical Dictionary, referring exclusiTely to 
the Military Sciences, the Memoirs of distinguished Soldiers, and the 
Narratives of Remarkable Battles. 

Bt J. H. STOCQUELER, Esq. 

'Syo, price 12s. 



" In a volume which occupies but little 
room, the officer wad the soldier may here 
command, at a glance, the cream of many 



valuable works, and obtain information on 
almost sny point of interest" — UniUd 
Service Magatine. 
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THE 

INDIAN ARMY 

AND 

CIVIL SERVICE LIST. 

Price 6s.j by post 6s. 6(1. 

Issued in January and July of each year, by permission of the Secretary of 

Staiefor India in Cov/ncU, 

» 

THE HISTORY OF CHESS, 

Prom the Time of the Early Inyention of the Game in India till the 
Period of its EstabliBhment in Western and Central Europe. 

By DUNCAN FORBES, LL.D. 

8vo, 7s. 6d. 

FOURTH EDITION. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

MISS CORNELIA KNIGHT, 

Lady-Oompanion to the FrinoMW Oharlotto of Wales, 
WITH EXTRACTS FROM HER JOURNALS AND ANECDOTE BOOKS. 

In Two vols. 8vo, with Portrait of the Pbincbss Chablottb of Wales, 

price 12s. 

MEMOIRS OF. CAROLINE MATILDA, 

Queen of Denmark, Sister of George III. 

From Family and State Papers in the possession of Sir Lascelles Wraxall, 

Bart. 

Second Edition, in Three Yols. Syo, price 18s. 
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THE ARMIES OF THE GREAT POWERS. 

Bt sis LASCEIiI<BS WBAXAUi, Bass. 



*J* 



Post 9vOf 6s. 

" The object of thU work is to furnish a correct and detailed acconnt of the amonnt 
and nature of the forces belonging to the Great Powers. At a glance may be perceived 
the strength of the respective armies, and characteristics of their troops, their drill, 
discipline, and uniform. Although Mr. Wraxall treats more especially of the, Armies of 
France, Austria, England, Russia, and Prussia, he has not omitted those of Sardinia, 
Turlcey, and Anglo-India. Tho vthw of lach a manual can hardly Im over-estimated at 
the present moment" 

MILITARY SKETCHES. 

By SIfi LASCELLKS WRAXALL, Bart. 
In One volume, post Svo, price 6s. 



"Briskly and picturesque in style, the 
volume treats of European Armies in 
genend, and of the Army in particular, 
gathering together many facts from the 
surface of history, and criticisms that, 
coming from a. civilian, will strike military 

readers as boldly authoritative. 

The book i» clever and entertaining from 
first to last." — Atheiumm. 

"Sir Lascelles WraxaH, who has evi- 



dently devoted much time and thought to 
the military history of this and ottier 
European countries, wrote five years ago 
a ' Comparison of European Armies.* As 
a companion volume to this work, * Mili- 
tary Sketdies ' has latdyheen published 
by the same author, who shows a minute 
Iraowledge of historical detail seldom to l>e 
found in connection with such clear and 
terse expression." — Times. 



SCRAPS & SKETCHES GATHERED TOGETHER. 

Bt SIE LASCBLLES WRAXALL, Babt. 
In Two wb. post 8w, price 12s, 

CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 

A Week in Constantinople.— A Winter in Kertch.— From Stamboul to Pesth.— A Day 
at Cairo. — Reminiscences of Baden.— A Day at the Barricades.— A Walk to Wildbad. — 
A Chapter on Gambling.— A pleasant Ni^ht of it. — Scoring the King.— A Day in the 
Desert— A Day*s Hantiag in Baden-^Baden.— Imperial Paris.— Alpine Gkasa Farms.- 
Wanted a Wife.— A Night in California.— Mademoiselle Bachel.— Byways of the Black 
Forest.- A Sad Story. 

CONTENTS OF VOU II. 

The Dinner Question.— RaBway literature Abroad.— ThaAmerieana at Home.— The 
YillHge Priest.— Austerlitz.—Averstadt and Jena.— Heligoland.— Baffetti.— A Night on a 
Whale.— A Dark Story.— A Return Ticket to Paris.— American Tonng Ladyismi— A 
Night at the Caftf An^ais.— A Brush with the Brigands.- The Bots de Boidogne.— Baron 
von Stockmar.— The Secret Agency.— A Night or Two in Paris.— Only a Cousin. 

THE POLISH CAPTIVITY : 

An AGGOVHT of the PBE&EKT POBITIOK ukd FBO&PEGTS of the 

POLES in the KIHGDOM of POLAND, 

AvD IS THS Polish PBoynross or Attstbia, Pbttssia, ahd Bussia. 

By SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 

Two volumes, Svo, with Ohromo-Lithographic Illiistratioiis, 26b. 



"A highly opportune production.**— 
Times. 
" Mr. Edwards* book will e read with 



deep interest It is well written, and 
the narratives are well constructed.*'— 
Athenteum. 



IS, Watebloo Place, S.W. 
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SECOND EDrriON. 

THE RUSSIANS AT HOME : 

UNPOUITICAU SKETCHES. 

Showing what Newspapers they read ; what Theatres they frequent ; and 
how they eat, drink, and enjoy themselves ; with other matter relating 
chiefly to Literature, Music, and to Fhices of Historical and Beligious Interest 
in and about Moscow. 

By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 

Second Edition, in post 8to, with Illustrations, price 6s. 



*' This is not only one of the most 
amvsiiig bocAs that we have read for a 
long time, bat atoo the best and moat 
reliable accoant of Bnaaian life and manners 
whicb has hitherto been given to the 
public "- 



" This book Is full of useful information 
and sensible comment on a people and 
country which are very little kuowa ia 
EaglMod, even among tlie cultivated and 



tr&vttUing 



'^OUbt, 
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THE HISTORY OF THE OPERA, 

From Monteverde to DiHedzettx. 

By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 

2 vols, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

A COURSE 

OF 

ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS, 

VOR THB USB OT CANDIIXATES FOB ADMISSION DITO BITHBB OF IHB 

MILITABT COLLEOBS; 

OV APPUOANTS FOB APPOnrTMEBTS IB THB HOMB OB INDIAN OIYIL SBEYIOE ; 

AND Off MASHBICATIOAL STUDBBIE SBBBBALLT.. 

By PBoiEssoa J. R. YOUNG. 
In One closely printed volume, 8to, pp. 648,. piiee 12s. 



"In the work before us he has digested a 
complete Elementary Course by aid of his 
long experience as a teacher and a writer; 
and he has prodnced a rery nsefnl book. 
.... Mr. Young has not allowed his own 
taste to rule the distribution, but has 
adjusted his parts with the ridll of a 
veteran.'*— .^AcMmm. 

" Mr. Young is well known as the author 
of undoubte<uy tlie best treatise on the 
* Theory of Equations' which is to be 
found in our language — a treatise dlstin> 



gnished by originalUy of thought, great 
learning, and admirable perspicuity. Nor 
are these qualities wanting in the work 
which we are reviewing. . . . Cen- 
sidering the difficulty of the task which 
Mr. Toung has undertaken to discharge, 
and the extent of useful knowledge he 
has succeeded in imparting aecuratriy and 
lucidly in so small a compass, we cam with- 
out hesitation commend this work to the 
public as fay f AT the best elementary coarse 
of mathematics in our language." — London 
StntWt 
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THIRD EDITION. 

HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

IN INDIA. 

By EDWARD THORNTON, Esq. 

Contaiiiing a copious Glossary of Indian Tenns, and a complete Chronological 
Index of Erents, to aid the aspirant for Public Examinations. 

One irol. Svo, with Map, price 12s. 



**Mr. Thornton 'is master of a style of 
great perspicuity and vigour, always in- 
teresting, and frequently rising into elo- 
quence. His power of painting character 
and of bringing before the eye of the 
reader the events which he relates, Ib 
remarkable; and if the knowledge of India 
can be made popular, we should say his is 
the pen to effect it"— limes. 

"Mr. Thornton's history is comprehensive 
in its plan, clear and forcible in its style, 
and impartial in its tone." — Olobe. 



' ' The writer evinces dUlgenoe and research 
into original authorities ; his Style is easy, 
and the intrinsic interest of the important 
events of Indian history is thus increased 
by a popular and amusing narrative.'*— 
Edinburgh Evening Courant. 

**The style of the work is free, rapid, 
ftnd spirited, and bears marks of a tho- 
rough familiarity with the subject Every 
Englishman ought to be acquainted with 
the history of the British Empire in 
India, and we therefore cordially recom- 
mend this work to our readers." — Pcttrioi. 



The Library Edition in Six vols, may be had, £2 8s. 



A GAZETTEER OF INDIA, 

Compiled chiefly from the Secords at the India Office. 

By EDWARD THORNTON, Esq. 

In One vol. 8vo, pp. 1015, with Map, price £1 Is. 



« « 

* 



The chief objects in view in compiling this Gazetteer are : — 

1st. To fix the relative position of the various cities, towns, and villages, with 

as mnch precision as possible, and to exhibit with the greatest practicable 

brevity all that is known respecting them ; and, 
2ndly. To note the various countries, provinces, or territorial divisions, and 

to describe the physical characteristics of each, together with their 

statistical, social, and political circumstances. 

To these are added minute descriptions of the principal rivers and chains of 
mountains ; thus presenting to the reader, within a brief compass, a mass of 
information which cannot otherwise be obtained, except from a multiplicity 
of volumes and manuscript records. The work, in short, may be regarded as 
an epitome of all that has been written and published respecting the terri- 
tories under the government or political superintendence of the British power 
in India. 



The Library Edition, in Four vols. Svo, with Notes, Marginal References, 

and Map, price £2 16s. 



13, Watebloo Place, S.W. 
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THE HISTORY 

or THI 

BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA 

PROM 

THE APPOINTMENT OF LORD HARDINGB TO THE DEATH OF 

LOED CANNING. 

By LIONEL JAMBS TEOTTEE, 

LATE BE170AL FUBILIBB8. 

In Two Yola. 8to, price 16s. each. 



The First Yolume of this History embraces the period from Lord Hardinge's appoint- 
ment, in 1844, to the retirement of the Marquis Dalhonsie, in 1856. 

The Second Volume commences with the arrival of Lord Canning in India, in 1856, 
and closes with his Lordship's death, in 1862. This being the most eventful period in the 
annals of the East India Company, including the Mutiny, great pains has been taken in 
its narration. 



"Both the plan and execution of the 
work are deserving of high praise. Full 
of interest and animation, and narrates 
with clearness and brevity all that took 

flace during the period of which it treats, 
t is written with great animation, and 
often with considerable graphic power, and 
tells its story with perspicuity and without 
needless or tiresome digressions. It ap- 
pears to us that Mr. Trotter has been emi- 
nently successful in his treatment of a 
very exciting and interesting period of 
recent hiatory.''— London Review. 

" A weU-considered work, in which the 
heartiest acknowledgments are paid to 
Lord Canning, for his temperate wisdom 
at a time when there was no man more 
abused tlian he. Captain Trotter writes 
thoughtfully, jret with a soldier's sense of 
the style of a brisk military narrative. It 
forms a lucid history, the several parts 
behig well planned and well grouped, and 
no important point behig omitted or mis- 
represented.*' — Examiner. 

" The thoroughly satisfactory manner in 
which the task has been pOTformed is 
greatly to the author's credit Especially 



adapted for the enlightenment of young 
members of the local service, to whom the 
modem annals of the country which they 
help to administer are of far more impor- 
tance than the history of remote periods, 
having little or no relation to the present 
day. ''—Standard. 

" The work is full of interesting matter, 
comprising every event of importance 
during the exciting period of the Bebel- 
lion, told in a concise, straightforward, 
and impartial manner, and unencumbered 
by those copious extracts from documen- 
tary evidence which often serve no other 
purpose than increasing the bulk without 
adding to the usefulness of a work of this 
description. ' ' — Observer. 

" We have before us an eminently read- 
able history. The arrangement of the 
matter, the style, and, above all, the spirit 
which pervades Captahi Trotter's pages, 
are worthy of great commendation. He 
is singularly free from the faults of a par- 
tisan writer. The work contains a masterly 
criticism of Lord Dalhousie's characteir 
and services."— Ciorfcutta Englishman. 
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FOURTH EDITION. 

ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR: 

Being an Acoozate and Deiailei Aocomit, acoM^aaied by more than 400 
Pictorial BepresentationSi characteristic of the yariooa Diseases to which the 
Bquine Bace are subjected ; together with the latest Mode of Treatment, and 
all the Requisite Prescriptions written in Plain English. 

By EDWARD MAYHEW. M.R.C.V.S.. 

Aathor of **The Dlnstrated Horse Management.** 
In Svo, price 18s. 6d. cloth. 



Mr. Mayhew*i Illubt&ath) Hobsb Dootor, and iUs companion volume, 
Thb Illustrated Housb Makagemeht, ahovld be in the poaaessicn of all 
who keep hones. 



CoMTBHTS.— -The Brain and Nervous System— The Eyes— The Meuth— The Nostrils— 
The Ttaro«t— The Cheat and its contents— The Stomach, Lirer, Ac— The Abdoinen— The 
Urinary Orgaaa— The Skin— Specific Diseases— Lhnbs— The Feet— Injariea-^Operattiena. 



CRITICAL NOTICES. 



" The book contains nearly 400 pages of 
valuable matter, which reflects great credit 
on its author, and, owing to its practical 
details, the result of deep Hcientific research, 
deserves a jdace in the Ubrary of medical, 
veterinaxy, and non-professional readers.*' 
—Field. 

"We advisedly say that *The Dlns- 
tr«ted Hone Doctor' is the very best 
book of the kind which we know.'*— J?ra. 

** Mr. M«yhew*s volume w ill, we imagine, 
meet with a hearty welcome. It is jnst 
such a good practical work on the Veteri- 
nary Art as most of us horse-using (and not 
■nfreqnently, we fear, abusing) English- 
men have long felt the need of. — We must 
not oon<dttde our remarks without com- 
menting on the numerous woodcuts with 
whidi the volume is embellished. It is 
truly, as it professes to be, an * lUmtrated 
Hunt Doctor,' ^'-^Armif amd Jfwty OoMtte. 

** The great mass of the illustrations are 
wonderfully faithful, and they are so varied 
and interesting that we would undertake 
to get rid of the most confirmed bore that 
ever pressed heavily on mankind for a 
good two hours by only handing him the 



book, and dinoting his attantion to them. 
It is a welMmown fact that groona oaly 
remember the names of four or five dia- 
ease«, and are sadly indlaorimioafke in tbete 
knowledge of symptoms. This book fur- 
nishes at onoe the bane «nd the antidote, 
as the drawings show the horse not only 
Bufrering from every kind of disease, bvt 
in the different stages of it, wiiile tlie al- 
phabeUcal summary at the end ^ves the 
cause, symptoms, and treatment of eadi.*' 
'^nkutr^Udlfom. 

" It is quite Irayond praise of ours in its 
completeness and iteneral excell e nce, con- 
cerned as it is our lot to be with the aUidy 
instead of the stead. But we showed it to 
« friend of ours (living at Horsleydown), 
who spends his mornings at Tatteraall's 
and his af tomuona at the Alhamlva, and 
his evenings at Astley*s, and his oritlciam 
was conveyed in these emphatic worda:«- 
* Sir,* aaid he (his name is Ryder), * k 1* the 
Bnohan's Domestic Medicine of the atable; 
the mantle of Bucephalus has fallen apon 
Mr. Mayhew.* Every way the work ia 
interesting, and it is beantlfnlly got up ; 
the paper and print beinr the best we hi^e 
seen for some time.'* — JOmtlraltd Tima. 



18, Watkbloo Place, S.W. 
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HOESE MANAGEMENT, 

Containing descriptive remarkif upon Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, 
Food, Yioes; Stables ; likewise a plain account of the situation, nature, and 
value of the various points ; together with comments on grooms, dealers, 
breeders, breakers, and trainers ; also on carriages and harness. Embellished 
with more tban 400 engravings from original designs made expressly for this 
work. 

Bt EDWAKD MAYHEW, M.R.C.V.S., 

Avdhax of " The Bliutrated Horse Doctor/' and other works. 
In One volume, 8vo, pp. 612, price 18s. 6d. 



GoNTEirTs: — ^The bodt of the horse anatomically considered. Phtsic. — The mode 
of administering it, and minor operations. Shoeixo. — Its origin, its uses, and its 
varieties. Thb tkbth. — Their natoral growth, and the abuses to which they are liable. 
Food. — The fittest time for feeding, and the kind of food which the horse naturally 
consumes. The bvils which are occasioned by modem stables. Thb faults inseparable 
from most present erections which are used as stables. Thb so-callbd " racAPACiTATiNQ 
TICKS," which are the results of injury or of disease. Stablbs as they should be. 
Oroohs.— Their prejudices, their injuries, and their duties. Hobsb dbalbbs.— Who 
they are: their mode of dealing: their profits: their morality, and their secrets. 
FoiKzs. — ^Their relative importance, and where to look for their devdopment. Brbbdiko. 
— Its Inocmsistencles and its disappointments. Bbeakiko and tbaxkino.— Their errors 
and their results. Cabbzaobs. — Their cost: their make: their excellences and their 
management. Saddlbrt, habnbss, and stablb sundries.— Of what these consist; their 
application and their preservation. 

QRITICAL NOTfCES. 



" Mr. Mayhew thoroughly comprehends 
the matter, and ail masters of studs — we 
may say, every owner of a single pony or 
ass — ^wUl derive much profit and an equal 
amount of pleasure by perusing thi^ 
volume; for the book is not only distin- 
guished by common sense, but by its power 
of amusing. We never met with a volume 
which more honestly and efficiently carried 
out the promise made on its title-page. A 



large amount of English life, ways, 
manners, morals, dodges and doings, is de- 
scribed by Mr. Mayhew, as well as more 
serious matter connected with the question 
which he so ably handles."— iKftcfMeum. 

"No -honsman who can affovd to buy it 
will regret the purchase of Mr. Mayhew's 
' Illndtrated Horse Management* "— ^^ee- 
tator. 



THE HORSES OF THE SAHARA, 

By E. DAUMAS, 

General of the Division Commanding at Bosdeanx, Senator, Ac Ac. 

WITH COMMENTARIES BY THE EMIB AQD-EL-KADEB (Authorized Edition). 

In 8vo, doth, price 10s. 6d., by post lis. 2d. 



"W« have norAly read a work giving 
a more picturesque and, at the same time, 
practical account of the manners and cus- 
toms of a people, than this book on the 
Arabs and their horses." — EdMburgh 



**Thera is Boot a page In this book from 
which we may not gather useful hints or 
valuable information respecting the nature, 
habiU, and Brtaw^gfimmtaf iioriBa."— 06- 



PUBLISHED EVERY TUESDAY EVENING, FOR WEDNESDAY. 

Stdncriptionj 26«. per annum ; specimen copy, 6d. 

ALLEN'S INDIAN MAIL, 

INDIA, CHINA AND ALL PARTS OF THE EAST. 



Allen's Inmav Mail contains the fullest and most authentic Eeports of 
all important Occurrences in the Countries to which it is devoted, compiled 
chiefly from private and exclusiye sources. It has been pronounced by the 
Press in general to be indispensable to all who have Friends or Kelatiyes in 
the East, as affording the only correct information regarding the Services, 
Movements of Troops, Shipping, and all events of Domestic and individual 
interest. 

The subjoined List of the usual Contents will show the importance and 
variety of the information concentrated in Allen's Indian SfAiL. 



Summary and Review of Eastern News. 

Shipping — Abriyal of Ships. 

,, ,, Passenqers. 

,, Departure of Ships. 

,, ,, Passengers. 

Commercial — ^State of the Markets 

,, Indian Securities. 



Precis of Public Intelligence. 

Selections from the Indian Press. 

Movements of Troops. 

The Government Gazette. 

Courts Martial. 

Domestic Intelligbnob — Births. 

Marriages. 



,, ,, Deaths. 



,, Freights. 

&c. &c. &c. 



Home Intelligence relating to India, &c. 



Original Articles. 
Miscellaneous Information. 
Appointments, Extensions of 

Furloughs, &c. 

„ CrviL. 

,, Military. 

,, EcCLESIASnOAL, AND 

,, Marine. 



Arrival reported in England. 
Departures ,, ,, 

Shipping — Arrival of Ships. 

„ ,, Passengbbs. 

,, Departure of Ships. 

„ „ Passengers. 

„ Ybssels Spoken with. 
&c. &c. &;c. 



Eevibw of Works on the East. — And Notices of all Affairs oonnboted 

WITH India and the Services. 



Throughout the Paper one uniform system of arrangement prevails ; and at the 

conclusion of each year an Index is furnished, to enable Subscribers to 

bind up the Volume, which forms a complete 

ASIATIC ANNUAL REGISTER AND LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. 

LONDON: Wm. H. ALLEN k Co., 18, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W., 
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THE ARMIES OF THE GREAT POWERS. 

Bt sir LASCELLBS WBAXAIiL, Baxx. 



•^* 



Post Bvo, 68. 

" The object of thU work is to f niniBh a correct and detailed account of the amount 
and natnre of the forces belonging to the Great Powers. At a glance may be perceived 
the strength of the respective armies, and characteristics of their troops, their drill, 
dlsdpline, aud uniform. Although Mr. Wraxall treats more especially of the Armies of 
France, Aostrla, England, Ros^ and Prussia, he has not omitted those of Sardinia, 
Turkey, and Anglo-India. The value of anch. a manual can hardly be over-estimated at 
the present moment'' 

MILITARY SKETCHES. 

Bt sir LASCELLES WRAXALL, Bart. 
In One volume^ post 8vo, price 6«. 



"Briskly and picturesque in style, the 
volume treats of European Armies in 
general, and of the Army in particular, 
gathering together many facts from the 
surface of history, and criticisms that, 
coming from a civilkm, will strike mflkary 

readers as boldly authoritative. 

The book i» clever md entertainhig Arom 
first to last." — Athenuum. 

" Sir LasceUes WraauH, who has evi- 



dently devoted much time and thought to 
the military history of this and ottier 
European countries, wrote five years ago 
a ' Comparison of European Armies.* As 
a companion volume to this work, * Mili- 
tary Sketdies ' has latdy been published 
by the same author, who shows a minute 
knowledge of historical detail seldom to be 
found in connection with such clear and 
terse expression.** — Tima, 



SCRAPS A SKETCHES GATHERED TOGETHER. 

Bt sir LASOELLES WRAXALL, Babt. 
In Tw9 looU. post iftOy price 128. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 

A Week in Constantinople.— A Whiter In Kertch.— From Stamboul to Pesth.— A Day 
at Csiro. — Reminiscences of Baden.— A Day at the Barricades.— A Walk to Wildbad. — 
A Chapter on Gambling.— A pleasant Nlpht of it. — Scoring the King.— A Day in the 
Desert.— A Day's HaatUig in Baden-Baden.— Imperial Pavis.— Alpine Grase Farms. — 
Wanted a Wife.— A Nig^t in GaUfomia.— Mademoiselle Backel.— Byways of the Black 
Forest.- A Sad Story. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 

The Dinner Qsestion.—Baflway Literature Abroad.— The Amerieans at Home.— The 
VillHge Priest.— Ansterlitz.—Averstadt and Jena. — Heligoland.— Baffetti.— A Night on a 
Whale. — A Dark Storv.— A Betum Ticket to Paris. — ^American Toung Ladyism!— A 
Night at the Caftf Anglais.— A Brush with the Brigands.- The Bois de Boulogne.— Baron 
von Stockmar. — The Secret Agency.— A Night or Two in Paris.— Only a Cousin. 

THE POLISH CAPTIVITY : 

An AGGOVKT of the PBESEKT FOftlTIOK and PBO&PEGTS of the 

POLES in the EINGDOK of POLAED, 

AvD IV THB Polish Pboyh^oes ow Austsu, Pbussia, and Russu. 

By SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 

Two Yolames, Svo, with Ohromo-Lithographic innstrationB, 26b. 



"A highly opportune production."— 
Times. 
" Mr. Edwards' book will e read with 



deep interest It is well written, and 
the narratives are well constructed." — 
Athenteum. 



